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I  N  troduc:tj.on. 


AS  the  humah  fpecies  ixrt  to  eatift  in  two 
different  ftatest  an  embodi^o;  4nd:a  4pl* 
ritual ;  a  mortal  life  on  earthy  and  an  iitiinortal 
hereafter;;  it  was  to  be  cxpefted,**thAt  thrre 
Ihould  be  certain  peculiar  requifites  for  the  dignity 
df  each  of  the  two  different  ftate^  refp^dtively  | 
and  that,  at  the  fame  tioie^  there  (hould  be  fucti 
an  analogy  between  that  part  of  the  human  ex- 
iftence,  which  was  to  be  before  death,  and/thaC 
which  was  to  be  after  it»  ai  fliould  be  fiijytable 
to  different  parts  of  the  iaipe  fcheme  i  fb  that 
,the,  latter  (hould  appear  to  be  the  fequel  of  the 
former^  making  in  the  whole  the  completif  exiA 
^nce.  of*  the  crteture,  beginning  with  th'e^  en* 
Vol.  II.  B  ffanctf 
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trance  into  this  mortal  life-,  but  Tcnowiiig  no 
end. 

In  the  two  parts  of  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
turc,  which  we  have  aUtady  confidered,  to  wit. 
Prudence  and  Knowledge,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
immediate  view  is  to  the  improvement  and  em- 
bellitbmcnt  of  life,  and  for  difFufing  happinefs 
through  fociety  ;  .at  the  fame  time  that  many, 
if  not  the  greateft  part,  of  the  directions  given 
for  the  conduft  of  life,  and  of  the  underftanding, 
are  likewife  ufcful  with  a  view  to'  the  future  and 
immortal  ftate.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing  truly 
worthy  of  our  attention,  which  dees  not  fomc 
way  (land  connected  with  futurity. 

The  two  parts  of  "the  fubjeff,  which  ftill  re* 
...niaiii,.I.rncan^  of  Morals,  and. Revealed  religion, 
;  -'cip-  hta^/mtr^titc\y  and  direftly  tend  to  pre- 
<pace  x^^-f^r^a^future  ftate;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
Vkid  iy^y.Tieceflary  to  be  ftudied  and  attended 
'•-•toi  if-wHifekn-to  eftablifh  the  happinefs  even  of 
'  this*  preferft  'fHbrtal  life  upon  a  fure  and  folid 
foundation.  But  every  one  of  the  four,  and  every 
confiderable  particular  in  each  of  them,  is  'abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  for  raifing  our  nature  to  that 
perfedion  and  happinefs,  for   which   it  is  in- 
tended. 

XIt^  dignity  of  human  nature  will  in  the  two 
following  books  appear  more  illuftrious  than  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work  rcprcfents  it.  So 
that  the  fubjc6t  riles  in  its  importance,  and  de- 
mands a  higher  regard.    Might"  the  abilities  of 
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the  writer  improve  accordingly.  Might  the  infi* 
nite  Author  of  the  univerfal  oeconomy  illumi- 
nate his  mind,  and  fecond  his  weak  attempt  to 
exhibit  in  one  view  the  whole  of  what  mankind 
have  to  dc^  in  order  to  their  anfwering  the  ends 
which  the  Divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  had  in 
view  in  placing  them  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline  and 
improvement  for  endlefs  pcrfeftion  and  happi- 
nefs 

To  proceed  upon  a  folid  and  ample  founda-. 
tion,  in  the  following  dedu6lion  of  morals,  it 
feems  proper  to  take  an  extenfive  profpedl  of 
things,  and  begin  as  high  -as  pofljble. 

Firft,  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly,  and  in 
a  way  as  little  abftraft  or  logical  as  poiTible,  to 
obviate  a  few  artificial  difficulties,  that  have  been 
ftarted  by  fome  of  thofe  deep  and  fubtle  men, 
who  have  a  better  talent  at  puzzling  th^n  en- 
lightning  mankind.  One  of  thofe  imaginary 
difficulties  is,  The  poffibility  of  our  reafon*s  de- 
ceiving us.  **  Our  reafon,**  fay  thofe  profound 
gentlemen,  "  tells  us,  that  twicQ  two  are  four. 
Bat  what  if  our  reafon  impofes  upon  us  \t\ 
this  matter?  How,  if  in  the  world  of  the  mponi 
two  multiplied  by  two  ffiould  be  found  to.  make 
"  five  ?  Who  can  affirm  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  ? 
*'  Nothingindecd  feems  to  us  more  unqueftionable 
than  the  proportions  among  numbers,  and 
geometrical  figures.  So  that  we  cannot  (fuch 
•*  is  the  make  of  our  minds)  fo  much  as  con- 
ceive the  poffibility.  that  twice  twafhould,  in 
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^^  any  other  worlds  or  ftate  of  things,  make 
*•  more  or  Icfs  than  four,  or  that  all  the  angles 
••  of  a  plain  triangle  (hould  be  cither  more  or 
♦*  lefs  than  exaftly  equal  to  two  right  ones.  But 
^*  it  does  not  follow,  that  other  beings  may 
*^  not  undeiitand  things  in  a  quite  different  man- 
•^  ner,  from  what  we  do.'* 

It  is  wonderful  how  any  man  (hould  have  hit 
upon  fuch  an  unnatural  thought  as  this  •,  fince 
the  very  difficulty  is  founded  upon  a  flat  contra* 
^idion  and  impoflibility.  To'  fay,'  I  am  con- 
vinced that  twide  two  are  four,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  talk  of  doubting  whether  nfiy  faculties 
dp  not  deceiye  me,  is  faying,  that  I  believe  twice 
two  be  four,  and  at  the  fanie  time  \  doubt  it; 
or>  rather  that  J  fee  it  to  be  fo,  and  yet  I  do  not 
fee  it  to  be  foi  A  fclf-evident  truth  is  not  collec- 
ted,  or  deduced,  but  intuitively  perceived,  or  feen 
by  the  mind*  And  other  worlds,  and  other  dates 
of  things,  are  wholly  out  of  the  queftion.  The 
ideas  in  my  mind  are  the  objects  of  the  percep- 
tion of  my  mind,  as  much  as  outward  objefts, 
of  my  eyes.  The  idea  of  two  of  the  lunar  inha- 
bitants, is  as  diftinft  an  objcdk  in  my  mind,  fo  far 
as  concerns  the  number,  as  that  of  two  (hillings 
in  my  hand.  And  I  fee  as  clearly,  that  twice  two 
lunar  inhabitants  will  make  four  lunarians,  as 
that  twice  two  (hillings  will  make  four  (hillings. 
And  while  I  fee  this  to  be  fo,  I  fee  it  to  be  fo, 
and  cannot  fufpeft  it  poffible  to  be  othcrwife.  I 
may  doubt  the  perceptions  of  another  perfon,  if 
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I  cannot  myfelf  perceive  the  fatne  objeft :  But  X 
cannot  doubt  what  I  myfelf  perceive,  or  believe 
that  to  be  poQible,  which  I  fee  to  l^  impofli* 
ble. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  to  queftion  the  in* 
formation  of  our  faculties,  or  the  conclgfions  of 
our  reafon,  without  fome  ground  from  our  fa- 
coltied  themfelves,  is  a  direct  impoflibijity.  Sq 
that  thofe  very  philofopl^ers,  who  pretend  to 
queftion  the  informations  of  their  faculties,  nei-* 
ther  do»  nor  can  really  queftion  them,  fo  long  a| 
they  appear  unqueftionable. 

To  be  fufpicious  of  one's  own  judgment  in  a^ 
^afeSi  where  it  \s  poilible  to  err,  and  to  be  cau- 
tious of  proceeding  to  too  ra(h  concluHons,  is  the 
very  charafter  of  wifdom.  But  to  doubt,  or  ra- 
ther pretend  to  doubt,  where  reafon  fees  no 
ground  for  doubt,  even  where  the  mirid  diftindly 
perceives  truth,  is  endeavouring  at  a  pitch  of 
folly,  of  which  hun^an  nature  is  not  capable.    ' 

If  the  mind  is  any  thing,  if  there  are  any  re^- 
foning  faculties ;  what  is  the  objeft  of  thofe  re^- 
foning  faculties  ?  Not  falfliood.  For  fallhood  is 
a  negative,  a  mere  nothing,  and  is  not  capable  of 
being  perceived,  or  of  being  aijobjed  of  the  mind. 
If  therefore  there  is  a  rational  mind  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  the  objeft  of  that  mind  is  truth.  If  there 
is  no  truth,  there  is  no  perception.  Whatever 
the  mind  perceives,  fo  far  as  the  perception  is 
real,  is  truth.  When  the  reafoning  faculty  is  de- 
ceived^  it  is  not  by  diflindly  feeing  fomething 
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?h^t  is  not;  for  that  is  impofliblc;  but  either  by 
riot  perceiving  fomcthing,  which,  if  perceived, 
would  alter  the  ftarc  of  the  cafe  upon  the  whole; 
or  by  feeing  an  objpftof  the  underftanding  thro* 
a  falfe  medium,    Bgt  thefe,  pr  any  other  caufes 
of  erf  or,  do  l^y  no  means  ^ffcft  the  perception  of 
a  fimpic  idea  ;  nor  the  perception  of  a  fimple  re- 
lation between  two  fimple  ideas ;  nor  a  (imple 
iriference  frqm  fuph  fimple  relation.    No  mind 
whatever  can  di(lin£^ly  apd  intuitively  perceive, 
or  fee,  twice  tw6  to  be  five.   Becaufe,  that  twice 
i:wo  fhould  be  five,  is  an  impofiibility  and  felf- 
Cbntr^didjonin  terms,  as  much  as  faying  that  four 
IS  five,  or  that  a  th^ng  is  what  it  is  not.  Nor  can 
$ny  njiqd  diftinftly  perceive,  that  if  two  be  to 
four  as  fpur  js  to  ejght,  therefore  thripe  two  is 
four ;  for  that  \yould  be  diftinftly  perceiving  an 
|mpo(]5bility.    Npw  an  impoffibility  is  what  has 
no  e:|pi(lence|  fiqr  can  exift.    And  can  any  ^lind 
perceive,  clearly  percejvq,  what  does  not  exift  ? 
To  pcrcciyc  nothing,  pr  not  to  perceive,  is  the 
iamc.  So  that  jt  is  evident,  fp  much  of  any  thing 
{is  can  really  be  perceived,  muft  be  real  and  true. 
There  is  thprefqre  either  no  objeft  of  mind ;  no 
rational  faculties  in  the  univcrfc  ;  or  there  is  a 
|tal  truth  in  things,  whiph  fhe  mjnd  perceives, 
and  which  is  the  only  objedt  it  can  perceive,  in 
|hc  fame  manner,  as  it  Is  impoffible  for  the  eye; 
to  fee  abfolute  nothing,  or  to  fee,  and  not  fee,  at 
^  fame  time« 
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The  only  point  therefore  to  be  attended  to,  it 
to  endeavour  at  clear  perceptions  of  things,  with 
all  their  circumftance^,  connexions,  and  depeiv* 
dencies ;  which  requires  more  and  more  accuracy 
and  attention,  according  as  the  conclufion  to  be 
drawn  arifes  out  of  more  or  Ids  complex  premifesi 
and  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  a  mind  capable  of  talc* 
ing  in  a  much  greater  number  and  variety  of 
particulars,  than  can  be  comprehended  by  any  hu^ 
man  beings  and  of  feeing  clearly  through  all  their 
mutual  relations,  however  minute,  cxtenfive,  or 
complicated.  To  fuch  a  mind  all  kinds  of  dif' 
ficuUies  in  all  parts  of  knowledge  might  be  as 
eafy  to  inveftigate,  as  to  us  a  common  queftion 
in  arithmetic,  and  with  equ^  certainty.  For 
truths  of  all  kinds  are  alike  certain  and  alike 
clear  to  minds,  whofe  capacities  and  dates  qualify 
them  for  inveftigating  them.  And  what  is  be- 
fore faid  with  regard  to  our  fafety  in  truftin^ 
our  faculties  in  mathematical  or  arithmetical 
points,  is  equally  juft  with  refpeft  to  moral  and 
all  other  fubjedls.  Whatever  is  a  real,  clear,  and 
diftindt  objeft  of  perception,  muft  be  fortie  real 
exiftence.  For  an  absolute  nothing  can  never  be 
an  objedt  of  diftinft  perception.  Now  the  differ- 
ences, agreements,  contrafts,  analogies,  and  all 
other  relations  obtaining  among  moral  ideas,  are 
as  effencially  real,  and  as  proper  fubjcfts  of  rca- 
foning,  as  thofe  in  numbers  and  mathematics.  I 
can  no  more  be  deceived,  nor  bring  myfelfto 
doubt  a  clear  moral  propofnion,  or  axiom,  than 
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$,  mathematical  one.  I  can  no  more  doubt  whcr 
ther  b4ppiift&  is  not  preferable  to  mifiry,  than 
whether  the  wbolp  is  not  greater  than  any  of  its 
parts.  I  can  no  moft  doubt^  whether  a  being, 
^ho  enjoys  fi^  degrees  of  happinefs,  and  at  the 
^me  time  labours  under  on^e  degree  of  milery,  is 
not  in  a  i3etter  (itqatipn  than  another^  who  enjoys 
^t  three  degree^  of  htppinefs^  and  is  expoied  to 
oneofmifery^  fqppqfiqg  thqfe  degrees  equal  ia 
bqthy  than  1  pan  doubt  whether  a  mati,  who  is 
pbJQCbjSed  of  jgx  t^iouf^nd  pounds  and  owes  one, 
or  another,  ^ho  is  nfOfrth  only  three  thoqfand 
pounds  and  owes  one,  is  the  richer.  And  fo  of 
9II  othercaies,  where  our  views  ^nd  perceptions 
are  clear  and  diftinffc.  For  a  truth  qf  one  Ibrt  is 
^  much  a  truth,  as  of  another,  and,  when  fully 
pfsrceived,  is  as  incapable  of  being  doubted  of 
or  miitaken. 

Y^t  fome  have  argued,  that  though,  as  to 
numbers  and  mathematics,  there  is  a  real  inder 
pendent  truth  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  could 
not  ppjSibly  have  been  otherwife,  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent in  morals*  Though  it  was  impofllbic  in 
the  nature  of  things,that  twice  two  (hould  be  five, 
it  might  have  been  fo  contrii^ed,  that,  univerfaliy, 
what  is  now  virtue  (hould  have  been  vice,  and 
what  is  now  vice  (hould  have  been  virtue.  That 
all  our  natural  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
wholly  arbitrary  and  faSitious  ^  a  mere  inftindt 
or  taile  i  very  fuitable  indeed  to  the  prefent  ftale 
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of  things :  but  by  no  m^ns  founded  in  rerum  na^ 
turdjznd  only  the  pure  cffcft  of  a  ppfipve  ordi- 
nation of  Divide  w^fdom,  to  anfwer  certdn  ends. 
It  does  not  fuit  the  defign  of  this  worlc  to  en* 
ter  into  any  long  difcuflion  of  knotty  points. 
But  I  wpuld  aik  thofe  gentlemen,  who  maintain 
the  above  doilrine,  Whether  the  Divine  fcheme 
in  creating  a  univerfe,  and  communjc^cing  hap- 
pinefs  to  innumerable  beings/  which  before  had 
no  exiftence,  was  not  good,  or  preferable  to  the 
contrary  ?  If  they  fay,  there  was  no  good  in  crea- 
ting and  communicating  happinefs,  they  mull: 
Ihcw  the  wifdom  of  thie  infinitely- wife  Creator  in 
choofing  rather  to  create  than  not.  They  mu(t 
ihew  how  (to  fpcak  with  reverence)  he  came  to 
choofc  to  create:  a  world.  For  fincc  all  things 
appear  to  him  exa£Uy  as  they  are,  if  it  was  not 
in  itfelf  wifer  and  better  to  create  than  not,  it 
muft  have  appeared  fo  to  him,  and  if  it  had  ap- 
peared fo  to  him.  It  is  certain  he  never  had  pro-^ 
duced  a  world. 

To  this  fome  anfwer,  that  his  creating  a  world 
was  not  the  confequence  of  his  feeing  it  to  be  in 
itfelf  better  to  create  than  not ;  but  he  was  moved 
to  it  by  the  benevolence  of  his  own  nature,  which 
attribute  of  goodnefs  or  benevolence  is,  as  well  as 
benevolence  in  a  good  man,  according  to  their 
notionr  of  it,  no  nwre  than  a  tafte  or  inclination, 
)yhich  happens,  they  know  not  how,  to  be  in  the 
Divine  nature ;  but  is  in  itfelf  indifferent,  and 
abilrading  from  its  confccpicnceSy  neither  amia- 
ble 
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blc  nor  odious,  good  nor  bad.  To  this  the  reply 
is  cafy,  tp  wit,  That  there  is  not,  nor  can  be, 
any  atcribute  in  theDiv^ine  nature,  that  could  pof- 
fibly  have  been  wanting  ;  or  the  want  of  which 
would  not  have  beien  an  imperfe£lion  :  for  what'^ 
ever  is  in  his  nature,  is  neceffary,  elfe  it  could 
not  be  in  his  nature  ^  neceflity  being  the  only  ac« 
count  to  be  given  for  his  exiflence  and  attributes. 
Now  what  is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  can- 
not be  faid  to  exift  neceffarily  ;  therefore  could 
not  exift  in  God.  To  queftion  whether  goodneft 
or  benevolence  in  the  Divine  nature  is  ncceflary 
or  accidental,  is  the  fame,  as  queftioning  whether 
the  very  exiftence  of  the  Deity  is  neccflary  or  ac- 
cidental. For  whatever  is  in  God,  is  God.  And 
to  queftion  whether  the  Divine  attribute  of  good- 
nefs  is  a  real  perfcdion,  or  a  thing  indiiferent, 
that  is,  to  doubt,'  whether  the  Divine  nature 
might  not  have  been  as  perfect  without,  as  with 
it ;  comes  to  the  fame  as  queftioning,  whether 
exiftence  is  a  thing  indifferent  to  the  Deity,  or 
not.  His  whole  nature  is  excellent  i  is  the  abf* 
trad  of  e^tcellence ;  and  nothing  belonging  to 
him  is  indifferent.    Of  which  more  hereafter. 

It  js  therefore  evident,  that  the  benevolence  of 
the  Divine  nature  is  in  itfelf  a  real  excellence  or 
perfeftion,  independent  of  our  ideas  of  it,  and 
cannot,  without  the  higheft  abfurdity^  not  to  fay 
iippiety,  be  conceived  of,  as  indifferent.  It  is  aU 
fo  evident,  that  it  muft  have  been  upon  the  whole 
better  that  the  univerfe  (hould  be  created,  and  a 

number 
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number  of  creatures  produced  (in  order  to  be 
partakers  of  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  hap- 
pinefs)  than  not;  elfe  God,  who  fees  all  things  as 
they  are,  could  not  have  fecn  any  reafon  for  crea- 
ting, and  therefore  would  not  have  created 
them. 

Let  it  then  be  fuppo&d,  th^t  fome  being 
fhould,  through  thoughtleffnefs  and  voluntary 
blindnefs  at  firll,  and  afterwards  through  pride 
and  rebellion,  at  length  work  up  his  malice  to 
that  degree,  as  to  wifli  to  deftroy  the  whole  crea- 
tion, OF  tp  fubjedt  millions  of  innocent  beings  to 
unfpeakable  mifery ;  would  this  likewife  be  good  i 
Was  it  better  to  create  than  not  ?  and  is  it  like^^ 
^ifc  bettfer  to  deftroy  than  preferve?  Was  it  good 
to  give  being  and  happinefs  to  innumerable  crea- 
tures ?  and  would  it  likewife  be  good  to  plunge 
innumerable  innocent  creatures  into  irrecoverable 
ruin  and  mifery  ?  If  thefe  feeming  oppofites  be 
not  entirely  the  fame,  then  there  U  in  morals  a 
real  diSerence,  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  truth, 
proportion,  agreement,  and  difagreement,  in  the 
jiature  of  things  (of  which  the  Divine  nature  is 
the  bafis)  independent  on  pofitive  will,  and  which 
could  «oc  have  been  otherwife ;  being  no  more 
arbitrary  or  faftitious,  than  what  is  found  in 
numbers,\or  mathematics.  So  that  a  wickedly- 
difpofed  being  would,  fo  long  as  he  continued 
tinrefbrmcd,  have  been  as  really  fo  in  any  other 
ftateofihiogs,  and  in  any  other  world,  as  in  this 
in  which  we  live  -,  and  a- good  being  would  have 
•      -  been 
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bttn  equally  amiable  and  valuable  ten  thoulmd 
]^ears  ago,  and  in  the  planet  Jupiter^  as  upon 
earth,  and  in  our  £imess;  and  the  diffefente  be*- 
^een  the  degrees  of  goodnefs  and  rfialigmty  are 
to  determinate,  and  as  diftindl^  perceived  by  fii- 
perior  beings;  as  between  a  hundred,  a  tbiou&nd^ 
tnd  a  mdlion  \  oi  between  a  tine,  ai  furfa6e»  wdd 
a  cube. 

NothSng  IS  more  evklent,  thid  ttiit  we  can 
enter  a  very  great  way  into  the  Divine  (bheme  in 
the  natural  v^orld,  and  fee  very  deafrly  the  wif« 
dom  and  contfivani:e,  which  fhine  confpictious  id 
ivery  part  of  it.  I  believe  nobody  ever  took 
k  into  hii  hea^I  to  doubt,  whether  the  inhabitants' 
6f  any  other  world  woitld  not  judge  the  (tin  to 
l>e  proper  for  giving  light;  the  eye  for  feeinlj^  the 
ear  for  hearing,  and  fo  forth.  No  oiife  eve^ 
doubted  whether  the  angel  Gabrid  conceived  of 
the  wifdom  of  God  in  the  nAural  world;  in  ixi^ 
manner  contrary  to  what  we  ao.  Why  then 
ihould  people  fill  thei^  heads  with  fancies,  about 
tixt  perceptions  of  moral  tnith,  any  niore  thaii 
6f  natural.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  we  have  all 
6ur  dear  and  immediate  ideals,  by  our  being  ca- 
pable of  feeing,  or  apprehending  (within  a  cer-r 
tain  limited  iphere)  things  ses  they  are  really  and 
efientially  in  themfelves.  And  we  may  be  aifur* 
td,  that  fimple  truths  do  by  no  means  appear 
to  our  minds  in  any  ftate  eflentially  different 
from  or  contrary  to  that  in  which  they  appear  to 
die  mind  of  tl}e.  angel  Gabriel. 

z  Thac 
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That  there  is  a  pplfibility  of  attaining  certaia- 
ty,  by  fenfation^  intuition,  dedudidn,  teftimoirf^ 
and  infpiratio0»  fecnss  cafy  enough  to  prove.. 
For^  At&i  where  fenfadon  is,  all  other  arguments 
or  proofs  ate  fujperfluous.    What  I  feel  I  cannot » 
bring  myfelf  to  doubt,  if  I  woulcjl.  I  muft  either 
really  exift  or  ndt.    But  I  cannot  eVeti  be  mif* 
taken  in  imagining  I  f^el  my  Own  exiftencei  for. 
that  neceifarily  fuppofeS  my  exiftingi    I  feel  mj 
mind  cafy  and  calm.  I  cannot,  if  I  wouId»  bring, 
myfelf  to  doubts  whether  my  mind  is  eafy  and, 
Calm.  Becaufe  Ifeel  aperfed  internal  tranquillity  § 
and  there  is  nptbing  within  or  without  me  tO( 
perfuade  trie  to  doubt  the  reality  of  what  I  feel  i 
and  what  I  reaUy  feel,  fo  far  as  I  really  feel  it^ 
ihuft  be  real  I  it  being  abfard  to.  talk  of  feeling 
or  perceiving  yrbac  ha^  tio  real  exiftence. 

Again,  there  is  iio  natural  abfurdrty  in  fup« 
pofingit  poflible.for  a  human,  or  other  intelli- 
gent mind,  to  anrive  at  a  clear  and  diftin£fc  per- 
ception of  truth  by  intuitio^n.    On  the  contrary^ 
the  fuppofition  of  the  poflibility  of  a  faculty  of  ia- 
telligence  nece^arily  infers  the  poffibility  of  the  ex^ 
iftencc  of  truths  as  the  obje£fc  of  intelligence,  and  c^ 
truth's  being  within  the  reach  of  the  intelligent 
faculty.  If  there  is  but  one  being  in  the  univerfi^^ 
capable  of  underflandiitg  truths  there  mull  b^ 
truth  for  that  being  to  underftand  $  and  th^ 
truth  muft  be  within  the  reach  of  his  underftand* 
ing.    But  as  it  is  fclf-evident,'  that  ther^  are  an 
infinite  number  of  ideal,  or  conceivable  truths^- 
it  is  likewife  evident,  there  muft  be  an'  infiiiitcly 

comprehenfive 
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comprcHenfiveundcrftanding,  which  perceives  tKis 
in6nity  of  traths;  T<^  talk  of  a  truth  perceivable 
by  no  mirtd^  or  that  nev^r  has  been  the  objeft  of 
any  perceptive  faculty,  would  be  a  fdf-contra^ 
diAion.  •  Mind  b  thfe  vtty  Juhjitatum  of  truth. 
An  infinite  mind  of  infinite  trtith.  That  a  finite 
underftanding  may  attjiin  a  finite  perception  of 
truth,  is  neceflafy  to  be  admitted,  unlefs  wc  deny 
the  poflibility  of  the'  exifteftce  cf  any  finite  uti-* 
derftanding.  For  an  underl^anding  capable  of 
actsiiiisiig  no  degree  of  knowledge  of  truth,  or  a» 
underftanding  which  fjcither  did  nor  could  un- 
derftand  or  perceive  ariy  oiie  truth,  is  a  contra* 
Aftion  in  words.  Proceeding  in  this  train  of  rea- 
ibning,  we  frfyi  Either  there  is  no  ftttch  thirig  as 
intuition  pofSMt^  or  k  muft  be  poflible  by  intui-- 
tion  to  perceive  truth  ;  there  is  tio  fuch  thing  as 
fcnfation  poflible,  or  it  mufft  be  poffible  Tor  the 
mind  to  perceive  real  objefts.  That  what  We  ac-* 
tbally  and  really  apprehend  by  intuition  and  fcn- 
fation, muft  be'fbmewha:  real,  as  far  as  ailually 
land  really  apprehended  5  it  beirig  impoffible  to 
apprehend  that  which  is  not.  Now  the  evidence 
cf  the  reality  of  any  exiftence,  or  the  truth  of 
any  propofition,  let  it  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  deduftion,  by  teftimony,  by  revelation,  or  if 
there  were  a  thoufand  other  methods  of  infor- 
tnationj  would  ftill  be  reducible  at  laft  to  direft 
intuition  -,  excepting  what  arifes  froni  fenfation. 
The  mind,  in  judging  of  any  propofition,  thro* 
whatever  channel  communicated   to  it,  or  on 

whatever 
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ivliatever  arguments  eftabliflifed,  judges  of  the 
Ilrength  of  the  evidence  ;  it  makes  allowance  for 
the  objeftions;  ic  balances  the  arguments.  Or 
conflderations  of  whatever  kind,  againft  one  ano- 
ther ;  it  feeis  which  preponderates.  And  fiippo- 
fing  this  to  be  done  properly,  it  fees  the  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe,  arid  detfermines  accordingly ;  nor 
can  it  poflibly  determine  contrary  to  what  it  fees 
to  be  the  true  ftate  of  the  fcafe. 

When,  fof  example,  1  confider  in  my  oWn  mind^ 
on  one  hand^  the  various  evidence  from  authors 
and  remains  of  ahtiquity,  that  there  was  fbf- 
mcrly  fuch  a  ftate  as -the  Roman^  which  conquered 
great  part  of  this  fide  of  the  globe  ;  and  on  the 
other,  find  no  reafon  for  doubting  of  the  exif- 
tence  of  fuch  a  ftate  in  former  times,  I  find  it  as 
feafonable  to  believe  itj  and  asimpoflible  to  doubt 
it,  as  tO' doubt  the  folution  of  a  queftion  in  nun^- 
bers  or  quantity^  which  I  had  proved  by  arith- 
metic vtilgztr  and  decimal,  and  by  algebra.  And 
fo  of  other  inftanceSi  So  that,  though  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  fay,  I  fee,  by  intuition,  the 
truth  of  this  propofitiort,  "  There  was  once  fuch 
**  a  city  as  Rome ;"  yet  I  may  with  the  utmoft 
propriety  fay,  I  fee  luch  a  fuperabundance  of 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  propofitiort,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fee  no  reafon  to  think  that  any 
valid  objeftions  can  be  brought  againft  ic,  that 
I  intuitively  fee  the  evidence  for  it  to  be  fuch  as 
puts  it  beyond  all  pofiibility  of  being  doubted  by 
me,  and  feel  that,  though  I  fliould  labour  ever 

Vol.  IL  C  fo 
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fo  much  to  bring  myfelf  to  queftion  ic,  I  abfo- 
lutely  cannot;  nor  can  I  conceive  it  poflible  that 
it  Ihould  appear  queftionable  to  any  pcrfon,  who 
has  fairly  confidercd  it. 

Suppofe,  in  the  fame  manner,  (in  a  point 
which  has  been  difputed)  a  man,  of  a  clear  head, 
to  have  thoroughly  examined  all  the  various  evi- 
dences for  the  Chriftian  religion,  allowing  to 
every  one  its  due  weight,  and  no  more  5  fuppofe 
him  to  have  attentively  confidered  every  objec- 
tion againft  it,  allowing,  likewife,  to  every  one 
impartially  its  full  force ;  fuppofe  the  refult  of 
the  wdole  enquiry  to  be  his  finding  fuch  a  pre- 
pondcrancy  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  as  (hould  beyond  all  comparifon  over- 
balance the  whole  weight  of  the  objedtions  againft 
it;  I  fay,  that  fuch  a  perfon  would  then  intui- 
tively fee  the  evidence  for  Chrillianity  to  be  un- 
furmountable  ;  and  could  no  more  bring  him-, 
fclf  to  doubt  it,  than  to  doubt  whether  all  thp 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones  ; 
nor  to  conceive  the  poflibility  of  ^ny  other  perfon's 
doubting  it,  who  had  fairly  confidered  both  fides 
of  the  queftion. 

In  the  fame  manner  a  perfon,  who  fliould  care- 
fully examine  the  arguments  in  a  fyftem  of  ethics, 
and  (hould  clearly  and  convincingly  perceive  the 
ftrength  of  each,  the  connexion  of  one  with  ano- 
ther, and  the  refult  of  the  whole ;  might  in  the 
ftrifteft  propriety  of  fpeech  be  faid  to  fee  in- 
tuitively 
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tuitively  the  truth  and  juftnefs  of  that  fyfteoi  of 
ethics. 

If  fo,  then  it  is  plain,  that  certainty  is,  in  the 
^  nature  of  things,  equally  attainable  upon  all  fub- 
jccts,  though  beings  of  our  limited  capacity  may 
not,  in  our  prefent  imperfedt  ftate,  be  capable 
of  attaining  it.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  truth 
of  the  mod  obvious  axiom   in    arithmetic  or 
geometry  may  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  an  infant, 
or  an  idiot ;  which  appears  felf-evident  to  the 
firft  glance  of  any  mind  that  is  capable  of  put- 
ting two  thoughts  together.    How  comes  it  to 
paft,  that  the  truth  of  fuch  an  axiom  as  the  fol- 
lowing appears  immediately  irtconteftable :  That 
if  from  equal  quantities  equal  quantities  be  fub- 
traded,    equal   quantities    will  remain  ?    How 
comes,  I  fay,  the  truth  of  this  axiom  to  appear 
at  once,  while  moral  doftrines  furnifli  endlefs 
difpute  ?  The  obvious   anfwer  is,  from  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  terms  of  the  propofition,   and  of 
what  is  affirmed  of  them,  which  leaves  no  room 
for  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  ;  and  from  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  fubjeft  to  be  confidered,  or  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  number  of  ideas  to  be  taken  in, 
which  prevents  all  danger  of  puzzling,  or  dif- 
tradling  the  underftanding,  and  rendering  the  re- 
fult  or  conclufion  doubtful.    Suppole  the  argu- 
ments for  Chriftianity  to  be  cxaftly  one  thoufand, 
and  the  objeftions  againft  it  cxadly  one  hundred  : 
-  Suppofe  an  angelic,  or  other  fuperior  underftand'^ 
ing,   to  perceive  intuitively  the  exa£t  ftate  of 
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each ;  and  to  fee  diftindly  the  hundred  objec- 
tions to  be  furmountable,  or  not  valid,  agd  the 
arguments  to  be  everyone  folid  and  conclufive j, 
I  fay,  that  fuch  a  being  would  intuitively  fee  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
human  mind  fees  the  truth  of  any  complex  de- 
ixionflration  in  Euclid. 

It  is  therefore  certain,  that  all  evidence  \yhat- 
cvcr  is  to  be  finally  tried  by,  and  reduced  to  in- 
tuition, except  that  which  we  have  from  fenfa- 
tion  :  That  truth  of  all  kinds  is  equally  capable 
of  being  intuitively  perceived,  and  of  being  af- 
certained  to  minds  fitted  for  receiving  and  ex- 
amining it :  That  moral  truth  is  in  no  refpeft 
naturally  more  vague  or  precarious  than  mathe- 
matical ;  but  equally  fixed,  and  equally  clear,  ta 
fuperior  minds  ;  and  probably  will  be  fo  here- 
after to  thofe  of  the  human  make,  who  fhall 
attain  to  higher  improvements  in  future  dates  : 
And  that  in  the  mean  time  our  duty  is  to  exa- 
mine carefully,  and  to  adt  upon  the  relult  of  can- 
did enquiry. 

.  That  we  are,  in  fome  inftances  of  inconfider- 
able  importance  to  our  final  happinefs,  liable 
to  error,  is  no  more  than  a  natural  confequencc 
of  the  imperfedion  of  our  prefent  ftate,  and  the 
number  of  particulars  neceflary  to  be  takea  in^ 
in  order  to  find  out  the  true  ftate  of  things  upon 
the  whole.  But  this,  fo  far  from  proving  the 
impoffibility  of  coming  at  truth,  or  that  we  arc 
cjtpofed  to  irremqdiable  error,  fhews,  that  truth 
t  is 
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is  certainly  to  be  attained  by  fuch  intelligent  bi* 
ings  as  Ihall,  with  proper  advantages  of  capacity 
and  means,  fet  themfelves  to  the  finding  it  put 
with  fincerity  and  diligence. 

The  amount  of  what  has  been  faid  on'  moral 
certainty  is  briefly  as  follows,  viz. 

That  it  is  felf-contradidory  to  talk  of  doubt* 
itig  thfc  perceptions  of  our  faculties,  it  being  im- 
poffible  to  perceive  a  truth  clearly,  and  yet  to 
doubt  it. 

That  our  fimple  idea^,  being  the  immediate  . 
objeds  of  cor  uhderftandings,  and  being  level  to 
direA  intuition,  arc  capable  of  being  with  the 
grdat^ft  exadnefs  examined  and  compared,  in 
order  to  the  finding  the  truth  or  falfhood  of  any 
propofitioq,  whofe  terms  are  not  too  complex, 
or  otherwife  out  of  the  reach  of  our  faculties. 
And  that  w^hatever  the  underftanding  clearly  dc* 
tcrmines,  after  mature  examihation,  to  be  truth. 
It  is  impoiTible  to  doubt. 

That  whatever  any  mind  really  perceives  muft 
be  real,  as  far -as  perceived.  That  therefore, 
there  muft  be  real  truth  perceivable,  elfe  there 
could  be  no  perceptive  faculty  in  the  universe  j 
fince  falfhoods  and  i'mpofTibilities  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  perceivable,  being  non-enti- 
ties. 

* 

That  all  kinds  of  truths  appear  equally  cer- 
tairt  to  minds  capable  of  inveftigatihg  therh. 
That  riiOral  truth  is  in  its  own  nature  no  more 
vague  or  precarious,  than  mathematicah  though 
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in  foTiic  inftances  more  difficultly  inveftigatcd  by 
our  narrow  and  defeftive  faculties. 

That  there  niui^  be  in  the  nature  of  things, 
(the  bafis  of  which  is  the  Divine  nature)  an  eter- 
nal, cflential,  and  unchangeable  difference  in 
iTiOrals  i  that  there  is  a  real,  not  a  faftitious,  or 
^rbiirary,  good  and  evil,  a  greater  and  lefs  pre- 
ferabknefs  in  different  characters  and  anions. 
That,  accordingly,  if  it  had  been  in  the  nature 
of  things  no  way  better  that  an  univerfe  Ihould 
be  created,  than  not;  it  is  evident,  God,  who 
fees  all  things  as  they  are,  would  not  have  feen 
arjy  reafon  for  creating  an  univerfe,  and  there- 
fore would  not  have  exerted  his  power  in  the 
produftion  of  it. 

That  the  Divine  attribute  of  benevolence  is, 
in  its  own  nature,  really  and  eflTcntially,  and  with- 
out all  regard  to  the  notions  of  created  beings, 
and  excluQve  of  all  confequences,  aperfedion; 
not  an  indifferent  property,  as  fome  pretend.  For 
that  nothing  either  evil  or  indifferent  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  exifting  neceffarily  :  but  the  Divine 
benevolence  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  his 
nature  ^xift  necc/Tarily. 

That  if  it  was  proper,  or  good,  to  create  an 
univerfe  of  beings  capable  of  happinefs,  it  muft 
on  the  contrary  be  improper,  or  morally  wicked^ 
p  endeavour  to  oppofe  the  Divine  fcheme  of  be- 
nevolence, or  to  wifli  innocent  beings  condemn- 
ed to  mifcry.  There  is  therefore  an  eternal  and 
^flential,  not  a  faftitibus,  or  arbitrary,  good  and 

evil 
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evil  in  morals  ;  and  the  foundation  of  moral  good 
is  in  the  neceflary  and  unchangeable  attributes  of 
the  Divine  nature. 

That  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things  at- 
tainable by  fenfation.  That  reality  muft  be  the 
objeft  of  fenfation,  it  being  impoffible  to  feel 
what  has  no  exiftence.  That  it  is  impoffible  to 
doubt  what  we  perceive  by  fenfation. 

That  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things  at- 
tainable by  intuition.  That  the  exiftencfe  of  in- 
telligence neceflarily  fuppofes  that  of  truth,  as 
the  objeft  of  underftanding.  That  truth  is  a 
Divine  attribute;  therefore  muft  exift  neceflarily. 
That  every  intelligent  mind  muft  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  intuitively  perceiving  truth.  And  that 
we  find  by  experience,  we  cannot  even  force  our- 
felves  to  doubt  the  truths  we  intuitively  per- 
ceive. 

That  fuch  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  thino-s 
attainable  in  fubjeds  of  wfiich  we  receive  infor- 
mation by  deduAion,  teftimony,  and  revelation,  ' 
as  renders  it  impoffible  for  the  mind  tp  hefitate 
or  doubt.  For  that  the  fum,  or  refult,  of  all 
kinds  of  evidence,  however  complex  and  vari- 
ous, except  what  arifes  from  fenfation ;  is  the 
objeft  of  direct  intuition. 

To  conclude  this  introduftion  :  were  our  pre- 
fent  ftate  much  more  difadvantageous  than  it  is ; 
did  we  labour  under  much  greater  difficulty  and 
uncertainty,  than  we  do,  }n  our  iearch  after  truth  5 
prudence  would  ftill  direft  us,  upon  the  whole, 

C  4  what 
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what  courfc  to  take.  The  probability  of  lafety 
in  the  main  would  ftill  be  upon  the  fide  of  vir- 
tue; and  there  would  ftill  be  reafon  to  fear  that 
vice  and  irregularity  would  end  ill.  This  alone 
would  be  enough  to  keep  wife  and  confiderate 
beings  to  their  duty,  as  far  as  known.  Bgt  our 
condition  is  very  different ;  and  our  knowledge 
of  all  neceffary  truth  fufficiently  clear,  cxtcnfiye 
d  certain. 

S    E    C   -T.      I. 

The  Being  and  /Attributes  of  Gpd  eJtabVft>ed  as 
the  Foundation  of  Morality. 

NOTHING  is  rpore  indifputable  than 
that  fomething  now  exifts.  Every  per- 
fon  may  fay  to  himfelf,  '•  I  certainly  exifl :  for 
''  I  feel  that  I  exift.  And  I  could  neither  feel 
"  that  I  exift,  nor  be  deceived  in  imagining  it, 
**  if  I  was  nothing.  If,  therefore,  I  exift,  the 
^'  next  queftion  is,  How  1  came  to  be  ?"  What- 
ever exifts,  muft  owe  its  being,  and  the  parti- 
cular circumftances  of  it,  to  fome  caufe  prior  to 
itfelf,  unlefs  \t  exifts  neceffarily.  For  a  being  to 
exift  neceffarily,  is  to  exift  fo  as  th^t  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  that  being  not  to  have  exifted,  and 
that  the  fuppofition  pf  its  not  exifting  fhould  im- 
ply a  dired:  con  trad  i(5t  ion  in  tprms.  Let  any 
perfon  try  to  conceive  of  fpace  ^nd  duration  as 
annihilated,  or  not  exifting,  and  Jie  will  find  it  Jm- 
poffible,  and  that  they  will  ftill  return  upon  his 

mind 
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fBind  in  fpite  of  all  his  efforts  to  the  contrary. 
Such  an  cxiftence  therefore  is  neceflary,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  account  to  be  given,  than  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  exift ;  and  this 
account  is  fully  fatisfying  to  the  jmind. 

Whatever  difficulty  we  may  find  in  conceiving 
^  the  particular  mqdus  of  a  neceflary  cxiftence ; 
an  ejciftence,  which  always  was,  and  could  noc 
jbut  be  i  always  continuing,  but  which  never  had 
^  beginning;  as  all  the  difficulty  of  fuch  concept 
tions  evidently  arifes  from  the  narrownefs  of  our 
•linite  and  limited  minds,  and  as  our  reafon  forces 
us  upon  grantmg  the  reality  and  neceffity  of  them, 
it  WQuld  be  contradiding  the  moft  irrcfiftibic 
convidions  of  our  reafon,  to  difpute  them; 
,;and  it  is  indeed  out  of  our  power  to  dispute 
them. 

To  have  recourfc  to  an  infinite  fucceflion  of 
dependent  caufes,  produced  by  one  another  from 
eternity,  and  to  give  that  as  an  account  erf*  the 
exiftence  of  the  world,  will  give  no  fatisfadion 
to  the  mind  ;  but  will  confound  it  with  an  infi- 
nite abfurdity.  For  if  it  be  abfurd  to  attempt  to 
conceive  of  one  fingle  dependent  being,  pro- 
duced without  a  caufe,  or  exifting  without  being 
brought  into  exiftence  by  fome  pre-exifl«nt  caufe; 
,  it  is  infinitely  more  fo,  to  try  to  conceive  of  an 
infinite  feries  of  dependent  beings  exifting  with, 
out  being  produced  by  anv  original  and  un- 
created   caufe;    as  it  would  be  more  fhock- 

*  -  ing 
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ing  to  talk  of  a  thoufand  links  of  a  chain  hang- 
ing upon  nothing,  than  of  one. 

That  the  material  world  is  not  the  firft  caufe,  is 
cvident,becaufe  the  firft  caufe,  exifting  ncccflarily, 
without  which  neceffity  he  could  not  poffibly  exift, 
as  a  firft  caufe,   muft  be  abfolutcly  perfe<f>,   un- 
changeable, and  every  where  the  fame,  of  which 
afterwards.    This,  we  fee,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
affirmed  of  the  material  world ;  its  form,  motion^ 
and  fubftance,  being  endlefsly  various,  and  fab* 
jeft  to  perpetual  change.    That  nothing  material 
could  have    been   the   neceffarily  exiftent  firft 
caufe  is  evident,  becaufe  we  know,  that  all  ma- 
terial fubftances  confift  of  a  number  of  uncon* 
neftcd  and    fcparable  particles  ;    which  would 
give,  not  one,  but  a  number  of  firft  caufes,  which 
is  a  palpable  abfurdity.    And  that  the  firft  cauib 
cannot  be  one  fingle  indivifible  atom,  is  plain» 
becaufe  the  firft  caufe,  being  neceflarily  exiftent, 
muft  be  equally  neceflary  throughout  infinite 
fpace. 

That  chance,  which  is  only  a  word,  not  a  real 
being,  Ihould  be  the  caufe  of  the  exiftence  of 
the  world,  is  the  fame  as  faying,  that  nothing  is 
the  caufe  of  its  exiftence,  or  that  it  neither  cxifts 
neceflarily,  nor  was  produced  by  that  which 
exifts  neceflarily,  and  therefore  does  not  exift  at 
all.  Therefore,  after  fuppofing  ever  fo  long  a 
.  feries  of  beings  producing  one  another,  wc  muft 
at  laft  have  recourfc  to  fomc  Firft  Caufe  of  all, 
himfelf  uncaufed,  exifting  neceflarily,  or  fo,  as 

that 
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that  the  fuppofiiion  of  his  not  exifting  would 
imply  a  comradiftion.  This  firft  caufc  we  call 
God. 

.    The  firft  caufe  muft  of  neceflSty  be  one,  in  the 
4no:V  pure,  fun  pie,  and  indivifible  manner.    For 
the  firll  caufe  muft  exift  neceffarily,  that  is,  it 
is  a  dirc6t  abfurdity  to  fay,  that  fomething  now 
cxifts,  and  yet  there  is  no  original  firft  caufe  of 
.cxitlence.  Now,  when  to  avoid  this  abfurdity,  we 
bavc  admitted  one  independent,  neceflarily-exif- 
tfiixti  firft  caufe,  if  we  afterwards  proceed  to  admit 
another. firft  caufe,  or  number  of  firft  caufes,  we 
ihaltfiod«  that  all  but  one  are  fuperfiuous.    Be- 
caufe.  one  is  fufficicnt  to  account  for  the  exif- 
tence.pf  all  things.    And  as  it  will  eridently  be 
ftp  c<)nitradi6tion  to  fuppofe  any  one  out  of  a  plu- 
rality Dot  to  exiftv  fence  one  alone  is  fufficient; 
it  follows  that  there: can  be  but  one  fingle  firft 
caufe.' 

.  Befides,  it  will  be  fnadfe  evident,  by  and  by, 
th?it  the  firfttcaufc  n>.uft  .be  abfolutely  perfeft,  in 
every  poffible  refpe<3:i  -and  Jn  every  poiTible  de- 
gree. Now  that. whifthingroflea. and  fwallows  up 
into  itfelf  ail  poffible  ptrfeftion,  or  rather,  is 
itfelf  abfolute  pcrfeftion,  can  be  but  one  5  be* 
caufe  there  can  be  but  one  abfolute  Whole  of 
perfeftion. 

We  may  poffibly,  through  inattention,  commit 
m'jftakes  with  refpeft  to  w,hat  are,  or  are  not, 
perfections  fit  to  be  afcribed  to  the  firft  caufe,  as 
ibme  of  the  Heathens  were  abfurd  enough  to 

afcribe  j 
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afcribe  even  to  their  fupreme  detty  attribiitek 
which  ought  rather  to  be  termed  vices  than  vir- 
tues. But  we  can  never  miftake  in  afcribing  to 
the  Supreme  Being  all  pol&ble,  real,  and  conlif- 
tent  perfeflions.  For  a  Being,  who  exift^  na- 
turally and  neceflarily,  muft  of  necellity  exift  in 
an  infinite  and  unbounded  manner,  the  ground 

'  of  his  exiftence  being  alike  in  all  moments  df 
duration,  and  all  points  of  fpace.  Whatever  eic- 
ifts  naturally  and  neceflarity  in  the  Eaft,  tnuil 
of  courfe  exifl:  naturally  and  neceflarily  in  thb 
Weft,  in  the  South,  and  in  the  North,  above  aDd 
below,  in  former,  prefent,  knd  in  future  times^ 
Whatever  exifts  in  this  manner,  exifts  in  a  peN 
fed  manner..  Whatever  exifts  in  a  perfeft  miui- 
ner,  in  refpcft  of  extent  and  duration,  muft  cn^ 
dendy  be  perfect  in  every  Other  refpedb,  of  wWch 
its  nature  is  capable.  For  the  whole  idea  of  luch 
a  Being  is  by  the  fuppofition  natural  and  necef- 
fary;  a  partial  heceffity  being  an  evident  abfur- 
dity.  That  the  firft  caufe  therefore  (hould  be  de- 
ficient in  any  one  perfeftion  confiftent  with  thas 

'  nature  of  fuch  a  Being  as  We  muft  conclude  the 
£rft  caufe  to  be,  is  as  evident  a  contradiction, 
as  to  fay  that  the  Brft  caufe  may  naturally  and 
necefTarily  exift  in  the  Eaft,  dnd  not  in  the  Weftr, 
at  priefent,  but  not  in  time  paft,  or  to  cOme. 
JFor  fuppofe  it  were  argued,  that  the  firft  caufe 
may  not  be  infinite,  for  example,  in  wifdom^  I 
a(k  firft.  Whether  wildom  can  be  faid  to  be  k 

property 
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property  unfuitablc  to  the  idea  of  the  firft  caufc? 
This  will  hardly  be  pretended.  No  one  can  ima- 
gine it  would  be  a  more  proper  idea  of  the  firft 
caufe,  to  think  of  bim  as  of  a  Being  utterly  void 
of .  intelligence,  than  as  infinite  in  knowledge. 
It  is  evident,  that  of  two  beings,  otherwifc 
alike,  but  one  of  which  was  wholly  void  of 
intdligence,  and-  the  other  poflcfled  of  it, 
the  latter  would  be  more  perfeft  than  the 
former,  by  the  difference  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  intelligence  he  poflcfled.  On  the  other 
hmd^  of  two  beings  otherwile  alike,  but 
one  of  which  laboured  under  a  vicious  inclina- 
tion, which  occafioned  a  deviation  from,  or  de- 
ficiency of  moral  perfeiSlion,  and  the  other  was 
wholly  clear  of  fuch  imperfeftion,  the  latter 
would  be  a  more  perfcft.  nature  than  the  former, 
by  the  difference  of  the  whole  amount  of  fuch 
negative  quantity,  or  deficiency.  Which  fliews 
the  neceflity  of  afcribing  to  the  Supreme  Being 
every  poflible  real  perfeftion,  and  the  abfurdity 
of  fuppofing  the  fmalleft  .imperfeftion  or  defici- 
ency to  be  in  his  nature. 

If  it  be  evident  then  that  wifdom,  in  any  the 
lowed:  degree,  is  an  attribute  fit  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  firft  caufe,  and  if  whatever  is  in  the  firft 
caufe,  is  in  him  naturally  and  neccflarily,  that 
4s,  could  not  but  have  been  in  him,  it  is  obvious, 
that  fuch  an  attribute  cannot  be  in  him  in  any 
limited  degree^  any  more  than  he  can  natural! v 
3  and 
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and  neceflarily  exift  in  one  point  of  fpace,  and 
not  through  all.  It  is  an  evident  concradiftion 
to  fuppofe  the  firft  caufe  exifting  naturally  and 
neceflarily,  and  yet  limited,  either  as  to  his  ex- 
iftence  or  perfcftions ;  becaufe  it  is  plain,  there 
can  be  nothing  to  limit  them,  which  is  the  fame, 
as  faying,  that  they  muft  be  unlimited.  Farther, 
whatever  is  in  the  nature  or  eflence  of  the  firft 
caufe,  muft  be  in  him  naturally  and  neceflarily, 
that  is,  is  an  eflential  attribute  of  his  nature,  or 
could  not  but  have  been  in  his  nature  ;  for  if  it 
had  been  pofTible  that  his  nature  could  have  been 
without  any  particular  attribute,  it  certainly 
would,  by  the  very  fuppofition.  Now  whatever 
is  neceflarily  an  attribute  of  Deity,  is  Deity. 
And  limited  Deity  is  a  contradiftion,  as  much 
as  limited  infinity.  For  infinity  is  unbounded, 
knowledge  is  unbounded,  power  is  unbounded, 
goodnefs  is  unbounded.  Thefe  and  the  reft  are 
the  neceflary  attributes  of  Deity.  And  as  they 
are  in  him,  they  together  form  the  idea  of  Su- 
preme Deity.  The  Deity  or  firft  caufe  muft 
therefore  be  pofTefTcd  of  every  poffible  perfcdkion 
in  an  infinite  degree,  all  thofe  perfeftions  being 
naturally  infinite,  and  there  being  nothing  to  li- 
mit the  Deity,  or  his  perfeftions. 

We  cannot  therefore  avoid  concluding,  that 
the  firft  caufe  is  pofTefled  of  infinite  intelli- 
gence, or  knowledge,  that  his  infinite  mind  is  a 
treafure  of  an  infinity  of  truths,  that  he  has  ever 
had  at  all  moments  from  all  eternity,  and  ever 

wiU 
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will  to  all  eternity  have  In  his  view,  and  in 
adual  contemplation,  all  things  that  ever  have 
exiftedy  that  do  now,  or  ever  fhall  exift,  through- 
out infinite  fpace  and  duration,  with  all  their 
connexions,  relations,  dependencies,  gradations, 
proportions,  differences,  contrafts,  caufcs,  effedls, 
and  all  circumftances  of  all  kinds,  with  the  ideas 
of  all  things  which  are  merely  poffible,  or  whole 
exiftence  does  not  imply  a  contradi<5lion,  though 
they  have  never  adtually  exifted,  with  all  their 
poilible  relauons,  connexions,  and  circumQances, 
whofe  idea  is  conceivable.  In  one  word,  the  Di- 
vine mind  muil  comprehend  all  things  that  by 
their  nature  are  capable  of  being  known,  or  con- 
ceived. 

From  the  fame  neceflary  connexion,  between 
the  infinity  of  the  firft  caufe  in  one  particular, 
and  in  all,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  he 
mufl:  be  infinite  in  goodnefs ;  it  being  felf-evi- 
dent,  that  goodnefs  or  benevolence  mufl:  in  any 
ftate  of  things  be  a  perfedion,  and  the  want  of 
any  degree  of  it  a  deficiency,  lb  be  infinite  in 
goodnefs,  is  to  poffefs  fuch  benevolence  of  na- 
ture, as  no  conceivable  or  poffible  meafure  of 
goodnefs  can  exceed,  or  which  can  never  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  exerting  itfclf  in  adls  of  goodnefs,  in 
a  manner  fuitable  to  propriety  and  redticude. 

Here  a  proper  diftindlion  ought  to  be  made 
between  goodnefs  and  mercy.  Though  it  is  de- 
monftrably  certain,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is 
infinite  in  goodnefs,  we  mufl  not  imagine  he  is 

infinite 
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infinite  in  mercy.  Bccaufe  we  can  fuppfofe  inriii- 
mcrable  cafes,  in  which  mercy  to  particulars  would 
imply  a^  defedt  of  goodncfs  upon  the  whole- 
In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  evident,  that  the  grcatefl: 
goodnefs,  upon  the  whole,  will  appear  in  refijf- 
ing  mercy  to  particulars;  not  in  granting  itw 
We  muft  therefore  conclude,  that  mercy  will 
certainly  be  refufed  to  all  fuch  offenders,  whom 
juftice  and  goodnefs  to  the  whole  require  to 
be  punilhed.  Thus  the  divine  goodnefs  is  not 
bounded  in  its  extent,  but  only  regulated  in  its 
exertion  by  wifdom  ^nd  juftice. 

From  the  fame  neceSity  for  concluding  that 
the  firft  caufe  muft  be  uniformly  and  in  all  con- 
fiftent  refpefts  infinite,  we  muft  conclude,  that  her 
is  poflcffed  of  an  infinite  degree  of  power ;  it 
being  evident,  that  power  is  a  perfeftion,  and 
preferable  to  weaknefs.    Infinite  power  fignifies 
a  power,  at  all  moments  from  eternity  to  eter- 
nity, and  throughout  all  fpace,  to  produce,  or 
perform  whatever  does  not  either  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  imply  an  exprefs  con  tradition,  as 
making  fomething  to  be,  and  not  to  be  at  thcr 
fame  time,  or  oppofes  fome  of  the  other  perfec- 
tions of  his  nature,  as  the  doing  fomething  un- 
juft,  cruel,  or  foolifh.     And   indeed  all*  fuch 
things  are  properly  impoffibilities.    Becaufe  it  is 
altogether  as  impoflTible  that  a  Being  unchangeably 
juft,  good,  and  wife,  Ihbuld  ever  change  fo  as 
to  aft  contrary  to  his  eflential  charader,  as  that 
a  thing  fbould  be  and  not  be,  at  the  fame  time.. 

From 
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From  the  fame  neceffity  of  concluding  up- 
on the  uniform  and  univerlal  infinity  of  the 
fird  caufe,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  he 
is  infinite  in  juilic&and  truth,  it 'being  felf-evi« 
dent,  that  truth  is  a  perfeAion,  and  preferable  to 
falfhood.  The  Divine  nature  mufl:  be  the  very 
ftandard  of  truth ;  he  mufl:  be  entirely  mailer  of  . 
the  exafl  ftate  of  all  things,  and  of  all  their  re- 
lations and  connexions ;  he  myft  fee  the  ad- 
vantage of  ading  according  to  the  true  ftate  ot 
things,  and  the  right  ftate  of  the  cafe,  rather 
than  according  to  any  falfe  or  fiditious  one;  and 
muft  perceive,  more  generally  and  univerfally 
than  any  creature,  that  the  confequence  of  uni- 
verfal  truth  muft  be  univerfal  order,  perfeftioa 
and  happinefs  -,  and  of  univerfal  faUhood  and  de- 
ception, univerfal  mifery,  and  confufion. 

If  there  be  any  other  natural  or  moral  perfec- 
tions, for  which  we  have  no  names,  and  of  which 
we  have  no  ideas,  it  is  evident,  not  only  that  they 
muft  be  in  the  Divine  nature ;  but  that  they  muft 
cxift  in  Him  in  an  unlimited  degree.  Or,to  fpeak 
properly,  every  poflible  and  confiftent  perfedlion 
takes  its  origin  from  its  being  an  attribute  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  exifts  by  the  fame  original 
neceffity  of  nature,  as  the  infinite  mind  itfelf, 
the  fubjiratum  of,  all  perfeftion,  exifts.  So  that 
the  neceflity  of  exiftence  of  the  moral  perfcftions 
of  the  Deity  is  the  very  fame  as  that  of  the  jja- 
tural.  Try  to  annihilate  fpace,  or  immenfity,  in 
your  mind ;  and  you  will  find  ic  impoftible. 
Vol.  II.  D  Fox' 
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For  it  cxifts  neceflarily ;  and  is  an  attribute  of 
Deity.    Try  to  annihilate  the  idea  of  reftifude 
in  your  n)ind  -,  and  you  will  find  it  equally  ini- 
poffiblc}  the  idea  of  reft itude,  as  fomewhat  real,  ; 
will  ftill  return  upon  the  underftanding.  Re6li-  . 
tude  is  therefore  a  neceflary  attribute  of  Deity  ; 
and  all  the  Divine  moral  attributes,  of  which 
we  have  any  ideas,  are  only  rbftitude  differently  • 
exerted.  And  the  reftitude  of  the  Divine  nature 
is  the  proper  bafis  and  foundation  of  moral  good 
in  the  difpofition  or    pradice  of  every  moral- 
a^ent  in  the  univerfe  ;  or,  in  other  words,  vir- 
tite^  in  an  intelligent  and  free  creature,  of  what-  • 
ever  rank  in  the  fealc  of  being,  is  nothing  elfe ' 
than  a  confornnity  of  difpofition  and  praftice  to 
the  neceflary,   eterrtal,  arid  unchangeable   rec- 
titude of  the  Divine  riatijre.  » 
Of  every  poGtiVdfiniplc  idea  that  can  enter  into 
our  mind^,  it  may  be  faid,  that  it  is  either  forae-* 
tiling  belonging  to  the  DiviAe  nature  (to  fpeak  ac-- 
cording  to  our  imperfeft  way)  or  it  is  a  work  of 
Ms,  or  6f  feme  creature  of  his.    We  do  not  fay^^ 
God  mflrfc  immenfity  or  fpace,  duration  or  eter- 
nity, trith,  benevolence,  redlitude,  and  the  reft.- 
But  tbefe  arc  clear,  pofitive*  fimple  ideas  in  bur. 
minds.    Therefore  they  muft  exift.    But  if  they^ 
cxift,  and  yet  are  not  made  by  God,  they  muft: 
be  neccffarily  exiftent.    Now  we  know,  that  no- 
thing cxifts  neceflarily,  but  what  is  an  attribute 
of  Deity^  that  is,  one  of  our  iraperfe6t  and  par* 
tial  coi;iception&  of  hi^  infinite  nature^  which  in- 
*                                                        grofles 
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gfoftes   and  fwallows   up   all   poflible  perfect 
tions. 

Though  we  have  here  treated  of  the  perfeo 
tions  of  the  fir  ft  caufe  feparatcly,  and  one  after 
the  other,  we  are  not  to  form  to  ourfelvres  an 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  confifting  of  fepa* 
rable  or  difcerpible  parts,  to  be  conceived  of 
finglyj  and  independently  on  one  another.  In 
treating  of  the  human  mind,  we  fay  it  confifts  of 
the  faculties  of  underftanding,  will,  memory,  and 
fo  forthi.  But  this  evidently  conveys  a  falfe  idea 
of  a  mind.  It  is  the  whole  mind  that  under- 
ftands,  wills,  loves,  hates,  remembers,  fees,  hears^ 
and  feels,  and  performsr  all  the  other  functions 
of  a  living  agent.  And  to  conceive  of  its  facul- 
ties as  feparable  from  or  independent  on  one  ano^ 
ther,  is  forming  a  very  abfurd  notion  of  mind 
which  Cannot  be  confidered  as  confifting  of  parts, 
or  as  capable  of  divifion.  When  we  fay  what* 
ever  is  an  attribute  of  Deity  is  a  Deity  itfelf, 
which  is  demonftrably  true,  we  ought  to  under- 
hand it  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we  fay^ 
that  whatever  is  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind  i$ 
the  mind  itfelf. ,  Thus,  though  immenlity  alone^ 
truth  alone,  infinite  power  or  wifdom  alone,  tho*' 
no  one  of  thefe  perfedions  alone  is  the  full  and 
complete  idea  of  Deity,  any  more  than  under-: 
(landing  alone,  will  alone,  or  memory  alone,  is  of 
the  human  mind,  yet  all  the  firft,  together  wItU 
the  other  attributes,  as  they  fubfift  in  the  Divine 
mind,  are  Deity,  aad  ^11  the  latter,  with  t^e  other 

i)  a  mental 
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mcntar powers,  are  the  human  mind,  and  yet  nei- 
ther the  former  nor  the  latter  can  be  conceived  of 
as  divifible  or  made  up  of  parts. 

As  the  neceflary  exiftence  and  abfolute  perfec* 
tion  of  God  render  it  proper  and  reafonable  to 
afcribe  to  him  the  creation  of  the  univerfe;  fo 
his  omniprefence,  infinite  power,  and  wifdom, 
make  it  reafonable  to  conclude  that  he  can,  with 
the  utmoft  facility,  withous  interruption,  for  in-^ 
finite  ages,  conduft  and  govern  both  the  natural 
and  moral  world.  Though  the  doftrine  of  pro- 
vidence is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  wife  Hea- 
thens, and  is  therefore  commonly  confidered  as 
a  point  of  natural  religion;  yet,  as  revelation  on- 
ly fcts  it  in  a  clear  and  fatisfaflory  light,  I  fliall 
put  off  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  it  to  the  fourth 
book. 

Our  being  utterly  incapable  of  forming  any 
fhadow  of  an  idea  adequate  to  the  true  nature 
and  effence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  no  more  an 
objeftion  againft  the  certainty  of  his  exiftence, 
than  the  impoflibility  of  our  conceiving  of  infi- 
nite bcginninglefs  duration,  is  againft  its  reality. 
What  our  reafon  compels  us  to  admit,  muft  not 
be  rejefted,  becaufe  too  big  for  our  narrow  minds 
to  comprehend,  nor  indeed  can  we  rgefl  it,  if 
we  would. 

Let  us  therefore  do  our  utmoft  to  conceive  of 
tlie  Supreme  Being  as  the  one  independent,  ne- 
ceflarily-exiftent,  unchangeable,  eternal,  ioi- 
menfe,  and  univerfal  mind,  the  foundation,  or 

"    ^  fubjiratum 
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fiibftratum  of  infinite  fpace,  duration,  power,  wif- 
doai,  goodneft,  juftice,  and  every  other  pofliblc 
perfedion  ;  without  .  beginning,  without  end, 
without  parts,  bounds,  limits,  or  defedls  -,  the 
caufe  of  all  things,  himfelf  uqcaufed  ;  the  pre* 
ferver  of  all  things,  himfelf  depending  oi)  no  one^ 
the  upholder  of  all  things,  bimfelf  upheld  by  no 
one;  from  all  momients  of  eternity  to  aU  momeots 
of  eternity,  enjoying  the  pcrfcfjtion  of  happineft, 
without  the  poffibility  of  addition  or  diminution  $ 
before  all,  above  all,  and  in  aU ;  poflefling  eter- 
nity and  ipmenfity,  fo  a$  to  be  at  once  and  for 
ever  fully  mafter  of  every  point  of  the  one  and 
pipment  of  the  other ;  pervading  all  matter,  but 
unaffeded  by  all  matter;  bellowing  happinefs  on 
all,  without  receiving  from  any  ;  pouring  forth 
without  meafure  his  good  gifts,  but  never  dimi- 
niihing  his  riches ;  let  us  in  a  word  think  of  him 
as  the  AIl^  the  Whole,  the  Perfediori  of  per- 
feftipn. 

While  we  view  his  adorable  excellencies  accor- 
ding to  our  limited  and  partial  manner,  let  us 
take  care  not  to  conceive  of  him  as  made  up  of 
parts,  who  is  the  moft  perfeft  unity.  While  we 
confider,  iq  fucceffion,  his  fevcral  attributes  of 
power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  the  reft,  let  us 
take  care  not  to  form  a  complex  or  compounded 
idea  of  him,  whofe  eflence  is  abfolutely  pure  and 
fimple.  We  are  not  to  think  of  various  attributes, 
and  then  fuperadd  the  idea  of  God  to  them. 
The  perfedion  or  abftradt  of  wifdom,  power, 
goodnofs,  and  every  other  attribute,  in  one  fim* 
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pie  idea,  in  the  one  univerfal  mind,  which  fills 
infinitude,  is  the  moft  perfcft  idea  we  can  form 
ef  incomprehenfible  Deity. 

Here  is  a  Deity  truly  worthy  to  be  adored. 
What  are  the  Jupiters  and  Junos  of  the  Heathens 
to  fuch  a  God  ?  What  is  the  common  notion  of 
the  objeft  of  worfliip ;  a  venerable  perfonage  fit- 
ting in  heaven,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
world  below  with  a  very  acute  and  penetrating  eye 
(which  I  doubt  is  the  general  notion  among  the 
unthinking  part  of  Chriftians^  what  is  fuch  a  God 
to  the  immenfe  aad  ujnlimited  nature  we  have 
been  confideringl 

■  *  ■ 

S     E     C     T.       II; 

4»  Uea  cf  the  Divine  Scheme  in  Creation.  Thd 
.  baffinefs  of  confcious  Beings^  the  only  End  for^ 
which  they  were  brought  into  Exijlence.  IJap* 
pinefsj  its  foundation.  Univerfal  Concurrence  pf 
dl  Beings  with  the  Divine  Scheme  ^bfolutely  ner 
ceffary  to  univerfal  Happinefi. 

SO  far  we  have  gone  upon  a  rational  founda* 
tion  in  eftablifliing  the  exiftence  of  God; 
and  his  being  pofleffed  of  all  poffibfe  perfedioas. 
From  the  abfolute  and  unchangeable  perfedtion 
and  happinefs  of  God,  it  appears,  as  obfervcd 
above,  that  his  defign,  in  creating,  muft  have 
been,  in  confiftency  with  wifdom  and  reftitude,  to 
produce  and  communicate  happinefs.  This  muft 
be  kept  in  view  throughout  the  whole  of  the 

£:heme« 
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/chemc.  When  we  tbip^c^f  the  Creator  as  lay- 
ing the.pjan  of  his  univerfe,  we  muft  endeavour 
fo  enlarge  oqr  ideas  fo,  as  to  conceive  properly 
of  whac  would  be  worthy  of  an  infinitely  capa- 
<cious  and  perfcd  mind,  to  projed.  No  partial, 
unconne<^edf  or  inconfiftent  defign  would  ha>i^ 
Suited  ingnite  wifdocp.  The  work  of  a  God  mu(t 
be  great,  uniform,  and  perfed):.  It  muft,  in 
one  :Wprd,  be  an  Univerfe. 

In  fuch  a  plan,  where  all  was  to  be  full,  and 
no  voidi  or  ch^fni»  it  is  evideiit,  that  there  mufl: 
be  an  extenfive  variety,,  and  innumerable  di£^rr 
en t  degrees  of  excellency  ^nd  perfedion  in  things 
animate  and  inanin^ate,  fuitable  to  the  refpedive 
places  to  be  filled  by  p4ch,  higher  or.lpwer^ 
riling  one  above  another  by  .a  juft  and  eafy  gra* 
Ration.  This  we  can  accordingly  trace  in  the 
fmall  part  of  the  icale  of  being,  which  our  obfer- 
vation  .takes  in.  From  crude,  unprepared  daCt^ 
or  earth,  we  proceed  to  varipus  ^rata  impreg- 
nated with  fotne  higher  .qiulities.  From  thence 
to  pebbles,  ar|d  pther  fo011  fubftances,  which 
feem  to  be  endowed  with  a  fort  of  vegetacivg 
principle.  ;  Ne^t  we  proceefi  from  the  lo weQ;  4nd 
fimpleft:  of  vegetables,  up  to  the  higheH  and  tpoO: 
curious;  among  which  the  fenfuiye  plaatfeerps 
to  partake  pf  fomething  lik^  ^nitpal  life.  A3  (he 
polype,  and  fome  other  reptiles,  feem  tp  defcen^ 
a  little,  as  if  to  meet  the  vegetable  crqitioa^ 
Then  we  cotn^,  ^to  ani^ii^ls  endpwed  with^'  (h^ 
fenfe  of  feeling  and  tailing  only,  as  various  ihell- 

D  4  fifb. 
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fifli.  After  them  follow  fuch  as  have  more  fenfes,. 
till  we  come  to  thofc  that  poffefs  fomewhat  ana- 
logous to  human  faculties,  as  the  faichrulnefs  of 
dogs,  the  generous  courage  of  the  horfe,   the 
fagacity  of  the  elephant,  and  t)ie  mifchievous  low 
cunning  of  the  fox  and  ape.    Suppofc  a  human 
creature,  of  the  meaneft  natural  abilities,  from 
its  birth  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  fpccch,  how 
much  would  it  be  fuperior  to  a  monkey  ?  How 
much  is  a  Hottentot  fuperior  ?  From  fuch  a  hu- 
man mind  we  may  proceed  to  thofe  which  ar^ 
capable  of  the  common  arts  of  life;  and  from 
them  onward  to  fuch  as  have  fome  degree  of 
capacity  for  fome  one  branch  of  art  or  fcience. 
Then, we  may  go  on  to  thofe,  who  are  endowed 
with  minds  fufceptible  of  various  parts  of  know- 
ledge; From  which  there  are  a  great  many  de- 
grees of  natural  capacities,  rifing  one  above  ano- 
ther, before  we  reach  fuch  a  divine  fpirit  as  that  of 
a  Newton.    Perhaps  fome  of  the  lower  orders  of 
angelic  natures  might  not  be  raifed  above  him  at 
a  much  greater  diftance,  than  he  was  above  fome 
of  his  fpecies. 

Even  among  the  inhabitants  of  different  ele- 
ments there  is  an  analogy  kept  up.  Various  fpe- 
cies of  filhcs  approach  very  nearly  to  beafts,  who 
live  on  dry  land,  in  form  and  conftitution.  Se- 
veral fpecies  unite  the  aquatic  and  terreftrial  cha- 
ratfters  in  one.  The  bat  and  owl  join  the  bird 
and  beait  kinds ;  fo  that  the  different  natures  run 

"  •  almoft 
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almoft  into  One  another  5  but  never  meet  fo  clofely, 
as  to  confound  the  diftindion. 

Thus,  fo  far  as  we  can  trace  the  divine  plan 
of  creation,  all  is  full,  and  all  conneded.  And 
V9t  may  reafonaUy  conclude,  that  the  fame  uni- 
formity amidft  variety  takes  pl^ce  through  the 
univerfal  fcaie  of  being,  at^ve  our  fpecies,  as  well 
as  below  it,  in  other  worlds  as  well  as  ours.  This 
was  to  i^e  eitpedled  in  an^  univerfal  fyftem  planned 
by  oneimmenfe  and.all-xx>mprehending  mind. 

Confidering  the  unbounded  and  unlimited  per- 
feftionS  of  the  firft  caufei  who  has  exifttd  from 
eternity,  has  had  an  infinite  fpace  to  aft  in,  ah 
infinity  of  wifdom  to  fuggeft  fchemes,  and  infi- 
nite power  to  put  thofe  fchemes  in  execution  for 
cfiefting  whatever  infinite  goodncfs  might  excite 
him  to  propofe :  confidering  thefe  things,  what 
ideas  may  we  form  of  the  aftual  exertion  of  fuch 
perfeftions  ?  What  may  they  not  have  produced  s 
what  may  they  not  be  every  moment  producing; 
what  may  they  not  produce  throughout  an  cnd- 
lefs  eternity !  There  is  no  determinate  time  we 
can  fix  for  infinite  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs 
to  have  begun  to  exert  themfclves  in  creating, 
but  what  will  imply  an  eternity  paft,  without  any 
exertion  of  creating  power.  And  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fgppofe  infinite  goodnefs  to  have  kt  an  eternity 
pals  without  exerting  itfelf  in  bringing  any  one 
creature  into  exiftence.  Whither  then  does  this 
lead  us  i  There  is  no  point  in  eternity  paft,  in 
which  we  can  conceive,  that  it  would  have  been 

improper 
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improper  for  inftnitc  wifdom,  power,  and  good? 
ncfs  to  have  been  cxtrtcd.  And  he,  who  from 
all  eternity  has  had  power,  in  all  probability  has 
from  all  eternity  had  wi]l  or.  inclinatioo«  to  com- 
xnunicate  his  goodnefs.  Let  us  try  to  imagine 
thenjii  wh^t  may  be  the  whole  efFcd:  of  infinite 
power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  exerted  throu^ 
tn  infinite  duration  pa^  and  in  an  unbounded 
^pace.  What  ought  to  be  the  number  of  produc- 
tions of  infinite  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs^ 
throughout  immenfity  and  eternity  ?  WJiat  may 
we  fuppofe  the  prefent  degree  pf  perfcftioq  of  bc^ 
ings^  who.  have  texifted  from  periods  diftant  from 
the  prefent  beyond  all  reach  of  human  numberSt 
and  have  been  conftantly  improving?  What  de- 
grees of  knowledge,  of  power,  of  goodnefs,  may 
fuch  beings  have  by  this  time  acquired  ?  Let 
readers,  who  have  accuftomed  them&lves  to  fuch 
trains  of  thinking,  purfue  thefe  Vidws  to  their 
full  le}|:teot«  To  add  here  all  that  may  be  deduced 
from  fuch  confiderations,  may  not  be  necefr 
fary* 

It  13  afterwards  demonflxated,  that  ch^  h^ppi* 
nefs  of  th^  proper  creatures  was  the  ible  yiew» 
which  the  Divine  wifdom  could  have  in  produc- 
ing an  univerfe.  Now»  happinefs  beipg  a  pri* 
m;^ry  or  fimple  idea,  it  neither  needs^  nor  i& 
capable  of  any  explanation,  or  of  being  expref- 
fed,  but  by  fome  fynonyn^ous  term,  which  like- 
vife  communicates  a  fimple  idea,  as  fatisfadion, 
pleafu«e9  Qr  fuch  like.    But  it  is  of  good  vife  to 

under  (land 
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underftand  what  ipakcs  real  happipefs,  and  how 
to  attain  it.  The  foundation  or  ground  of  hap- 
pinefs,  then^  is  ^'  A  confcious  being's  finding  it* 
>*  felf  in  that  ftate,  and  furniftied  with  all  thofe 
?*  advantages,  which  are  the  moft  fuitable  to  its 
•*  nature,  and  the  moft  conducive  to  its  improve* 
f *  ment  and  perfcftion.*' 

Here  is  a  fubjeft  for  an  angel  to  preach  upon, 
and  the  whde  human  race  to  be  his  audience.  It 
is   the  very  fubjed,   which  the  ^itibaffador  of 
heaven  came  to  this  world  to  treat  of,  and  ex- 
plaia  to  mankind. 

Happinets  is  no  imaginary  of  arbitrary  thing^ 
It  is  what  \t  is  by  the  unalterable  nature  of  things^ 
and  the  Divine  ordination.  In  ttcating  of  fuch 
fubjefts,  it  is  common  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  of 
things  feparately  from  the  pofitive  will  of  the  Su- 
preme being.  To  underftand  this  matter  rightlyi 
it  is  neceffary  to  remember,  that,  in  the  nature 
pt  things,  the  Divine  nature  is  included,  or  ra- 
ther is  the  foundation  of  all.  Thus  when  it  is  here 
feid,  that  happincfe  is  fixed  according 'to  the  un-. 
alterable  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  determined 
by  the  pofitive  will  of  God,  the  meaning  is,  that 
fhe  Supreme  Bein^,  in  determining  what  Ihould 
be  the  happinefs  of  the  creature,  and  how  he 
ihould  attain  it,  has  a£bed  according  to  the  abfo- 
lute  reftitude  of  his  own  nature.  ' 

But  to  return,  no  creature  is,  or  can  be  fo 
formed,  as  to  continue  fteddily  and  uniformly 
happy,  through  the  whgle  of  its  exiftence,  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  that  it  is  in  a  (late  unfuitable  to  its  na* 
ture,  and  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  necef, 
fary  for  its  improvement  and  perfection.  It  is  4 
dired:  apd  f-lf-cvident  impoflfibility,  that  fuch  a 
creature  fliould  be.  Were  the  foundation  of  hap- 
pinefs  dependent  upon  the  refpcdive  imagina- 
tions of  different  creatures,  what  occafion  for  all 
t}ie  pompous  apparatus  we  know  has  been  made 
for  preparing  the  hpman  fpecies  for  happinefs  i 
IJad  1^  been  poITible,  or  confident  with  the  di- 
vine perfeAions  and  nature  of  things,  that  mere 
fancy  (hould  have  been  a  foundation  for  hap{n- 
nefs,  there  had  needed  no  more  than  to  have  lulled 
the  creature  into  a  pleafmg  delufion,  a  goldcQ 
dream,  out  of  which  he  (hQ\ild  never  have  Waked. 
And  there  is  no  doubt,  but,  if  the  happinefs  of 
our  fpecies  and  pther  rational  agents  could,  pro? 
perJy,  have  been  brought  about  in  this,  or  anji 
pther  leff  operofe  manner,  than  that  which  is  ap- 
pointed, there  is  not  the  l^aft  doubt,  I  fay,  bue 
the  unb(0unde4  wjfdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  who  brought  them  into  be- 
ing on  purpofeforhappinefs,and  cannot  but  choo& 
the  eafiefl:  and  bed  ways  for  gaining  his  ends, 
would  have  brought  them  to  happinefs  in  fuch  a 
way.  But  it  is  evident,  that  then  man  could  not 
have  been  man,  that  is,  an  intelligent,  free  agent; 
therefore  could  not  have  filled  his  place  in  the 
fcale  of  being ;  for  as  he  ftands  in  the  place  be- 
tween angels  and  brutes,  he  muft  have  been  ex- 
^aiy  what  he  is,  or  not  have  been  at  all.    An 

infinitely 
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infinitely  perfeft  Author^  if  he  creates  at  all,  will 
neceffarily  produce  a  work  free  from  chafms  and 
blunders.  And  to  think  of  the  God  of  truth  as 
producing  a  rational,  intelligent  creatute,  whole 
whole  happincfs  fliould  be  a  deception ;  what  can 
be  conceived  more  abfurd,  or  impious  ?  If  fuch  a 
creature  is  formed  for  contemplating  truth, 
could  he  likewife  have  been  brought  into  ejcif- 
tence,  to  be  irrefiftibly  led  into  a  delufion  ?  To 
what  end  a  faculty  of  rcafoning,  to  be,  by  his 
very  make  and  ftate,  drawn  into  unavoidable 
error  ? 

Befides  M  thiis,  let  any  nlin  try  to  conceive  in 
his  own  mind  the  poffibility  of  bringing  about  a 
general  and  univerfal  happinefs  upon  any  ochef 
footing,  than  the  concurrence  of  all  things,  lit 
one  general  and  uniform  courfe,  to  one  great  and 
important  end  ;  let  any  mdn  try  to  conceive  this, 
I  fay,  and  he  will  find  it  in  vain.  If  the  foun-^ 
dation  of  univerfal  happinefs  be,  Every  being's 
finding  itfelf  in  fuch  circumftances  as  beft  fuit  its 
nature  and  date,  is  it  poflibl^,  that  every  being 
fhould  find  itfelf  in  thofe  circumftances,  if  every 
being  afled  a  part  unfuitable  to  its  nature  and 
ftate  ?  On  the  contrary,  a  deviation  from  that 
conduft,  which  fuits  a  reafonable  nature,  is  the 
very  definition  of  moral  evil.  And  every  devia* 
tion  tends  to  produce  diforder  and  unhappintls^ 
And  every  lefler  degree  of  fuch  deviation  tends 
to  draw  on  greater,  and  this  deviation  into  irre^- 
gularity  would  in  the  end  produce  univerfal  un- 

happinefs } 
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happinefs;  but  that  it  is  over-ruled  by  fupcrior 
ivifdom  and  goodnefs.  So  that,  instead  of  the  fo* 
phiftical  maxim j  "  That  private  vices  arc  pub- 
•*  Jick  benefits,'*  we  may  cftablifti  one  much  more 
juft;  .  •'  That  the  fmalleft  irregularities,  unre* 
*''  drained,  and  endcouraged,-  tend  to  produce 
**  univerfai  confufion  and  mifery/* 

In  confequence  of  the  above  account  of  the 
true  foundation^  of  happinefs,  it  is  plain,  that 
different  natures  will  require  a  different  ptovifion 
for  their  happinefs.  The  mere  animal  will  want 
ouly  what  is  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  fpecies*  Whatever  is  fuperad- 
ded  to  that,  will  be  found  fuperfiuous  and  ufe- 
Icfs,  and.  will  go  unenjoyed  by  the  animal.  But 
for  a  higher  nature,  (/uch  as  that  of  man,  ano- 
ther fort  of  apparatus  mud  be  provided.  Inaf- 
much  as  he  partakes  of  the  animal,  as  well  as 
the  rational  nature,  it  is  plain  he  cannot  be 
completely  happy  with  a  provifion  made  for  onlj 
one  half  of  his  nature.  He  will  therefore  need 
whatever  may  be  requifitc  for  the  fupport  and 
comfort  of  the  body,  as  well  as  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  For  the  happinefs  of  an  an- 
gel, or  other  fuperior  power,  a  provifion  greatly 
iliperiort  and  more  fublime,  than  all  that  we,  caa 
conceive,  may  be  neceffary.  And  the  higher  the 
nature,  the  more  noble  a  happinefs  it  is  capable  of. 
The  perfed  happinefs  enjoyed  by  the  Supreme 
Being  is  the  ne^reffary  confequence  of  the  abfo-* 
lute  and  unlimited  perfc^on  of  his  nature. 

The 
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The  Suprdme  Mind,  in  laying  the  plan  of  ail  -■ 
univerfej  muft  evidently  have  propofed  a  gene* 
ral  fcheilfie,  T^hich  Ihould  take  in  all  the  various 
orders  of  being ;  a  fcheme  in  which  all^  or  as 
many  as  poSible  of  the  particulars  (hould  come 
to  happinefs,  but  in  fuch,  a  manner^  as  that  the^ 
happincfs  of  the  whole  Ihould  be  confident  with 
that  of  individuals,  and  that  of  individuals  with 
that  of  the  whole,  and  with  the  nature  of  things^ 
0f5.  more  properly,  with  the  Divine  reftitude. 
We  cannot  imagine  infinite  Wifdom  propofing  ^ 
particular  icheme  for  every  individual,  when  the 
end  might  be  gained  by  4  general  one.  For^ 
to  gain  various  ends  by  one  means,  is  a  proof  of 
wifdom.  As,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  recourfe  to 
different  means,  to  gain  an  end,  which  might 
have  been  obtained  by  one,  is  of  weaknefs* 

Let  the  univerfal  plan  of  things  have  beea 
what  ic  would,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to 
general. and  univerfal  perfeftion,  it  is  abfolutel/. 
neceflary,  that,  in  general,  all  things  inanimate^ 
animate,  and  rational,  concur  in  one  defign,.and 
co-operate,  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner,  ta 
carry  on  the  grand  view.  To  A^ppofe  any  one 
part  or  mepber  to  be  left  out  of  the  general 
fcheme,  left  to  itfelf,  or  to  proceed  at  random, 
is  abfurd.  ?  %ht  confequeixcc  of  fuch  an  error 
mufl:  unavoidably  ^be,,  ^  confufion  in  the  grand, 
machinery^  extcndkig  ^  f4r  as  the  fphere  of  fuch 
a  part  01;  xnember  ex^ndcd.    And  as  it  is  pro* 

bable  that  .po -crcat;^  bc^g^  efpeciaUy  of  the 
r  lowciit 
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lowefl:  ranks,  has  cxtenfive  enough  views  of 
things,  to  know  cxaftly  the  pztt  it  ought  to  aft, 
it  is  plain,  that  proper  means  and  cbntrivances 
muft  have  been  ufed  by  Him  who  fees  through  the 
whole,  for  keeping  thofe  beings  to  their  proper 
fphere,  and  bringing  them  to  perform  their  rcf- 
peftive  parts,  fo  as  to  concur  to  the  perfeftion 
and  happincfs  of  the  whole. 

The  inanimate  is  the  lowed  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, or  the  loweft  order  of  being.  As  it  is  of 
itfelf  incapable  of  happinefs,  it  is  plain  that  all 
it  is  fit  for,  is  to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of 
beings  capable  of  enjoying  it.  To  make  inani- 
mate matter  perform  its  part  in  the  grand  fcheme, 
nothing  will  anfwer,  but  fuperior  power  or  force, 
as,  by  the  very  fuppofition  of  its  being  inanimate, 
it  is  only  capable  of  being  afted  upon,  not  of  ac- 
ting.  So  that  every  motion,  every  tendency  to 
motion,  in  every  fingle  atom  of  matter  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  muft  be  efFefted  by  the  agency  of  fomc 
living  principle.  And  Without  being  afted  by 
fome  living  principle,  no  one  atom  of  matter  in- 
the  univerfe  could  have  changed  its  ftate  from 
motion  to  reft,  or  from  reft  to  motion;  but  muft 
have  remained  for  ever  in  the  ftate  it  was  firft 
created  in. 

The  Supreme  Mind  being,  as  we  have  fecn, 
univerfally  prefent  in  every  point  of  infinite  fpace, 
where  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  created  being,  ma- 
terial or  immaterial,  muft  be  intimately  prefent 
to  every  atom  of  matter^  and  every  fptritua)  be« 

ing 
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ing,  throughout  the  univerfe.  His  power  is, 
as  wehave  fecn,  ncccflarily  infinite, or  irrefiftiblc; 
And  his  wifdom  perfefti  It  is  therefore  evident-^ 
ly  no  more,  nor  fo  much,  for  a  Being,  endowed 
lyith  fuch  an  advantageous  fqperiority  over  the 
material  creation,  to  aduate  the  vafl:  univerfe,  as 
for.  4  man  to  move  his  finger  or  eye^lid.  His 
pfcfence  extending  through  infinitude,  puts  every 
atom x>f  inat^  in  the  univerfe  wichin  his  reach, 
tjlis. power  being  irrejGdibic,  enables  him  to  wield* 
the  m^tt.  enormous  maffes,  as  whole  planets  at; 
once,  with  any  degree  of  rapidity,  with  as  little^ 
difficulty,  or  rather  infinitely  kfs,  than  a  man 
can  the  lighteft  ball.  And  his  wifdom  being  ab- 
folutely  perfcft,  he  cannot  but  know  exactly  in 
what  maqner  to-  dircft,  regulate,  and  aduate  the 
whole  material  machine  of  the  world,  fo  as  it 
may  the  beft  anfvver  bis  various,  wife,  and  nobic 
purppfes.  And  it  is  certain,  tl\at  all.  the  motions 
and  revolutigqs,  all  the  tendencies  and  inclina* 
tions,  as  they  2ffc  qommoply,  for  want  of  better 
^erms,  called ;  all  the  laws  of  nature,  the  cohefion 
of  bodies,  the  attradion  and  gravitation  of  pla- 
nets,  the  efflux  pf  light  from  luminous  bodies, 
with  all  the  laws  they  are  fubjcft  to,  muft  be  fi- 
nally refolvcd  into  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  of  brings  employed  by  him,  whatever 
intervening  inftrurnqn^ality  inay  be  made  ufe  of. 
Thi^  the  inanimate  creation  is  wrought  to  the 
Divine  purpofe  by  fyperipr  pa\yer,  pr  force. 
Vou  II.  E  Tq 
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To  bring  the  animal,  irrational  natures  to  per- 
form their  pare  in  the  genera)  (cheine)  it  was  ne* 
cefTiry  to  endow  them  with  a  few  ftrong  and 
powerful  inclinations,  or  appetites,  which  fhould . 
ft-om  time  to  time  folictt  them  to  eafe  the  pain  of 
defire  by  gratifying  them  •,  and  to  give  them  ca- 
pacity enough  to  confult  their  own  prefervation 
by  means  fit  for  the  purpofe,  which  arc  eafily 
found.  Befides  inftind:,  they  feem  to  be  endow- 
ed with  a  kind  of  faculty  in  fome  meafure  ana- 
logous to  our  reafbn,  which  reftrains  and  regu- 
lates inftind,  fo  that  we  obferve,  they  (hew  fome- 
thing  like  thought  and  fagacity  in  their  purfuit 
of  their  gratifications,  and  even  (hew  fome  traces 
of  reflexion,  gratitude,  faithfulnefs,  and  the  like. 
Their  apprehenfions  being  but  weak,  and  their 
fphere  of  aftion  narrow,  they  have  it  not  generally 
in  their  power,  as  creatures  of  fuperior  capacities, 
and  endowed  with  extenfive  liberty,  to  go  out  of 
the  track  prefcribed  them,  and  run  into  irregula- 
rity. By  the(c  means,  the  brute  creatures  arc 
worked  to  the  Divine  purpofe,  and  made  to  filP 
their  fubordinate  fphere,  and  contribute,  as  far 
as  that  extends,  to  the  regularity,  perfedion,  add 
iiappinefs  of  the  whole. 

We  come  now  to  what  we  reckon  the  third 
rank  of  being,  the  rational  creation  ;  which  mud 
likewife,  according  to  the  Divine  fcheme,  concur 
With  the  other  parts,  and  contribute  in  their  fphere 
to  (he  perfe^ion  and  happinefs  of  the  univeifal 
fyftcm. 

The 
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The  rational  world  being  the  part  the  moft 
neceflfary,    and  of  the  greattft  importance,  as 
their  happinefs  was  the  principal  view  the  Su- 
preme Being  mud  have  had  in  the  creation,  their 
concurrence  is  what  can  fife  lead  be  difpenfed 
with.     Should  the  whole  material  fyftcm  rOn  to 
ruin  \  fhould  funs  be  loft  in  eternal  darknefs ; 
planets  and  comets  rulh  out  on  all  fides  into  the 
infinite  cxpanfe,  or  the  fixed  ftars  leave  their  fta* 
tions,  and  daih  againft  one  another;  and  Ihould 
an  univerfal  fentcnce  of  annihilation  be  paflfed 
upon  the  animal  world ;  the  deftrudion  of  both 
the  inanimate  and  animal  creation  would  not  be 
fo  great  a  difturbance  of  the  Divine  fcheme, 
would  not  be  fuch  an  important  breach  of  the 
general  order  and  regularity  necefiary  to  univerfal 
perfection  and  happinefs,  asa  general  defed of 
concurrence,  or  irregularity  and  oppofirion,  in 
the  rational  world,  for  whofe  happinefs  the  infe- 
rior creation  was  brought  into  being,  and  whofe 
happinefs,  ihould  it  totally  mifcarry,  the  Divine 
fcheme  muft  be  totally  defeated. 

SECT.      Ill, 

Of  the  Nature  of  Man^  and  Immcrtatity .  of  the 

Soul. 

IN  order  to  underftand  what  it  is  for  lour  fpe* 
cics  to  concur,  in  a  proper  manner,  yAth  the 
Divine  fcheme,  and  to  obferve  what  wife  rncan^ 
have  been  contrived  by  the  Divine  wifdom  and 

£  2  -gesodnefs 
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goodncfe  for  briaging  us  to  the  requifite  concur- 
rence, in  confidence  with  our  nature. and  ftatc, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider  a  little  the  human 
iiature  and  charaijber. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  thajt  we  under(|;^nd  mat- 
ter better  than  fpirit;  that  we^know  )e&  of  our 
Ibuls  than  of  our  bodies.  But  this  is  only  a  vul- 
gar error.  And  the  truth  is,  that  we  know  no* 
thing  of  the  internal  fubftance  of  either  one  or  the 
other.  But  we  know  enough  of  t;he  properties 
and  date  of  both,  to  know  how  to  feek  the  good 
of  both,  would*  we  but  sl&  according  to  our 
knowledge. 

That  which  raifes  the  human  make;  above  the 
brute  creatures,  is  our  having  capacities^  which 
enable  us  to  take  more  extenfive  views,,  and  pe- 
netrate farther  into  the  natures  and  qon^^e^ipons  of 
things,  than  inferior  creatures  *»  our  having  a  fa^ 
culty  of  abftra^t  reflexion  ;  fo  that  we  can  at  plea* 
fore,  call  up  to  our  minds  any  fubje^  we  have 
formerly  known,  which,  for,  aught  th^t  appears, 
the  inferior  creatures  cannot  do,  nor  excite  ia 
themfelves  the  idea  of  any  abfcnt  objeft,  but 
what  their  fenfcs,  either  diredly  or  indiredily, 
rccal  to  their  memory ;  and  laftly,  that  we  arc 
fiaturaHy,  till  we  come  to  be  debauched,  more 
matters  of  our  paffions  and  appetites,  or  more 
free  to  choofe  and  refufe,  than  the  inferior  crea- 
tures. . 

It  is  impoflible  to  put  togetfae;-  any  confiftcnt 

theory  of  our  nature,  pr  ftate,  without  taking  ia 
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the  thought  of  our  being  intended  for  immorta- 
lity. If  we  attempt  to  think  of  our  exiftence  as 
ternniiriating  with  this  life,  all  js  abrupt,  confu- 
fed,  and  unaccountable.  But  when  the  j^fent 
is  conOdered  as  a  date  of  difcipline,  and  intro* 
dudion  to  cndlefs  improvement  hereafter ;  tho* 
we  cannot  fay,  that  we  fee  through  the  whole 
fchemfe,  we  yet  fee  fo  much  of  wifdom  and  de- 
lign,  as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  with  reafon,  that 
the  whole  is  contrived  in  the  moft  proper  man- 
ner for  gaining  the  important  end  of  preparing 
us  for  immortal  happinefs  and  glory. 

And  that  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  our  fpecies 
formed  for  immortality,  will  appear  firft,  by  con* 
fidering  the  nature  of  the  mind  itfelf,  which  is 
indeed,  properly  fpeaking,  the  being  •,  for  the 
body  is  only  a  fyftem  of  matter  inhabited  and 
ad:uated  by  the  living  fpirit. 

That  tht  mind  may,  in  a  dependence  upon 
the  infinite  Author  of  life  and  being,  continue 
to  exiO:  after  the  diflblution  of  the  body,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  queftion.  For  individuality  and  in- 
difcerpibility  being  infeparable  properties  of 
mind,  it  is  plain  that  a  mind  can  die  only  by 
annihilation.  But  no  one  can  fhew  that  there 
18  any  connexion  between  death  and  annihila- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  mortal  body  itfelf 
IS  certainly  not  annihilated  at  death,  nor  any  way 
altered  in  its  effence,  only  its  condition  and  cir- 
cumftances  are  not  the  fame  as  when  animated 
by  the  living  principle,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  of 
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.the  mind.     But  if  the  mind  be  a  principle  ori- 
ginally capable  of  thougtit  and  felf-motion  by 
its  own^  nature ;  it  follows^  that  it  may^  for  any 
thing  we  know,  think  and  z&  in  one  ftate  as 
well  as  another;  in  a  future  as  well  as  in  the 
prefent.    If  it  were  pofllble  to  conceive  of  a  ma- 
teriaU  thinking,  and  felf  moving  principle^  which 
is  a  flat  contradiftion,  inactivity  being  infeparable 
from  the  idea  of  matter ;  yet  it  would  not  thence 
follow,  that  the   thinking  principle  ^uft  lofe 
Its  exiftence  at  the  difTolution  of  the  grofs  body. 
The  moral  proofs  for  the  future  exifttnce  of  the 
human  fpecies  woqld  ftill  remain  in  force,  whe- 
ther we  were  coofidercd  as  embodied  fpirits,  or 
as  mere  body.     Nor  is  there  apy  cpntradiAion  in 
the  idea  of  an  immortal  body,  any  mpre  than  of 
an  immortal  fpirit ;  nor  is  any  being  immortal, 
but  by  dependence  on  the  Divine  fupportipg 
power.     Nor  does  the  notion  of  the  poflibility  of 
^  faculty  of  thinking  fuperadded  to  matter  atitll 
affect  the  point  in  queftion.      Though  it  is  cer« 
tain,  that  a  pretended  fyftem  of  matter  with  a 
thinking  facqlty  muft  either  be  nothing  more 
'  than  matter  animated  by  fpirit,  or  a  fubftance  of 
a  quite  oppofite  nature  to  all  that  we  call  matter, 
about  which  we  cannot  reafon,  having  no  ideas 
of  it.     Farther,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
the  body  depends  on  the  mind  for  life  and  mo* 
tion ;  not  the  piind  on  the  body.     We  find,  that 
the  mind  is  not  impaired  by  the  Jofs  of  whole 
limbs  of  the  body  *,  that  the  mipd  is  oftep  veiy 

adive,  when  the  body  is  at  re^  ^  that  the  mind 

corrcdls 
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/corrcfts  the  errors,  prefented  to  it  through  the 
fenfes  ;  that  even  in  the  decay,  diforder,  or  total 
fufpenfion,  of  the  fenfes ;  the  tirind  is  aScded 
juft  as  ihe  might  be  expefbed  to  be,  when  obliged 
to  ufe  untoward  inih-oments,  and  to  have  wrong 
reprefentations,  and  falfe  imprelHons,  forced  upon 
her,  or  when  deprived  of  all  traces,  and  quite 
put  out  of  her  element.  For,  the  cafe  of  perfon^ 
intoxicated  with  liquor,  or  in  a  dream,  or  raving 
in  a  fever,  or  difl'ra^ed,  all  which  have  a  refem- 
blance  to  one  another,  may  be  conceived  of  in 
the  following  manner.  The  mind,  or  thinking 
being,  which  at  prefent  receives  impreflions  only 

by  means  of  the  material  organ  of  the  brain, 
and  the  fenfes  through   which   intelligence   is 
communicated   into  the  brain;   the   mind,    I 
fay,  being  at  prefent  conBned  to  a<5t  only  with-  . 
in  the  dark  cell  of  the  brain,   and  to  receive 
very   lively  imprellions  from  it,  which  is  the 
confequence  of  a  taw  of  nature,  to  us  inexplica- 
ble ;  may  be  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  afl^ded 
by  the  impreflions  made  on  the  brain  by  a  dif- 
eafe,  or  other  accidental  caufe,  as  if  they  were 
made  by  fome  real  external  objed.   For  example, 
if  in  a  violent  fever,  or  a  frenzy,  the  fame  im- 
preflions be,  by  a  preternatural  flow  of  the  animal 
fpiritSy  made  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  as  would 
be  made  if  the  perfon  was  to  be  in  a  field  of 
battle,  where  two  armies  were  engaged  ;  and  if 
at  the  fame  time  it  happened,  that  by  the  fame 
means  the  fame  impreflions  (hould  be  made  on 
the  auditory  nerve,  as  would  be  made  if  the 

£  4  pcrfun 
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perfon  were  within  hearing  of  the  noife  of  drums^ 
the  clangor  of  trumpets,  and  the  ihouts  of  men  ; 
how  ihouid  the  fpiritual  being,  immured  as  Ihe 
is  in  her  dark  cell,  and  unufed  to  fucb  a  decep* 
tion  as  this,  how  fhould  fhe  know  it  was  a  decep- 
tion, anymore,  ih^^n  zn  Indian^  who  had  nerer 
feen  a  picture,  could  find  at  the  firft  view,  that 
the  canvas  was  really  fiat,  though  it  appeared  to 
exhibit  a  landflcip  of  fevcral  miles  in  extent  ?  It 
is  therefore  conceivable  that  the  mind  may  be 
ftrongly  and  forcibly  aflfcfted  by  a  material 
fyftem,  without  being  itfelf  material.  And  that 
the  mind  is  not  material,  appears  farther,  in  that 
(he  abftrafls  herfelf  from  the  body,  when  Ihe 
would  apply  moft  clofely  to  thought ;  that  the 
foul  is  capable  of  purely  abftraft  ideas,  as  of 
redlitude,  order,  virtue,  vice,  and  the  like ;  to 
which  matter  furnifhes  no  archetype,  nor  has  any 
connexion  with  them ;  that  it  is  affeded  by  what 
is  confefltdly  not  matter,  as  the  fenfe  of  words 
heard,  or  read  in  books,  which  if  it  were  mare- 
rial  it  could  not  be;  which  fhew&  our  minds  to 
be  quite  diflferent  beings  from  the  body,  and  na- 
turally independent  on  it*,  that  we  can  conceive 
of  matter  in  a  way,  which  we  cannot  of  jpirit, 
and  contrariwife  s  matter  being  ftill  to  be,  witb- 
o.ut  any  contradidion,  conceived  of  as  divifibte 
and  inaftive  •,  whereas  it  is  impoffible  to  apply 
thofe  ideas  to  fpirit,  without  a  dired  abfurdity, 
which  fliews,  that  the  mind  is  the  famc^  confci- 
ous,  indivifible,  identical  being,  though  the  body 

is 
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i^  fubjed  to  coQcinual  change,  addition,  and  dU 
minution  ;  that  the  mind  continues  to  improve  in 
the  moft  noble  and  valuable  accomplifliments, 
vrhcn  the  body  is  going  faft  to  decay ;  that,  even 
the  moment  before  the  diflblution  of  the  body, 
the  vigour  of  the -mind  leems  of t^n  wholly  unim- 
paired }  that  tli^  interefts  of  the  mind  and  body 
are  always  different,  and  often  oppofice,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  being  obliged  to  give  up  life  for  truth. 
Thefe  confiderations,  attended  to  duly,  (hew,  that 
n^e  have  no  reafon  to  queflion  the  poffibility  of 
the  living  principle's  fubCfting  after  the  diflblution 
of  the  material  vehicle. 

As  to  the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  theclofe  connexion  between  the  body  and 
foul,  and  the  impreflions  made  by  the  one  upon 
the  other,  which  has  led  fome  to  queftion  whe- 
ther they  are  in  reality  at  all  diftinft  beings,  it  is 
to  be  remembred,  that  this  conocxion,  which  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  in  the  prcfent  ftate,  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  divine  difpofal,  and  not  to  any  like* 
nefs,  much  lefs  famenefs,  of  the  thinking,  intel- 
•  Hgent  agent  with  the  grofs  corporeal  vehicle.  If 
'  it  had  fo  pleafed  the^Author  of  ourbeing,  he  could 
have  fixed  fuch  a  natural  connexion  between  our 
minds  and  the  moon,  or  planets,  that  their  va- 
rious revolutions  and  afpeds  might  have  affcfted 
us,  in  the  fame  manner  as  now  the  health  or 
diforder  of  our  bodies  does.  But  this  would  not 
have  made  the  moon  and  planets  a  part  of  us. 
No  more  do  the-  mutual  impreflions  made  reci- 
procally 
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procally  by  the  mind  and  body,  prove  them  to 
be  the  fatne^  or  that  the  human  nature  is  aU 
body,  efpecially  confideriog  that,  as  already  ob- 
ferved, ,  in  noany  cafes  we  evidently  perceive  an 
independency  and  difierence  between  them. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  abfur^ 
dity  in  conceiving  of  the  animating  principle  as 
exifting  even  before  conception  in  the  womb^  nor 
of  a  new  union  commencing  at  a  certain  period, 
by  a  Bxed  law  of  nature,  between  it  and  a  cor- 
poreal vehicle,  which  union  may  be  fuppoied  to 
continue,  according  to  certain  eftabliibed  law^ 
of  nature,  for  a  long  courfe  of  years  ^  and  may 
be  broke,  or  difiblved,  in  the  fame  rc;gular  man- 
ner *,  fo  that  the  fyftem  of  matter,  to  whiqh  the 
animating  principle  was  united,  may  be  no  ajprc 
CO  it,  than  any  other  fyftem  of  matter. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  living  creatures, 
efpecially  our  ipecies,  on  their  firft  appearance  in 
life,  feem  at  a  lofs,  as  if  the  mind  was  not,  in 
the  infant  (late,  quite  engaged  and  united  to  its 
new  vehicle,  and  therefore  could  not  command 
and  wield  it  properly.  Sleep,  infirm  old  age, 
fevere  ficknefs,  and  fainting,  feem,  according  to 
certain  eftabliihed  laws  of  nature,  partly  to  loofen, 
or  relax  the  union  between  the  living  principle, 
the  mind,  and  the  material  vehicle;  and,  93  it 
were,  to  fet  them  at  a  greater  diftance  from  one 
another,  or  make  them  more  indifferent  to  one 
pother,  as  if  (fo  to  fpeak)  almoft  beyond  the 
fphere  of  one  another^s  attraftion.    Death  is  no- 

thuig 
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thing  more  than  the  total  diflfolution  of  this  tie*  . 
occafioned^  in  a  natural  way,  by  fome  alteration 
in  the  material  frame ;.not  in  the  mind;  where* 
by  that  which  formed  the  nexus,  or  union,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  is  removed  or  difengaged.    It 
is  probable,  that  the  anxiety  and  diftreJs,  under 
which  the  mind  commonly  feels  itfelf  at  death, 
is  owing  rather  to  the  manner  and  procefs  of  the 
difTolution,  than  to  the  diflblution  itfelf.    For  we 
obierve,   that  very  aged  perfbns,  and  infants, 
often  die  without  a  ftruggle.  The  union  between 
foul  and  body,  being  already  weak,  is  eafily  dif- 
folved.    And  if  fleep  be,  as  it  feems,  a  partial 
diflfolution  of  this  union,  or  a  letting  the  mind 
and  body  at  a  greater  diftance  from  one  another, 
the  reafon  why  it  gives  no  difturbance  is,  that  it 
comes  on  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  forcibly  to  tear 
'  in  pieces,  but  gently  to  relax,  the  ligatures,  what- 
ever they  are,  between  the  material  and  fpiritual 
^  natures.    That  there  is  an  analogy  between  fleep 
.  and  death,  is  evident  from  obferving,  that  fleep 
Ifometimes  goes  on  to  death,  as  in  lethargic  caies» 
'  $ind  in  the  effedlis  of  ftrong  opiates.  And  it  is  re« 
'  xnark^le,  that  the  life  of  a  perfon,  who  has  taken 
'  too  large  a  dofe  of  opium,  cannot  be  faved  but 
by  forcibly  waking  him  ;  as  if  the  mutual  aftion 
of  the  mind  and  body  upon  one  another  was  the 
medium  of  the  union  i  and  that,  if  their  mutual 
adion  upon  one  another  comes  to  be  leflened  to 
a  certain  degree,  they  become  indifferent  to  one 
another,  and  the  Onion  between  them  ceafes  of 

courie. 
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courfcf  as  two  companions  walking  together  in 
the  dark  may  come  to  lofe  one  anocber,  by  drop- 
ping their  converfation,  and  keeping  a  profound 
iilence. 

.  It  is  probabIe»  that  the  condition,  in  which 
the  mindy  juft  difengaged ;  from  the  body,  feels 
icfeify  is  very  much  like  to  that  of  dreaming  ^  all 
confulion^uncertainty^and  incoherence  of  ideas  ; 
and  that,  in  fome  meafare,  like  the  infant-mind 
newly  entered  upon  a  date  wholly  unknown*  it 
finds  itielf  greatly  at  a  lofs,  and  exerts  itfelf  with 
much  difficulty  and  disadvantage ;  till  a  little 
time  and  habit  qualifies  it  for  a  new  and  untried 
fccne  of  action  *. 

If  the  true  account  of  the  human  nature  be, 
that  the  fpiritual,  active,  thinking  principle  is 
united  to  a  fubtile  etherial  vehicle,  whofe  refi* 
dence  is  in  the  brain,  and  that  death  is  the  de* 
parture  of  the  foul  and  fpirit  from  the  body ; 
which  was  the  notion  of  th^  Platonic  philofophers, 

*  The  author  is  not  afhaoied  to  confcft,  that  he  now  tbinkt 
his  former  opinion  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  as  repre- 
fcnted  in  thefe  paragraphs,  erroneous;  though  he  choofesaoc 
to  alcer  the  text  on  that  account ;  thinking  it  hardly  fkit  to 
lefTen  the  value  of  former  editions,  by  adding  to  facceeding 
ones,  what  is  better  laid  before 'readers  in  feparatepubliauions. 
The  author  is  now  inclinable  to  think  Dodor  Law*s  opinion, 
in  his  Theory  of  Religion,  more  rational,  as  well  as  more 
icriptural,  than  the  generally  received  notion,  of  the  ibal*i 
^eing  in  a  full  ftate  of  confcioufnefs  and  aflivity,  betwees 
death  and  reforre^Uon.  It  is  a  point  of  mere  fpecilatki^  no 
way  materially  affecting  either  faith  or  manners* 

and 
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and  Jewijb  rabb?s,  and  feems  to  be  countenanced 
,  by  the  apoftle  Paul\  if  this  be  the  true  account 
of  the  human  make,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving the  poifibility  of  the  mind's  thinking  and 
a£ting  in  a  ftate  of  total' (eparation  from  the  grofs 
terreftrid  body,    notwithftandlng  the  fceming 
difficulty  of  a  fufpenfioft  of  thought  in  profound 
fleep,  of  in  a  fainting  fit.  For  the  embodied  and 
feparate  ftates  are  fo  very  diffcrrent,  there  is  no 
realbning  from  one  to  the  other  on  every  point. 
It  may  be  impofllble  for  the  mind,  white  impri^ 
foned  in  the  body,  in   a  great  diforder  of  the 
animd  frame,  to  join  ideas  together,  for  want  of 
its  traces  in  the  brain,  and  other  implement  of 
reafoning,  to  which  k  has  all  along  been  accuf- 
tomed,  and  which  it  cannot  do  wirhooc;  and 
yet,  it  may  be  poflible  for  the  fame  mind,  when 
freed  fhxh  its  darkprifon,  io  go  to  .work  in  a 
quite  diflfcrent  manner,  to  receive  impre/lions  im- 
mediately from  the  objefls  themfelves^,  which  it 
received  before  by  the  intervention  of  the  fcnfes, 
and  to  contrive  for  itfclf  memorial  traces,  and 
the  other  ncceflary  apparatus  for  improvement, 
in  a  much  more  perfedk  manner.    It  may  then 
be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  fubltance, 
•nd  examine  the   minute  arrangement  of  the 
fmalleft-corpufcles  of  all  kinds  of  material  fyftems. 
By  applyiog  its  dudile  and  delicate  vehicle,  which 
may  be  eonfidered  as  all  fenfation,  all-  eye,  ali 
ear,  and  touch,  it  may  accurately  take  off  not 
only  the  real  form,  but  the  internal  nature^  and 

ftacc 
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ffld  confequentljr^  our  whole  buGxth  being  wfth 
the  prefent  life,  it  is  not  to  be  fiifipofed,  that  our 
infinitely  wifeiCreator  would  have  fuffered'our  at« 
tention  to  have  been  taken  off .  from  it,  by  oiir 
bang  led  into  the  notion .  of  an^  other;  modi 
lefs,''tbat  our  whple  fpecies  (hou!4  be  irrefiftibly 
pofTefled  with  the  fame  ufeleis  and  hurtful  delu- 
(ion:  nor  that  he  would  have  univerfally  im^ 
prefied  their  minds  with  a  falfe  notion  of  an  ac- 
count to  be  hereafter  given  of  all  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  adions.  Had  he  wanted  them  to. 
conform  themfelves  to  his  general  fcheme.in  the 
government  of  the  world,  be  could  have  brought 
that  about,  and  certainly  would,  by  any  other 
means,  rather  than  by  fuffcring  t^em  to  be  mif- 
led  inco  a  feries  of  groundlefs  imaginations  and 
delufions.  Nor  would  the  infinitely*wife  Creator 
have  given  us  thefe  vafl:  and  infatiable  deiiiw 
after  endlefs  improvement  in  knowledge,  (his 
reach  of  thought,  which  expatiates  through  crea- 
tion, and  extends  itfelf  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
univerfe ;  nor  would  he  have  fired  our  fouls  with 
the  profpedt  of  an  endlefs  exiftence,  for  carrying 
on  thofe  improvements,  only  to  curfe  us  with  a 
cruel  difappointmcnt.  Nor  would  he  have  made 
the  human  foul  for  himfelf ;  fixed  its  defires  and 
wifhes  upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  perfec- 
tions; drawn  an|d  engaged  it  to  love,  admire, 
and  breathe  after  the  fruition  of  him ;  raifed  }t 
to  this  lofty  heighth  of  ambition,  only  to  t)\i:ow 
ic  down,  baffled  and  difappoioted^.  into  a  ftate  ^ 
;    ^  infenfibility 
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iiifenfibility  and  annihilation.  Nor  would  he  have 
formed  the  mind  with  a  capacity  for  continuat 
advances  in  goodnefs,  and  nearer  approaches  to 
himfelf,  only  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  fitting 
ourfelvcs  for  a  future  ftate  of  perfedtion  and  hap- 
pinefs,  to  which  according  as  we  approached  near* 
er  and  nearer,  v/t  (hould  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  total  difappointment  of  all  Our  la* 
hours  and  all  our  hopes,  ^nd  find  the  whole  aC 
ia(t  to  have  been  no  other  than  a  golden  dream^ 

The  only  reafon  why  any  one  has  reconrfc  to 
artifice  and  deceit,  is,  that  he  has  not  fagacity 
enough  to  gain  his  ends  by  proceeding  in  a  fair 
and  open  manner.  Whoever  is  mafter  6f  hi$ 
fcheme,  has  no  need  of  tricks  and  arts  to  com- 
pafs  his  defigns.  And  who  will  dare  to  affirm, 
that  Infinite  Wifdom  had  no  way  of  bringing 
about  his  important  deHgns  for  the  good  of  his 
univerfe,  but  by  deluding  hi^  reafonable  crea* 
tures,  or  fuffering  them  to  be  uniVerfally  delu- 
ded, which  is  the  fame,  into  the  belief  of  a  fu- 
ture Utopia  ?  We  know  of  nothing  irt  nature 
analogous  to  this.  Whatever  our  fpecies,  of  any 
other,  are  liable  to  be  miflaken  in,  is  owing  to 
the  mere  imperfedlion  of  fenfe,  or  undcf (landing, 
unavoidable  in  beings  of  inferior  rank  :  but  we 
have  no  idea  of  a  whole  fpecies  irrefiftibly  led 
into  a  pofuive  error,  efpecially  of  fuch  confe- 
quencc  as  that  of  the  expedation  of  a  future 
(late,  if  it  were  an  error.  And  here  itia  highly 
worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  weak,  the 

Vol.  II.  F  (hort-fightt^. 
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fhort-fightcd,  and  the  ignorant  part  of  the  hu* 
man  kind,  that  are  mod  inclinabk  to  the  perfua- 
fion  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  as  might  have 
been  cxpcded,  were  it  an  error ;  but  quite  other- 
wife.  White  the  mod  fordid,  degenerate,  and 
barbarous  of  the  fpecics  have  overlooked,  or  not 
been  fufficiently  pcrfuaded  of  it  •,  the  wifeft  and 
grcateft  of  mankind  have  been  believers  and 
teachers  of  this  important  doftrine ;  which  fhews 
it  in  a  light  wholly  unaccountable,  if  it  be  fup- 
pofcd  an  error. 

The  irregular  diftribution  of  happinefs  and 
mifery  in  the  prefent  ftate  renders  it  highly  pro- 
bable, that  this  is  only  a  part,  not  the  whole  of 
the  Divine  oeconomy  with  refpeft  to  our  fpecies* 
Do  we  not  find,  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  the 
higheft  degree  of  goodnefs  is,  in  fome  cafes,  at- 
tended with  the  greateft  unhappinefs  ?  For  tho* 
virrue  muft,  in  general,  be  owned  to  be  the 
likelieft  means  for  procuring  happinefs  in  the 
preftnt,  as  well  as  future  ftate;  yet  there  are 
numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.     I  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  every  man,  who,  from  a  courfe 
of  thoughtkfsnefs  and  libertinifm,  has  had  the 
•happinefs  to  be  brought  to  fome  concern  about 
the  intereils  of  futurity,  whether  he  docs  not  now 
fufFer  a  thoufand  iifi:es  more  of  the  anguifli  of 
remorfe  from  a  reflexion  upon  the  leaft  failure, 
than  he  did  formerly  for  the  grofleft  enormities. 
If  fo,  it  is  evident,  that  improvement  in  virtue 
brings  with  it  fuch  a  delicacy  of  fentiment,  as 
-  ■  '  ipuft 
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muft  often  break  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the 
mind,  and  produce  an  uheafinefs  to  which  the 
hardned  finner  is  wholly  a  ftranger.  So  that  in 
this  inftance,  we  fee  that  virtue  is  not  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  life  its  own  reward,  which  infers  the  neccflity 
of  a  future  reward  in  a  life  to  come. 

Nor  is  the  permiflion  of  perfecution  or  tyranny,  * 
by  which  the  beft  of  mankind  always  fufFer  the 
moft  fevcrely,  while  wickednefs  reigns  trium* 
phant,  at  all  reconcileible  with  the  goodnefs  of 
the  univcrfal  Governor,  upon  any  footing,  but 
that  of  a  future  ftate,  wherein  the  fufFcrings,  to 
which  the  ttiere  incapacity  of  refifting,  or  the  ftrid 
adherence  to  truth,  has  expofed  multitudes  of  the 
fpecics,  of  the  beft  of  the  fpecies,  fliall  be  fuit- 
ably  made  up  for.  When  an  Alexander^  or  a 
Cafar^  is  let  loofe  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  when 
he  pours  defolation,  like  a  deluge,  over  one  fide 
of  the  globe,  and  plunges  half  the  human  fpecies 
in  a  fea  of  their  own  blood,  what  muft  be  the 
whole  amount  of  the  calamity  fuffered  by  mil- 
lions, involved  in  the  various  woes  of  war,  of 
which  great  numbers  muft  be  of  the  tender  Jex, 
and  helplefs  age !  What  muft  be  the  tei  ror  .of 
ihofe,  who  dread  the  hour,  when  the  mercilefs 
favage,  habituated  to  fcenes  of  cruelty,  will  give 
orders  to  his  hellhounds  to  begin  the  general 
maflacre  ?  What  the  carnage,  when  it  is  begun  ? 
Men  flaughtered  in  heaps  in  the  ftreets  and 
fields ;  women  raviflied  and,  murdered  before 
their  huft^ands  faces  ;  children  dalhed  againft  the 
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walls  in  the  fight  of  the  parents ;  cities  wrapt  In 
flames ;  the  fliours  of  the  conquerors;  the  groans 
of  the  dying;  the  ghaftly  vifages  of  the  dead  ; 
univerfal  horror,  mifery,  and  defolation.  All 
to  gain  a  fpot  of  ground,  an  ufelefs  addition  of  < 
revenue,  or  even  the  vifionary  fatidFaftion  of  a 
founding  name,  to  fwell  the  pride  of  a  wretched 
worm,  who  will  himfelf  quickly  fink  among  the 
heaps  his  fury  has  made,  himfelf  a  prey  to  the 
univerfal  leveller  of  mankind.  And  what  is  all 
hiftory  full  of,  but  fuch  horrid  fcenes  as  thefe  ? 
Has  not  ambition  or  fuperftition  fet  mankind,  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  in  arms  againft  one  ano* 
ther  ;  turned  this  world  into  a  general  ihambles, 
and  fattened  every  foil  with  flaughtercd  thou- 
fands  ? 

The  blood-thirfty  inquifitor,  who  has  grown 
grey  in  the  fervice  of  the  Mother  of  abomina- 
tions,  who  has  long  made  it  his  boad,  that  none 
of  her  priefts  has  brought  fo  many  hundreds  of 
vidims  to  her  horrid  altars,  as  himfelf;  the  ve- 
nerable butcher  fits  on  his  bench.  The  hejplels 
innocent  is  brought  bound  from  his  dungdon, 
where  no  voice  of  comfort  is  heard,  no  friendly 
eye  glances  compalTion,  where  damp,  and  flench, 
perpetual  darkncfs  and  horrid  filence  reign,  except 
when  broken  by  the  echo  of  his  groans ;  where 
months,  and  years,  have  been  languifli'd  out  in 
want  of  all  that  nature  requires ;  an  outcaft  from 
family,  from  friends,  from  eafc  and  aflhience, 
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and  a  pleafanc  habitation,  from  the  blefled  light 
of  the  world.  He  kneels ;  he  weeps  i  he  begs 
for  pity.  He  fucs  for  mercy  by  the  love  of  God, 
and  by  the  bowels  of  humanity.  Already  cruelly 
exercifed  by '  torture,  nature  fhudders  at  the 
thought  of  repeating  the  dreadful  fufierings,  un- 
der which  (he  had  almoft  funk  before.  He  pro* 
tefts  his  innocence.  He  calls  Heaven  to  witnefs 
for  him  ;  and  implores  the  Divine  power  to  touch 
the  flinty  heart,  which  all  his  cries  and  tears  can- 
not move.  The  unfeeling  monller  talks  of  he- 
refy,  and  profanation  of  his  curfed  fuperllicion. 
His  furious  zeal  for  prieftly  power,  and  a  worldly 
church,  ftops  his  ear  againft  the  melting  voice 
of  a  fellow-creature  proftrate  at  his  feet.  And 
the  terror  neceflary  to  be  kept  up  among  the 
blinded  votaries,  renders  cruelty  a  proper  inftru<», 
ment  of  religious  flavery.  The  dumb  executio* 
ners  ftrip  him  of  his  rags.  The  rack  is  prepared. 
The  ropes  are  extended.  The  wheels  are  driven 
round.  The  bloody  whip  and  hiding  pincers 
tear  the  quivering  flelh  from  the  bones.  The 
pullies  raifc  him  to  the  roof.  The  finews  crack. 
The  joints  are  torn  afunder.  The  pavement 
f^ims  in  blood.  The  hardened  minifter  of  infer* 
nal  cruelty  fits  unmov'd.  His  heart  has  long 
been  fteerd  againft  compaffion.  He  liftcns  to 
the  groans,  he  views  the  ftrong  convulfive  pangs, 
when  nature  ihrinks,  and  ftruggles,  and  agoni- 
fing  pain  rages  in  every  pore.     He  counts  the 
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heart-rending  (hrieks  of  a  feHow-creature  in  tor- 
ment, and  enjoys  his  anguifli  with  the  calmneis 
of  one  who  views  a  philofophical  experiment.  - 
The  wretched  viftim  expires  before  him.  He 
feels  no  movement,  but  of  vexation  at  being  dc^ 
prived  of  his  prey,  before  he  had  fufficiently 
glutted  his  hellifli  fury.  He  rifes.  No  thunder 
roars.  No  lightning  blafts  him.  He  goes  on 
to  nil  up  the  meafure  of  his  wickednefs.  He 
lives  out  his  days  in  eafe  and  luxury.  He  goes 
down  to  the  grave  gorged  with  the  blood  of  the 
innocent ;  nor  does  the  earth  caft  iip  again  his 
curfed  carcafe. 

Can  any  one  think  fiich  fcencs  would  be  fuf- 
fered  to  be  adled  in  a  world,  at  the  head  of 
which  fits  enthroned  in  fupreme  majefty  a  Being 
of  infinite  goodnefs,  and  perfed:  juftice,  who  has 
only  to  give  his  word,  and  fuch  monfter5  wouM 
be  in  an  inftant  driven  by  his  thunder-  to  the. 
centre  •,  can  any  one  think  that  fuch  proceedings 
would  be  fufFered  to  pafs  unpunifhed,  if  there 
was  not  a  life  to  come,  a  day  appointed  for  re* 
warding  every  man  according  to  his  works  ? 

Some  have  thought,  that  part  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul, 
being  applicable  to  inferior  natures,^  might  be 
faid  to  prove  too  much,  and  therefore  to  prove 
nothing.  For  that  the  unequal  allotment  of  h;ip- 
pinefs  and  mifery  among  brute  creatures  feems 
jcp  require  that  thofe,  whp  have  fufFered  unguftly 
3  in 
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in  this  date,  fliould  have  fuch  fuflferings  com- 
penfated  to  them  in  fome  future  exiftence. 

This  dijSiculty  is  cafily  got  over,  if  we  confi- 
dcr,  Br&^  that  the  fufferings  of  the  inferior  cre- 
ation are,  fo  to  fpeak,  only  momentary  ;  whereas 
fore-boding  fears,  and  cutting  reflexions,  encreafe 
human  miferies  a  thoufand-fold ;  which  greatly 
abates  the  necefllty  of  a  future  exiftence  to  make 
up  for  what  they  may  have  fufFered  here.     Be- 
fides,  juftice  does  not  require,  (;hat  any  fpecies 
of  creatures  be  wholly  exempted  from   fuffer- 
ing ;  but  only^  that,  upon  the  whole,  all  crea^ 
tures  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  gainers  by 
their  exiftence,    that  is,    that   they    have    in 
then:  power  a  greater   (hare  of  happinefs  tharx 
mifery.     If  any  one  thinks  it  moft'  probable,  that 
all  creatures,  once  introduced  into  exiftence,  are 
to  be  continued  in  being,  till  they  deferve,  hf 
pqrverfe  wickednefs,  to  be  annihilated  ;  and  thar, 
as  material  fubftances,  which  feem  to  us  to  perifh, 
are  only  dilTipated  into  frnall  invifible  parts,  fo 
the  fpirirs  of  all  living  creatures,  at  death,  are 
only  removed  into  another  ftate ;  if  any  one,  J 
fay,  thinks  he  itQ^  reafon  to  believe  the  immor-? 
tality,  in  a   fuecelTion  of  ftates,   of  all    living 
creatures,  I  do  not  fee,  that  my  fubjeft  obliges 
me  to  confute  fuch  an  opinion. 

Though  the  diftinguifliing  charafter  of  man  is 
reafon,  it  is  evident,  that  reafon  does  not  in 
general  prevail  in  the  prefcnt  ftate  5  but  on  the 
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contrary  vice  and  folly  and  madncfs  fecm  to  be 
moft  of  what  this  world  was  made  for,  if  it  be 
the  whole  of  man.     And  furcly,  fuch  an  ©eco- 
nomy is  not  worthy  to  be  afcribed  to  an  infinitely 
wife  Creator,     Is  it  a  defign  worthy  of  infinite 
goodnefs  to  produce  into  being  a  fpecies  to  be 
continued  for  feveral^  thoufand  years,  to  harrafe 
and  maflfacre  one  another,  and  then  to  fink  again 
into  the  earth,  and  fatten  it  with  their  carcafes? 
The  Creator  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  have  pro* 
duced  beings  on  purpofe  for  fufFering,  and  to  be 
lofcrs  by  their  exiftence,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own.     Upon  this  foot,  the  brute  creatures 
would  have  eminently  the  advantage  of  our  jpc* 
cies.     But  it  is  very  improbable,  that  the  bene- 
ficent author  of  nature  has  taken  more  care,  and 
made  a  better  provifion  for  the  inferior  creatures^ 
than  for  us.     And  ftill  more  unlikely,  that  he 
has  given  the  advantage  upon  the  whole  to  the 
moft  worthlefs  part  of  our  fpecies,  and  expofed 
the  beft  of  mankind  to  unavoidable  diftrefs  and 
hardfliip,  as  is  confpicuoufly  the  cafe  in  innume- 
rable inftances  in  this  world.     For  in  the  cafe  of 
tyranny  and  perfecution,  it  is  evident,  that  all 
that  the  good  man  has  to  fupport  him  under  his 
cruel  fufferlngs,  is  the  teftimony  of  his  confci* 
cnce  •,  the  perfuafion  of  the  Divine  approbation ; 
and  the  hope  of  a  future  recompence  of  honour 
and  happinefs  for  the  pain  and  fhame  he  has  fuf- 
jfercd  here.     But,  to  fay,  there  is  no  future  ftate 
of  retribution,  is  tq  fay.  That  He,  who  placed 
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Confcience  in  the  human  breafr,  did  fo  for  the 
fole  purpofe  of  making  the  belt:  of  men  the  mod: 
unhappy ;  that  He,  who  moft  loves,  and  heft 
knows  the  iincere  and  upright,  will  fhew  no  fa* 
vour  to  the  fincere  and  upright,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  and  confequently,  that  virtue  is  fomething 
worfe  than  an  empty  name,  being  a  real  and  fub- 
ftantial  misfortune  to  its  mod  faithful  votary. 
To  fay  the  truth,  were  the  prefcnt  ftate  the  whole 
of  the  human  exiftence,  it  is  evident,  that  to 
give  up  life  for  the  caufe  of  religion,  fo  far  from 
being  virtue,  the  higheft  pitch  of  virtue,  would 
be  direftly  vicious  •,  becaufe  it  would  be  throw- 
ing away  our  exiftence  for  an  abfolute  nothing. 
Annihilate  the  reality  of  a  future  ftate;  and 
Chriftianity  is  a  deluQon  *,  confequently  not  to 
be  fufiered  for. 

There  is,  there  muft  be,  hereafter  a  ftate,  in 
which  the  prefent  irregularities  ftiall  be  re^ified  % 
and  defefts  fupplied ;  in  which  vice  and  folly 
Ihall  univerfally,  by  eftablifhed  laws  of  the  Divine 
oeconomy,  fink  to  difgrace  and  punifhment,  and 
wifdom  and  virtue  of  courfe  rife  univerfally  tri« 
umphant,  and  prevail  throughout  the  univerfe. 
For  it  cannot  be  but  that  what  is  fuitable  to  the 
character  of  the  univerfal  Governor,  fhould  have 
the  advantage,  upon  tlie  whole,  in  a  world,  of 
which  he  is  the  abfolute  and  irrefiftible  Lord,  and 
that  what  oppoi^s  perfed  re&itude  armed  with 
Cmnipotepce,  muft  fooner  or  later  be  crufhed  be- 
fore him.     For  he  does  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 
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and  among  the  iohabiunts  of  the  earth,  whatever 
fisems  to  him  good,  and  none  can  ftay  his  hand. 
The  virtuoua  and  ptoiui  foul  has,  above  ail« 
fuch  evidence  for  its  own  immortality,  as  it  can- 
not doubt.  Purified  fromr  every  fordid  defire, 
purged  from  every  dreg  of  earth,  and  become 
wholly  fpiritual  and  angplic ;  whofe  profpefla  are 
large,  whofe  views  fublimei»  and  whofe  difpofition 
godlike ;  fuch  a  foul  already  feels  her  own  im- 
mortality. Whilft  in  the  body,  Qie  is  fenfible  of 
her  own  independence  upon  the  body,  and  fupe- 
Fiority  to  it.  While  chained  to  flefh,  and  impri« 
foned  in  clay,  flie  feels  within  herfelf  celeftial  vi<> 
gor,  declaring  her  nohkr  origin^  At  traded  by 
the  Irvine,  influence,  which  in  degenerate  fpirits 
is  clogged  and  overpowered  by  fenfual  appetite 
and  fordid  palTion,  fhe  raifes  her  defirics  to  chat 
better  world,  for  which  Ihc  was  formed.  She 
pants  for  liberty ;  fhe  breathes  after  that  ftate  of 
heavenly  light  and  real  life,  which  fuits  her 
noble  powers,  and  elevated  difpofition ;  (hefpreads 
her  impatient  wing  ;(he  plumes  herfelf  for  flight} 
fhe  darts  her  angelic  eye  as  it  were  athwart  eter- 
nity; her  vaft  imagination  ^ready  grafps  futiH 
rity ;  fhe  leaves  behind,  in  thought,  this  leflfen- 
ing  fpeck  of  matter,  and  all  its  vanities ;  fhe 
hangs  upon  the  verge  of  time,  and  only  waits  the 
powerful  caU,  which  fpoke  her  into  being,  to  feize 
the  future  worlds  the.  glories  of  the  refurrc&ton^ 
to  leave  thefe  lov^ec  regions,  and  expatiate  at 

large 
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farge  through  boundlefe  fpace,  to  view  the  im- 
menfuy  of  nature,  and  to  foar  with  choirs  of  fo 
raphim,  to  prefent  hqrfelf  before  the  eternal 
throne.  .    > 

SECT.      IV. 

Reajbnablenefs  and  Neceffity  of  the  Connexion  between 
the  Behaviour  of  moral  Jgents  and  their  Happi- 
nefs.  Difcipline  the  only  means  for  bringing  moral 
Agents  voluntarity  to  purfue  Virtue. 

HAVING  already  feen,  that  it  was  necef-n 
iapy  to  the  very  idea  of  a  porfed:  fyfteiriy 
that  there  fhould  be  a  proper  fubordination,  a 
leak,  rifing  by  eafy  and  juft  degrees,  of  the  va* 
rioua  ranks  o£ creatures  -,  it  it  evident,  that  there 
mufl!  have  been  fuch  a  creature  as  man,  that  is, 
a  rpecie&  to  fill  the  place  which  he  poflefles.  An4 
kis  plain,  thai-  as  bis  place  is  immediately. above 
the  brute,    and  bebw  ^he  angelic  nature,  he 
could  not  pofllbly  have  been  formed  otherv^rife 
than  he    is.      He  could    not   be    fuperior  to 
ebe  animal  rank,  withoot  having  powers  and  fa- 
culties fuperior  to  theifSi     It  is  that  which  gives 
hkn  his  fuperiority  over  theth.    Nor  could  he 
have  been  inferior  tq  the  angelic  order  of  beings, 
wichout  falling  ihort  of  their  powers  and  facol* 
ties,     h  is  the  very  thing  which  places  him  be- 
neath them.    Man,  or  whatever  creature  fliould  \ 
have  been  made  ta  fill  up  the  chafin  between  the 
aogdic  and  the  anicnal  natures,  muft  have  been 
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exadly  what  wd  find  our.fpecies  actually  is.  For 
without  fuch  a  rank  as  man,  the  moral  fyftem 
could  not  have  been  perfed,  confequently  could 
not  have  been  at  all :  for  it  is.  impoffible,  that  an 
abfolutely  perfect  Author  fhould  produce  an  im- 
perfect work.  So  that  there  is  no  room  left  to 
complain,  that  by  creating  man  in  fuch  a  fiatioQ 
it  was  neceflary  he  fhould  be  endowed  with 
nobler  powers  and  faculties  than  the  brutes,  he 
comes  to  be  put  in  a  more  elevated  and  more 
precarious  date.  It  it  true,  that  very  few  of  the 
brutes  are  likely  to  fall  ihort  of  the  happioels 
deftined  for  them,  having,  as  already  obferved, 
but  few  chances  of  miffing  of  it,  and  being  more 
effedually  confined  to  the  track  appointed  tbem» 
than  it  was  proper  fuch  a  creature  as  man  fliould 
be.  But  is  not  the  immenfe  fuperiority  of  hap« 
pinefs  to  which  a  human  mind  may,  with  proper 
attention,  rife,  a  very  great  over-balance  for  all 
the  difad vantages  our  fpecies  labours  under,  were 
there  a  tboufand  for  one  ?  Would  any  man,  who 
had  his  choice  before- hand,  whether  he  would 
be  of  the  human  or  the  brute  fpecies,  delibe* 
rarely  choofe  the  latter,  in  which  l^e  knew  it  was 
impofiible  he  (hould  ever  attain  any  confiderablc^ 
degree  of  perfe&ion  and  happinefs,  rather  than 
the  former,  in  which  he  was  lure,  if  he  was  not 
wanting  to  himfelf,  he  might  rife  to  greatnefs  and 
felicity  inconceivable  ?  Would  any  rational  crea-t 
ture  make  this  abfurd  choice  merely  upon  the 
f:onfideration,  that  if  he  was  of  a  fpecies  endowed 
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with  liberty,  it  was  poflible  he  might  be  fo  fooU 
ifli  as  to  negleA  his  own  intereft,  and  with  open 
eyes  run  into  ruin  and  mifery  ?  What  no  rcafon* 
able  being  woujd  choole,  let  not  prefumptuous 
man  blame  his  Maker  for  not  putting  in  his 
choice.  If  man  is  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  is 
placed  where  he  ought  to  be,  what  has  he  to  do, 
but  to  think  of  filling  his  ftation  with  fuch  pro- 
priety as  is  neceffary  for  a  reafonablc  being  to 
ftudy,  who  is  defirous  of  attaining  his  own  per- 
fedbion  and  happinefs  in  the  only  way  in  which 
they  are  attainable  ? 

If  the  perfeft  concurrence  of  reafonable  beings, 
as  well  as  others,  with  the  Divine  fcheme,  was 
neceflary  to  the  very  notion  of  a  regular  univerfal 
fyftem,  with  an  univerfal  Governor  at  the  head 
of  it  •,  it  was  to  be  expeded,  that  the  final  hap- 
pinefs of  fuch  beings  as  (hould  ftudy  to  conform 
themfelves  habitually  in  difpofition  and  pradice 
to  the  Divine  fcheme,  fhould  by  the  pofiti  ve  or- 
dination of  the  Ruler  of  the  world  be  clofely  con- 
neded  with  their  chara&er  and  behaviour.  And 
if  it  be  impoffible  to  conceive  a  plan  of  univerfal 
oeconomy  laid  by  an  univerfal  and  perfed  mind, 
that  (hould  not  be  fuitable  to  his  own  necefiary 
nature  and  charader,  but  founded  in  mere  arbi* 
crary  will ;  it  is  likewife  impoffible  to  conceive  a 
fyftem  in  which  the  habitual  conformity  of  rea^ 
fonable  beings  to  the  grand  fcheme  of  the  uni- 
verfal Governor  fhould  not  naturally,  and  as  it 
were  of  itfelf,  produce  happinefs.     The  Divine 
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fcheme  of  govcfnmcnt  is  founded,  not  in  arbi- 
trary will ;  but  in  the  eternal  and  unchangeabk 
rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature.  And  therefore 
it  was  as  much  an  impofiibility  that  it  (hould  be 
contrary  to  what  it  is,  or  that  conformity  to  it 
ihould  finally  produce  any  thing  bdt  happinefs^ 
or  irregularity  any  thing  but  mifcry  j  as  that  the 
Divine  nature,  which  is  neceflarily  what  it  i$^ 
(hould  have  been  otherwife*  So  that,  till  the 
time  comes,  when  univerfal  regularity  fhall  have 
the  fame  natural  tendency  to  promote  order,  per* 
fedion,  and  happinefs,  as  univerfal  conformity 
to  the  fcheme  of  the  univerfe;  when  the  Divine 
will  comes  to  be  direftly  contrary  to  all  the  mo- 
ral perfeftions  of  his  nature,  till  impoffibilitic* 
become  poffible,  and  direft  contradictions  the 
fame ;  till  the  time  comes»  when  all  thefe  fhall 
happen,  there  can  be  no  chance  for  the  happi'^ 
nefs  of  any  reafoning  being,  who  does  not  ftudy 
to  conform  his  difpofition  and  praiftice  to  the  ge- 
neral fcheme  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world. 

Let  daring  impious  man  hear  this  and  tremble. 

That  there  is  a  redtitude  in  conduA^  which  is 
independent  upon  any  connefted  happinefs,  feems 
fo  evident,  that  one  would  wonder  how  fome  wri- 
ters have  perfuaded  themfclves,  and  laboured  to 
perfuade  others.  That  the  only  good,  or  reftitudc 
of  an  adlion,  is  its  tendency  to  produce  happinefs. 
After  what  I  have  faid  to  fhew  the  natural^  at 
well  as  judicial  connexion  between  virtue  and 
happinefs,  I  muft  declare,  that  to  me  it  appears 
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evident.  That  reftitude  is  prior  to,  and  indcpen^ 
dent  upon,  all  tendency  to  produce  happinefs. 
To  prove  this  very  brieSy,  let  it  be  propofed  to 
a  perfon,  that  he  have  his  choice  to  perform  fome 
noble  action,  fuch  as  delivering  his  country,  by 
one  of  two  methods,  the  former  of  which  fhall 
oblige  him  to  make  ufe  of  a  piece  of  diflimulation, 
which  fhall  hurt  no  creature,  but  if  he  choofes 
the  latter,  he  may  fave  his  country  without  the 
lead  deviation  from  truth.     Ought  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity to  hefitatc  one  moment  which  of  the  two 
methods  he  would  choofe  ?  And  does  not  the  pre- 
ference of  the  latter  to  the  former,  the  confequences 
of  both  being  the  fame,  (hew  plainly  a  redlitudc 
in  mere  veracity,  independent  of  its  producing 
happinefs  ?  Again,  were  a  traveller  to  fee  fomc 
ftrange  fight,  which  never  had  been,  or  could 
be  feen,  by  any  other,  would  it  not  be  evidently 
better  that  he  gave  an  account  of  it  on  his  re- 
turn, exa&ly  in  every  circumftance  as  it  really 
was,  than  that  he  fhould  in  the  fmalleft  circum- 
fiance  deviate  from  truth ;  though  fuch  deviation 
fhould  have  no  kind  of  effeft  upon  any  perfon  in 
the  world  ?  Farther,  is  it  not  certain,  beyond 
all  poffibility  of  doubt,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
ads  always  from  the  greateft  and  beft  motives, 
and  according  to  the  wifeft  and  moft  perfeft  rules, 
at  the  fame  time  that  his  happinefs  is,  has  been, 
and  will  be,  neceflarily,  at  all  moments,  frorii 
eternity  to  eternity,  the  fame,  unchangeable,  and 
abfolutely  perfed.     Is  the  whole  feditude  pf 
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created  beings  the  purfuic  of  happinefs  ?  And  is 
there  no  foundation  for  Divine  reditude  ?  Is  it 
not  redtitude  in  a  prince,  or  a  father,  to  wiih  the 
happinefs  of  his  people,  or  children,  without  re- 
gard to  his  own  happinefs  ?  Is  not  benevolence 
the  more  truly  commendable  for  its  being  difm* 
ter^fted  ?  Whereas,  upon  the  fcheme  of  placing 
the  whole  of  re£idtude  in  purfuing  the  greateft 
happinefs,  it  ought  to  be  quite  the  reverfe^ 
Ought  not  a  good  man  to  do  what  is  right,  ra* 
ther  than  the  contrary,  if  he  were  furc,  that  him-* 
fclf  and  the  whole  univerfe  were  to  be  annihilated 
the  next  moment,  fo  that  it  would  be  impoffiblc 
that  any  degree  of  happinefs  fliould  be  the  confe- 
quence  ? 

There  is  plainly  an  independent  rectitude,  or 
goodnefs,  in  the  condudt  of  moral  agents^  fepar 
rate  from  the  connexion  between  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs. And  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  ne-^ 
ceffity  of  their  afting  according  to  a  certain  fixed 
courfe ;  and  confequently  of  their  having  laws 
and  rules  promulgated  to  them  by  the  univerfal 
Governor.  Nor  does  this  at  all  invalidate  the 
connexion  between  virtue  and  happinefs )  but  on 
the  contrary,  (hews  that  there  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  fuch  a  connexion.  And,  generally  fpcaking, 
there  is  np  fafer  way  to  try  the  moral  excellence 
or  turpitude  of  aftions,  than  by  confidering  the 
natural  confequences  of  their  being  univerfally 
praftifed.  For  example,  let  it  be  fuppofed  a 
queftionabl?  point.  Whether  the  murder  of  the 
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innocent  is  in  itfelf  right,  or  otherwife.  Try  it 
by  the  confequences*,  vvhich  muft  follow  the  uni- 
verfal  pradlice  of  deftroying  all  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous part  of  mankind  ;  and  it  immediately  ap- 
pears to  be  fo  far  from  right,  that  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  contrary  to  reftitude.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  it  be  difputed.  Whether  the  pro- 
teftion  and  prefervation  of  the  innocent  be  right. 
Let  it  be  confidered,  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  innocence's  being  univerfally  preferred 
and  protcdled  ;  and  it  appears  evident  beyond  all 
poflibility  of  doubt,  that,  nothing  is  more  agree- 
able to  reftitude.  Redtitude,  therefore,  does  not 
confift  In  the  purfuit  of  happinefs ;  nor  does  the 
happinefs,  confequent  upon  a  certain  courfe  of 
conduft,  conftitute  the  refticude  of  fuch  conduct. 
The  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  is.  Certain  adions  are 
firft  in  themfelves  right,  and  then  happinefs  is 
the  natural  and  judicial  confequenCe  of  them. 

In  order  to  bring  mankind  to  a  complete  and 
perfeft  concurrence  with  the  univerfal  fcheme,  it 
was  plainly  neceflary,  that  other  means  ftiould  be 
ufed  than  force,  or  inftinft,  the  firft  of  which 
was  fufficient  for  working  dead  matter,  and  the 
fccond,  the  animal  creation,  to  the  Divine  pur- 
pofe.  Had  man  been  only  inanimate  matter,  no- 
thing more  would  have  been  neceflary,  than  that 
he  (hould  be  afted  upon.  Had  he  been  a  ma- 
chine ;  a  weight,  or  a  fpring,  would  have  beea 
fufficient  to  make  him  perform  his  motions*. 
Were  there  nothing  in  man  but  the  oiere  aniiti^ 
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powers,  were  he  capable  of  being  wrought  to  no- 
thing higher  than  the  animal  fund  ions,  were  his 
nature  fir  for  no  higher  happinefs,  than  thofe  of 
eating  and  drinking,  and,  after  living  a  few 
years,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  fucceffbf  to  fill 
his  place,  and  continue  the  fpecies,  to  pafs  out 
of  exiftence;  were  this  the  cafe,  there  would 
have  needed  no  very  grand  apparatus  to  make 
him  fill  his  inconfideraDle  place,  fo  as  to  contri- 
bute his  fmall  fhare  to  the  happinefs  of  the  whole, 
and  to  fecure  his  own  mean  portion.  But  it  is 
very  much  otherwife,  as  will  immediately  ap- 
pear. I  believe  hardly  any  one  will  deny,  that 
man  (or  however  moft  of  the  fpecies)  are  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  underftanding ;  by 
which,  though  weak  indeed  and  narrow  at  pre- 
fenr,  our  fpecies  are  yet  capable  of  diftinguifliing 
truth  from  falfliood,  in  all  points  of  importance, 
and  with  fufficient  certainty,  as  fliewn  above. 
Now,  in  order  to  a  creature's  afting  properly  its 
part,  and  concurring  with  the  whole,  it  is  evi- 
dently ncceffary,  that  it  make  a  proper  ufe  and 
application  of  every  one  of  its  faculties.  No  one 
will  pretend,  I  think,  that  the  perfedlion  and 
happinefs  of  the  univcrfe  would  be  as  univerfally 
promoted  by  every  individual's  making  a  wrong 
ufe  of  his  faculties,  as  a  right  one ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  every  individual's  making  an  im* 
proper  ufe  of  his  faculties  would  produce  the 
moft  confummate  diforder  and  imperfedion  in 
the  fyftemi.  and  would  be  the  moft  oppofite  to 
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the  Divine  fchemc,  that  could  be  imagined.  It 
follows,  that,  if  man  is  endowed  with  underftand- 
ing,  he  is  to  be  brought  to  cultivate  and  inform 
it,  not  to  ffiHc  and  blind  it ;  to  endeavour  ta  en- 
large, not  to  narrow  it  5  to  apply  it  to  the  fearch- 
ing  out  of  ufeful  and  important  truth,  not  to 
midead  it  into  the  belief  of  falfhoods,  nor  to  em- 
ploy it  upon  objeds  unworthy  of  it. 

Another  leading  faculty  in  the  human  mind  is 
will.     That  there  is  in  man  a  faculty  of  will,  or  a 
power  of  choofing  and  refufing,  we  fhall  fee  efta- 
bliftied  immediately.     What  I  have  to  fay  at  pre- 
fent  is.  That  in  order  to  man's  concurrence  with 
the  univerfal  fcheme,  it  is  neceflary,  that  he  re- 
gulate his  will  properly,  or  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  he  may  will  or  defire  whatever  is  for  the  ge- 
neral good,  and  will  or  defire  nothing  that  may 
be  generally  prejudicial.     No  man,  I  think,  will 
pretend,  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  wills  of  all 
created  beings  were  fet  to  thwart  the  general 
fcheme,  than  that  they  were  formed  to  concur 
with  it  y  but^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident,  that 
a  general  oppofitioh  of  all  beings  to  what  is  th# 
nature  of  things,  and  the  right  upon  the  wholc^ 
muft  produce  univerfal  confufion,  and  that  if 
there  was  no  way  to  bring  about  this  general  con- 
currence, it  were  reafonable  to  expedt,  from  the 
abfolutely  perfed  re&itude  of  the  fupremc  Go* 
vernor  of  the  world,  that  an  univerfe  of  fuch  per« 
verfe  and  unruly  beings  (hould  be  utterly  dcljjt)y'« 
cd,  or  rather  never  have  been  produced.    It  if 
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plain,  then,  thar,  in  order  to  man's  afting  his 
part,  and  concurring  with  the  general  fcheme, 
he  mufl  be  brought  to  ufe  all  the  faculties  of  his 
mind  properly. 

I  promifed  above  to  bring  fome  proofs  for  the 
fa<fl  of  man's  being  a  creature  endowed  with  will, 
or  freedom  to  defire,  and  power  to  determine  him- 
felf  in  favour  of,  or  againft  any  particular  objeft. 
The  certainty  of  this  fa£l  is  founded  in  fenfation, 
and  confirmed  by  reafoning.  Let  any  man  ob- 
ferve  what  paffes  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  will  be 
obliged  to  own,  that  he  feels  he  has  it  in  his  pow- 
^.r.  to  will,  or  defire,  and  determine  himfelf  in 
favouf  of,  pr  againft  any  particular  objieft.  We 
have  no  other  proof  for  our  exiftence,  nor  is  it 
in  its  nature  capable  of  any  other,  than  that  we 
feel  we  exift. 

;  But  becaufe  the  reality  of  human  liberty  has 
been  cavilled  at  by  fome  men  of  metaphyfical 
heads,  who  have  run  into  greater  difficulties  to 
avoid  iefs,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  confider  this 
inatter  a  little.  I  know  not  whether  I  am  made 
like  the  reft  of  mankind.  But  I  can  feel  every 
thing  paf&  in  my  mind,  that  I  can  conceive  I 
fliouldLfeel,  if  I  was  really  a  free  agent.  For  ex- 
ample, in  an  indifferent  cafe  :  When  I  look  <mi 
piy  watch,  to  know  whether  it  is  time  for  me  to 
giyjeovcr  Writing,  and  I  find  the  hour  come, 
when  I  ufually  give  over,  I  do  not  find  that  I  am 
impelled  to  lay  down  my  pen,  in  the  fame  man- 
lier as  the  index  of  my  watch  is  qfioved  to  point 
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at  the  hour ;  but  that  1  give  over,  becaufe  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  more  proper,  1  (hould 
give  over,  than  go  on.  Docs  my  watch  point  to 
the  hour,  becaufe  it  thinks  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
more  proper  tliat  it  fiiould  point  to  that  hour  than 
any  other  ?  If  fo,  then  the  watch  and  I  are  beings 
of  the  fame  fort,<  endowed  with  much  the  fame 
powers  and  faculties.  Do  I  not  lay  afide  my  pen, 
becaufe  I  choofe  to  lay  it  afide,  that  is,  becaufe 
I  am  willing  to  lay  it  afide  ?  Should  I  give  over, 
if  I  was  unwilling  to  give  over  ?  If  I  find  my 
ufual  time  paft,  and  yet  fhould  be  glad  to  finifh 
the  head  I  am  upon,  before  I  lay  afide  my  pen,, 
does  that  motive  aft  upon  me,  and  force  me  to 
go  on,  a$  a  fpring  afts  upon  a  watch,  or  does  it 
adt  as  a  confideration  upon  a  rational  creature  ? 

Again,  fuppofe  I  am  tempted  to  do  a  bad 
action,  do  the  motives  laid  in  my  way  force  my 
compliance  ?  Do  I  not,  on  the  contrary,  feel  that 
I  yield  to  them,  becaufe  I  choofe  to  feize  a  pre- 
fent  objeft,  which  I  expe£V  to  yield  me  fome  fan- 
cied advantage  ?  Do  I  not  feel  in  my  own  mind  a 
violent  ftruggle  between  the  confiderations  of 
prefent  profit  or  pleafure,  and  thofe  of  wifdom 
and  virtue  ?  Is  it  poffible  I  fhould  feel  any  fuch 
ftruggle  if  I  was  not  free  ?  Does  any  fuch  thing 
pafs  in  a  machine  ?  Do  I  not  find,  that  I  fome- 
times  yield  to  temptations,,  which  at  other  times 
I  get  the  better  of?  Have  not  others  refiftcd 
temptations  which  have  proved  too  hard  for  nf)C? 
Could  thefe  diflfcrences  happen,  if  they  and. I 
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^crc  machines  ?  Do  not  thcfe  inftanccs  of  tempta- 
tions conquered,  fix  both  liberty  and  guile  upon 
me,  in  having  yielded  to  what  it  was  plain  I 
might  have  refilled  at  one  time,  if  I  did  at  ano- 
ther? If  it  is  extremely  difficult,  or  what  may  be 
Called  next  to  impoflible,  to  refill  all  forts  of 
temptations  at  all  times,  does  this  prove  any 
thing  elfc,  than  that  human  nature  is  weak  ?  Wcne 
man  a  machine,  he  mud  a£l  as  a  machine,  uni- 
formly and  invariably. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  upon  the  cafe  o^ 
being  tempted  to  ^  bad  adion,  is  applicable, 
mutatis  mutandis^  to  chat  of  an  opportunity  of  do- 
ing a  good  one.     Motives,  according  as  they 
appear,  will  influence  a  rational  mind.     But  the 
appearance  of  motives  to  our  minds,  as  well  as 
their  inBuence  over  us,  depends  very  much  upon 
ourfelves.     If  I  am  prevailed  on  by  motives,  do 
motives  force  me  ?  Do  I  not  yield  to  them,  be- 
caufe  I  choofe  to  yield  to  them  ?  If  this  is  not 
being  free,  what  is  freedom  ?  What  Ihould  I  feel 
pals  in  my  mind,  if  I  was  really  free  ?  What  may 
we  fuppofe  fuperlor  beings,  what  may  we  fuppofe 
the  Supreme  himfelf  to  feel  in  his  infinite  mind  ? 
Does  he  (with  profound  reverence  be  it  fpoken) 
does  he  adl  without  regard  to  motives  ?  Doe3  be 
z£t  contrary  to  reafonable  motives  ?  Can  we  fup- 
pofe him  uninfiuenced  by  proper  motives  ?  Can 
wc  fuppofe  he  feels  himfelf  to  be  wholly  unin- 
fliicnced  by  reafonable  and  important  cohfidcra- 
tions?  Would  we  be  more  free  than  the  mofi 
perfeft  of  all  beings  f  If  he  gives  us  liberty  and 
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power  to  a  proper  extent,  what  would  we  have 

more  ?  If  we  feel  that  we  have  fuch  liberty,  why 

fhould  we,  contrary  to  Jx)fllbility,  endeavour  to 

bring  ourfelves  to  doubt  of  our  having  it  ?  If  we 

cannot  doubt  of  our  being  free  creatures,  what 

have  we  more  to  think  of,  than  how  to  make  a 

proper  ufc  of  our  liberty,  how  to  get  our  wills 

formed  to  a  perfcft  concurrence  with  the  grand 

fchcme  of  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  fo  that 

we  may  behave  properly  within  our  fphcre,  which 

if  wc  and  all  other  moral  agents  did,  every  part 

muft  be  properly  afted,  every  fphere  properly 

filled,  and  univerfal  regularity,  perfedtion,  and 

happinefs  be  the  refult. 

Some  have  imagined  that  allowing  liberty  or 
will  to  created  beings  was  a  derogation  from  the 
Supreme,  to  whoni  alone  the  privilege  of  free- 
dom ought  to  be  afcribed.    It  is  certain  that  this 
is  ftrifl;ly  true  of  abfolute,  independent,  original 
freedom.     As  it  is  undoubted  that  independent, 
neceflfary,  or  natural  exiftence  is  the  incommu* 
picable  privilege  of  the  Firft  caufe.     But,  as  wc 
find  a  limited,  dependent  exiftence  may  be,  and 
aftually  is,  communicated  to  created  beings,  wheif. 
is  the  difficulty  or  impropriety  of  fuppofiag  a 
limited,  independent  freedom,  or  power  of  choof- 
ingor  rcfufing,  communicated  tocreated  beings.  As 
created  beings  depend  on  the  Supreme  for  their 
exiftence,  and  yet  the  exiftence  they  enjoy  is  k 
real  and  proper  exiftence  ;  fo  may  the  liberty  they 
enjoy,  of  choofing  or  refuting,  be  a  real  and 
prpper  liberty,  and  yet  derived  from,  and  depen* 
dent  on  the  infinite  Giver  of  every  gift, 
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If  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  liberty,  in  any 
created  being,  as^fome  have  imagined,  then  it  is 
evident,  there  can  be  no  will  but  that  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  :  for  liberty,  qr  a  power  of  choof- 
ing  or  refufing,  is  only  another  term  for  will. 
Will,  or  willingnefs,  implies  freedom  in  the 
very  term.  Therefore,  the  common  term  free- 
will is  a  tautology,  as  much  as  if  one  fliould  fay 
voluntary  will.  There  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
any  will  but  free  will.  Conftraint,  or  force,  is 
the  very  bppofite  of  will,  or  willingnefs.  Let  it 
be  confidcred  then,  what  the  confequence  muft 
be  of  affirming  that  there  is  no  will,  but  the  Su- 
preme. We  find  in  hiftory,  that  a  monfter  of  an 
emperor  wilhed  that  the  whole  Roman  people  had 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them  all  off  at 
once.  The  fame  temper,  which  led  him  to.de- 
fire  the  dcftrudion  of  his  people,  of  whom  he 
ought  to  have  been  the  father  and  proteflor, 
would  have  inclined  him  to  wifh  the  deftrudion 
of  whatever  oppofed  him,  that  is,  of  all  good  be- 
ings in  heaven  and  earth.  Will  any  one  pretend, 
that  this  temper  of  mind  is  agreeable  to  the  Su- 
preme will  ?  Is  it  not  blalphemy  to  imagine  the 
Divine  will  to  be  againft  goodnefs  ?  But  it  liberty 
or  will  in  a  created  being  is  impoffible,  then  what 
we  call  Caligula's  will  was  really  the  Divine  will  5 
the  deftrudiion  of  all  goodnefs  was  agreeable  to 
the  Divine  mind  !  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of.. 
1  know,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  perpetration 
of  the  moft  wicked  adion,  that  ever  was  com^ 
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mitted,  muft  have  been  in  one  fenfe  fuiub.e  to 
the  Divine  mind,  and  fchemCj  clfe  it  would  have 
been  prevented  by  his  over-ruling  power.     In  a 
ftate  of  difcipline,  it  was  neceflary,  that  both  the 
good  and  the  wicked  fhoujd  have  liberty,  withia 
a  certain  fphere,  to  exert  themfelves  according 
'  to  their  relpedlive  charafters ;  and  the  Divine 
wifdom  has  taken  meaibres  for  preventing  fuch 
a  prevalence  of  wickedncfs  as  fliould  defeat  his 
gracious  ends  *,  fo  that  it  fhall  flill  be  worth  while 
to  have  created  an  univerfe  ;  though  every  thing 
would  have  gone  incomparably  better,  had  no 
moral  agent  ever  made  a  wrong  ufe  of  his  li- 
berty.    Nor  is  there  the  leail  difEcolty  in  con- 
ceiving of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  propofing  the 
.  greateft  poffible  happinefs  of  his  creatures,  and  of 
a  wicked  being,   as  Satan,  as  ftudying  how  to 
produce  the  greateft  mifery.     Which  two  incli- 
nations, if  they  be  not  direcfl  oppofites,  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  oppofition  conceivable.     And  if 
there  is  a  will  oppofite  to  the  Divine,  there  is  free- 
dom •,  for  freedom  is  necefiary  to  the  idea  of  will. 
It  being  then  evident  beyond  contradiftion, 
that  man  is  endowed  with  liberty,  or  a  power  of 
choofing  to  a6t  in  luch  or  fuch  a  manner,  within 
the  fphcre  appointed  him  by  his  Maker,  it  fol- 
lows, that  to  bring  him  to  adt  his  part  properly, 
or  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  the  moft  conduce  to 
the  order,  perfedlion,  and  happinefs  of  the  whole, 
fuch  means  muft  be  ufed  as  are  fit  to  work  upon 
an  intelligent  free  agent.    Neither  force,  nor 
5  mere 
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mere  inftinft,  being  fuitcd  to  a  creature  of  fvipe- 
rior  rank,  fit  to  be  afled  upon  by  reafonable  mo- 
tives, it  is  plain,  that  nothing  is  fo  proper  to  lead 
mankind  to  a  fteddy  and  habitual  attachment  to 
reftitude  of  conduct,  as  placing  them  in  a  ftate 
of  difcipline. 

Wc  find  by  experipnce,  that  weourfelves  (and 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  cafe  of  all  orders  of  ra- 
tional created  beings  in  the  univerfe)  are  not  of 
ourfelves  at  firft  ftrongly  attached  to  any  objeift, 
but  what  we  are  led  to  by  inftinft  or  conftitution, 
in  wliich  there  is  nothing  either  praife- worthy  or 
blameable.     Some  minds  are  indeed  obferved  to 
be  very  well  or  ill-difpofcd,  fo  to  fpeak,  in  early 
youth.     But  the  goodnefs  of  very  young  pcrfons 
is  generally  rather  negative,  con  fitting  in  a  tem^ 
per  fit  for  virtue,  a  foil  proper  to  fow  the  good 
feed  in,  and  free  from  any  unhappy  caft  of  difr 
pofition.     As  on  the  contrary,  thoie  we  call  un- 
promifing  children,    are  unfortunate  through 
fome  deficiency  or  redundancy,  moft  probably  in 
the  material  frame,  which  proves  unfriendly  to 
the  cultivation  of  virtue  in  the  mind,  which  would 
othcrwife  fpring  up,  and  thrive  in  it,  almoft  of 
itfelf.     For  virtue  wants  only  to  be  feen  by  an 
unprejudiced  mind^  to  be  loved.     But  the  proper 
notion  of  goodnefs  in  a  moral  agent,  is  a  ftrong 
and  habitual  inclination  in  the  mind,   to  concur 
with  the  Divine  fcheme,  or  to  a£t  oq  all  occa- 
fions  according  to  reditu^e,  arifiqg  not  from  ir* 
refiAible,  mechanical  inRind,   nor  from   mere 

negative 
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negative  happinefs  of  conftituiion  5  but  from  clear 
and  comprehcnfive  views  of  the  nature  of  things, 
and  of  moral  obligations.  In  this  there  is  a  real 
and  incrinfic  excellence.  And  were  this  attach- 
ment to  redticude,  on  rational  confiderations^ 
univerfally  prevalent  in  all  morzl  agents  5  moral 
evil  there  could  be  none.  How  the  moft  effec- 
tually to  produce  and  fix  in  the  minds  of  free 
agents  this  inviolable  attachment  to  virtue,  is 
therefore  the  point  to  be  gained. 

The  Supreme  Mind  perceiving  all  things  as 
they  really  are,  and  having  all  things  abfolutely 
in  his  power,  can  in  no  refpedl  be  biafled  againft 
pcrfed  reflitude  i  but  muft  be  more  inviolably 
attached  to  it,  fo  to  fpeak,  than  any  finite  be- 
ing, whofe  views  mull  be  comparatively  nar- 
row.    And  to  fpeak  properly,  he  is  himfclf  the 
bafis  and  ftandard  of  reditude.    The  mind  of  an 
angel,  or  archangel,  muft,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  views  of  things,  be  more  ftrongly 
attached  to  rediiude,  than  that  of  any  mortal  in 
the  prefent  ftate.    Yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  ima* 
gine  that  fuch  his  attachment  was  congenial  to 
him  -,  but  may  rather  conclude  it  to  be  the  efie& 
of  examination,  habit,  and  gradual   improve- 
ment.    We  cannot  conceive  of  a  mind  juft  pro- 
duced into  exiftence,  as  furnifhed  with  inclina* 
tions,  attachments,  or  even  ideas  of  any  kind. 
We  have  no  conception  of  thefe  as  other  than  the 
cBc£ts  of  improvement.    And  we  confider  a  mind 
Ht  its  firft  entrance  into  being,  as  endowed  only 

with 
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with  the  capacity  of  taking  in  ideas,  as  the  eye  is 
of  viewing  objefts,  when  prefentcd  to  it.  So 
that  we  can  form  no  other  notion  of  the  elevated 
degree  of  goodnefs,  which  thofc  glorious  beings 
have  attained,  than  as  the  effeft  of  their  having 
pafled  a  very  long  courfe  of  improvement.  Nor 
do  the  accounts  we  have  in  revelation,  of  the 
fall  of  fome  of  them  feem  fo  well  to  fuit  any  other 
fcheme,  as  that  of  their  having  been  at  that  time 
in  a  ftate  of  difcipline  analogous  to  ours.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  it  is  evident,  that  to  fuch  creatures 
as  we  are,  with  capacities  and  all  other  circum- 
ftanccs  fuch  as  ours  (and  had  they  been  different, 
we  Ihould  not  have  been  what  we  are,  nor  where 
we  are)  nothing  but  a  (late  of  difcipline  could 
have  anfwered  the  end  of  producing  in  us  the 
neceflary  attachment  to  rectitude  or  virtue.  'For 
this  attachment  or  inclination  could  not  have 
arifen  in  us  of  itfelf,  and  without  adequate  meansr 

S    E    C     T.       V. 

^e  prefent  very  proper  for  a  State^of  Difcipline  ♦• 

Obje^ions  anfwered. 

WERE  we  to  imagine  a  plan  of  a  ftate  of 
difcipline,  for  improving  afpecies  of  beings 
fuch  as  ours  for  high  ftations,and  extenfive  ufeful« 

•  The  Author  would  not,  if  it  were  to  do  again,  draw  up 
the  following  Scdtion,  altogether  as  it  (lands  here,  feeing,  as 
be  thinks,  reafon  to  change  his  opinion,  in  fome  popts  (none 
of  them  indeed  of  any  material  confcqaence)  from  what  it  was, 
when  this  book  was  written. 

neiis 
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nefs  in  future  dates  j  how  could  wefuppofeit  con- 
fived  in  any  manner,  that  fhould  be  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  ftate  we  find  ourfelves  in  ?  What 
fcheme  could  be  imagined,  likely  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  planting  in  the  mind  of  the  creature 
the  neceflary  habit  of  obedience  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  of  giving  it  an  inviolable  attachment  td 
virtue,  and  horror  at  irregularity ;  and  of  teach- 
ing it  to  ftudy  a  rational  and  voluntary  concur- 
rence with  the  general  fcheme  of  the  Governor  of 
the  univerfe  ;  what  method,  I  fay,  can  we  con- 
ceive of  for  thefe  noble  purpofes,  that  Ihould  not 
take  in,  among  others,  the  following  particulars. 
Viz.  That  the  fpecies  fhould  be  furniflied  with 
fufficient  capacity,  and  advantages  of  all  kinds, 
for  dillinguiftiing  between  right  and  wrong: 
That  the  ingenuity  of  their  difpofitions,  and  the 
ftrength  of  their  virtue,  Ihould  have  full  cxercife, 
in  order  both  to  its  trial,  and  its  iftfiprovemcnt : 
That  they  ftiould  ha\^e  rewards  and  punifhmentS 
fet  before  them,  as  the  moft  powerful  motives  to 
obedience:  And  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  Ihould 
have  it  fairly  in  their  power  to  attain  the  end  oif 
their  being  put  in  a  ftate  of  difcigliiie  ? 

If  we  confider  the  prfefent  as  a  ftate  of  cfTfci- 
feline,  all  is  ordered  ^  it  fhould  be*  We  enter 
into  Kfe  with  minds  -wholtjr'  Urifurnilhed  witK 
ideas,  attachihents,  W  bija^S  of  any  kind..  After 
a  little  time,  we  •  fitfd"  qfeWaki  ihftihSts  biggin  to 
aft  pretty  ftrongfy  vrttKiH  'u*s,  which  aije  nccsHary 
to  move  us  to  avoid  \ehat  tAight  be  Kurtfal,  and 

purfuc 
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purfue  %hac  is  uleful  to  the  fupport  of  the  animal 
frame ;  aild  thefe  inllinfts  afe  appointed  to  anti- 
cipate reafon,  which  does  not  at  firft  exert  itfelf  ^ 
and  bring  us  to  that  by  mechanical  means,  which 
we  are  not  capable  of  being  worked  to  by  rational 
conlideradons.    Nature  has  ordered,  that  our 
parents  fhall  be  fo  engaged  to  us  by  irrefiftible 
afiedion,  as  to  be  willing  to  undertake  the  office 
of  caring  for  us  in  out  helplcfs  years  j  of  open- 
ing, and  cultivating  our  reafon,  as  foon  as  it  be- 
gins to  appear ;  and  of  forming  us  by  habit,  by 
precept,  and  example,  to  virtue  and  regularity. 
,  As  we  advance  in  life^  our  faculties,  by  habi- 
tually exerting  them  upon  various  objeAs,  come 
to  enlarge  themfelves^  fo  as  to  take  in  a  wider 
tompafs.    We  become  then  capable  of  rcafoning 
upon  a£tiohs,  atld  their  confcquences,  and  ac- 
cordingly do,  in  general,  reafon  juftly  enough 
about  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  where  paflloa 
does  not  blind  and  miflead  us.     When  we  come 
into  the  vigorous  and  flourilhing  time  of  life,  ex- 
cited by  our  pafiions  and  appetites,  without  which, 
with  the  bw  degree  of  reafon  we  then  enjoy,  we 
ibould  be  but  ^alf  animated,  we  proceed  to  enter 
into  various  fcenes  of  adion.    It  is  true^  that  in- 
numerable irregularities  and  foUtes  are  the  con- 
fequence.    But  without  palSions  and  appetites^ 
We  could  not  be  the  compounded  creatures  we 
^e,  nor  confequendy  (SI  our  proper  ftation  be- 
tween the  angelic  and  aniAal  ranks.    Here  then 
IB  the  proper  opportunity  for  «xerci(ing  our  vir- 
tue} 
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tue  'j  for  habituating  us  to  keep  contiiAially  dri 
our  guard  againft  innumerable  aflaults;  for  watch* 
ing  over  ourfelves,  that  wc  may  not  be  furprizcd, 
and  fall  before  temptation  j  or  if  we  fall,  that  by 
fuffering  from  our  errors^  we  may  be  moved  to 
greater  diligence  and. attention  to  our  duty,  to  a 
ftronger  attachment  to  virtue,  and  a  more  fixed 
hatred  to  the  crimes  which  have  brought  fuch 
fufferings  upon  us.  And  though  the  neceflaty 
propenfions  of  our  nature  do  indeed  eventually 
lead  u^,  thi-ough  bur  own  folly^  into  irregularity 
and  vice,  it  muft  yet  be  owned  at  the  fame  time, 
that  by  the  wife  and  kind  conlHtution  of  nature, 
we  have  innumerable  natural  Aredions,  and  ad- 
vantages, toward  retraining  '^nd  bringing  them 
under  fubje(^ioh,  and  innumerable  ill  Confequen- 
ces  are  made  to  follow  iiattirally  upon  our  giving 
a  loofe  to  them.  Which  ought  in  all  reafon  to 
lead  us  to  refied,  that  the  government  of  our 
paflions  and  appetites  is  a  part  of  our  wifdom  and 
our  duty. 

Pleafure  ^hd  pain,  health  and  difeafe,  fuccefs 
and  misfortune,  reward  and  punifhment,  often 
at  a  very  great  diftance  of  time  after  the  afbion, 
are  made  the  natural,  or  at  leaft  frequent  confer 
quences  of  oor  general  behaviour  here ;  to  fugg^ft 
to  us  the  rc^fofiai^enef^  of  concluding  that  an 
extenfive  upi^rifliiy  prevails  through  the  whole 
of  the  Divipe;  m^r^l  government,  and  that  what 
we  fee  here  1^  0}SKtQWi  will  in  the  future  date 
appear  in  fubftan^e- v)d  perfe£Uoni  and  that  it  not 

only 
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only  will,  but  ought,  to  be  fo,  and  cannot  be 
othcrwife. 

If  we  confider  the  oppofite  natural  tendencies 
and  effefts  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  prefent  ftate, 
we  fhall  from  thence  fee  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
the  former  is  pleafing  to  the  Governor  of  ;the 
world,  and  the  latter  the  contrary.  The  natural 
efFefts  of  temperance  are  health,  length  of  days, 
and  a  more  delicate  enjoyment  of  the  innocent 
pleafures  of  life.  The  natural  effefts  of  gluttony, 
drunkennefs,  and  lewdnefs  are  difeafe  and  pain, 
difguft  and  difappointment,  and  untimely  death. 
The  natural  effc6teof  univerfal  benevolence,  juf- 
tice,  and  charity ,^are  the  love  of  mankind,  fuc- 
cefs  in  life,  and  peace  in  one's  own  mind.  The 
confcquences  to  be  expedted  from  ill-will,  injuf- 
tice,  and  felfifhnefs,  are  the  contempt  and  hatred 
of  mankind,  and  puniihment  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions. When  we  fay  fuch  an  effeft  follows  natu- 
rally from  fuch  a  caufe,  we  mean,  that  it  does  fo 
by  the  Divine  appointment.  For  what  is  natural, 
is  only  fo,  becaufe  reftitude  requires  it  to  be  fo. 

Now,  if  our  bodily  frame  is  fo  formed  that  its 
well-being  confifts  in  temperance,  and  that  an 
immoderate  indulgence  of  appetite  tends  to  dif- 
order  and  unhinge  it ;  if  the  make  of  the  human 
mind,  and  our  focial  ftare  in  life,  are  fuch,  that 
the  focial  virtues  tend  to  produce  univerfal  hap* 
pinefs,  and  all  this  by  the  conllitution  and  courfc 
of  nature,  of  which  God  hinifelf  is  the  Author; 
if  thefe  things  be  fo,  who  is  fo  blind,  as  not  to 

fee 
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fee  in  all  this  a  moral  government  already  cfta- 
blifhed  under  God,  even  in  this  world,  and  going 
on  to  perfedlion  ?  That  we  fee  in  fad  innumerable 
deviations  from  the  natural  connexion  between 
virtue  and  happinefs,  and  vice  and  mifery ;  and 
that,  through  the  perverfenefs,  the  wickednefs, 
and  fometimes  the  mere  caprice  of  mankind,  and 
the  unnatural  and  diforderly  (late  things  are  got 
into,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  natural  confc- 
quences  of  things  do  not  invariably  follow,  is  by 
no  means  an  objedlion  againft  the  conclufion  I 
have  drawn  from  the  ftate  of  things,  as  the  Di- 
vine wifdom  conftituted  them,  any  more  than 
the  poffibility  of  refifting  the  power  of  gravita- 
tion, or  lifting  a  heavy  body,  is  ^  proof,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  law  eftabli(hed  in  the  natural 
world  by  the  Author  of  nature. 

That  we  may  not,  by  a  continued  courfe  of 
cafe  and  happinefs,  be  led  either  to  fuch  arro- 
gance and  pride,  as  to  conclude  ourfelves  the 
lords  of  nature,  and  to  forget  that  there  is  One 
above  us  ;  or  to  fix  our  afFedions  upon  the  pre* 
fent  ftate,  which  is  only  intended  to  be  tranfient 
and  temporary,  not  lafting  and  final ;  to  anfwer 
thefe  important  ends,  we  are  placed  in  the  fchool 
of  afflidtion,  to  be  broke  and  tamed  to  obedience. 
That  happinefs  too  cafily  come  at^  and  a  conftanC 
fcries  of  fuccefs  and  profperity,  arc  by  no  means 
proper  for  fuch  unprincipled  and  unexperienced 
beings  as  we  are,  is  too  evident  from  the  cfFedls 
of  eafe  and  affl?^nce,  which  very  few  can  bear 
Vol.  II.  H  witho.i^ 
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without  almoft  lofing  their  reafon.     The  fcenes- 
of  madnefs  run  into  by  viftorious  princes,  of 
which  hiftory  is  full ;  the  pranks  from  time  to 
time  plaid  by  our  nobility,   and  rich  commo- 
ners, and  the  fate  of  whole  nations,  whenever 
they  arrive  at  the  pinnacle  of  greatnefs  and  riches, 
fliew  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  affliftion  to  force 
us  upon  confideration,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
frailty  of  our  nature  and  flate,  and  to  make  us  re- 
member that  we  are  under  the  government  of 
One,  who  can  raife  or  humble,  afSi6fc  or  relieve, 
reward  or  punilh,  as  to  him  feems  good. 

That  we  may  never  lofe  fight  of  our  duty,  nor 
have  it  in  our  power  to  pretend  ignorance  ;  and 
to  filence  even  the  poor  excufe  of  thoughtleffnefs, 
confcience,  that  ever- watchful  and  faithful  moni- 
tor,  is  placed  within  the  mind  itfelf,  to  be  always 
at  hand,,  to  judge  of  our  charafters  and  aftions, 
and  to  alarm  us  with  its  flings  and  reproaches, 
whenever  we  do  amifs.  And  there  is  no  mind 
fo  grofs  and  ftupid,  as  not  to  feci  at  times  fomc 
pangs  of  remorfe.  The  very  Cannibal  has  a  clear 
enough  fenfc  of  right  and  wrong,  to  know  when 
he  himfelf  is  injured,  though  he  will  not  ftick  to 
injure  his  neighbour.  This  efFeftually  faftens 
guilt  upon  him.  And  the  lowed  and  moft  favagc 
of  mankind,  who  (hall  hereafter  be  condemned, 
will  be  obliged  to  own,  that  with  all  his  difad- 
vantages  for  knowing  his  duty,  he  might  have 
afted  his  part  better  than  he  did. 

Not 
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Not  only  confcience  within,  but  every  objeft 
in  nature  prefents  us  fome  moral  leffpn.  Tem- 
pefts",  thunders,  and  lightnings,  from  above,  inun- 
dations and  earthquakes  from  beneath;  the  fword, 
famine,  and  peftilence,  in  our  cities ;  difeafes,  and 
pains,  in  our  own  perfons,  or  thofe  of  our  neareft 
friends  and  relations,  and  death  on  our  right  hand 
and  on  our  left ;  what  are  all  thefe,  but  awful  and 
yet  kind  washings  from  the  tender  and  compaf- 
iionate  Father  of  mankind,  who  Ihews  himfelf 
willing  to  give  his  poor  unthinking,  Ihort-fighted 
creatures  all  poflible  advantages  for  virtue  and 
happinefs,  that  might  be  at  all  confident  with 
their  nature  as  free  agents,  with  their  condition 
as  beings  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  and  with  the 
grand  and  univerfal  fcheme,  which  muft  be  equi- 
table, unchangeable,  and  uniform. 

And,  as  if  all  this,  and  a  thoufand  times  more 
not  mentioned,  had  not  been  enough,  we  are 
taught,  that  angpls  have  a  charge  over  us,  to 
affift  us  in  our  trials,  and  to  prevent  our  falling 
too  Ihamefully  ;  that  the  Divine  providence 
watches  over  us,  and  fuits  our  circumftances  to 
our  ftrcngth  and  ingenuity  of  difpofition.  And 
to  crown  all,  the  Ambaffador  of  heaven,  the 
image  of  Paternal  Deity,  and  brightnefs  of  Di- 
vine Glory  has  defcended  to  our  world,  and  in 
our  own  nature  fhewn  us,  both  by  his  example 
and  his  divine  laws,  what  it  is  to  live  as  we  ought, 
and  how  we  may  infalhbly  attain  the  end  of  our 
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being.     If  this  is  not  doing  enough  for  us,  what 
would  be  enough  ? 

Thus  it  appears  plain,  that  the  prefent  was 
intended  for  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  and  is  very  well 
adapted  to  that  purpofe.  Nor  does  the  aflual 
failure  and  hideous  ruin  of  numbers  of  moral 
agents,  who  will  undoubtedly  be  found  hereafter 
to  have  perverted  this  ftate  of  difcipline  for  vir- 
tue, into  an  education  in  vice,  prove,  that  the 
ftate  was  not  intended  for  training  them  up  to 
virtue,  or  that  it  is  not  properly  adapted  to  that 
purpofe,  any  more,  than  the  amazing  number  of 
abortions,  which  happen  in  the  natural  world, 
proves,  that  the  general  defign  of  feeds  was  not 
to  fruftify,  and  produce  plants  and  animals.  Na- 
turalifts  fhew  us,  that  in  fome  cafes,  millions  of 
ftamina  perifh,  for  one  that  comes  to  maturity. 
And,  as  we  conclude  every  feed  of  a  plant,  or 
animal  egg,  was  formed  capable  of  fru£lification, 
fo  we  may,  that  every  moral  agent  was  formed 
capable  of  attaining  happinefs.  The  great  dif- 
ference is,  that  in  the  natural  world,  the  nume- 
rous abortions  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  are  the 
confequence  of  the  common  courfe  of  nature*, 
but  in  the  moral,  of  the  fatal  perverfencls  of  un- 
happy beings,  who  willfully  rulh  upon  their  own 
deftrudion. 

.  Some  have  made  a  difficulty  of  conceiving 
bow  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  beings,  who  muft 
have  forefeen,  that  great  numbers  of  his  unhappy, 
fhoct-fighted  creatures,  in  fpite  of  all  that  Ihould 
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be  done  for  them,  would  obftinately  throw  them- 
felves  into  deftruftion,  and  defeat  the  end  of  their 
creation  ;  fome  have  puzzled  themfclves,  I  fay, 
how  to  reconcile  with  the  divine  perfections  of 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  the  creating  of  fuch  beings. 
But  what  ftate  of  difciplinefor  free  agents  can 
be  conceived,  without  fuppofing  a  poffibility  of 
their  behaving  ill  in  it  ?  Nothing  but  an  abfolutc 
reftraint  upon  the  liberty  of  the  creature,  which 
is  wholly  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  free 
agency,  and  of  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  could  have, 
prevented  their  adting  in  many  inftances  amifs. 
But  the  all-bounteous  Creator  has  efFeftually  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  moft  prefumptuoufly 
infolent  of  his  creatures  to  arraign  his  juftice. 
For,  if  he  has  given  to  every  accountable  being 
a  fair  opportunity  of  working  out  his  own  hap- 
pinefs ;  if  he  has  put  into  the  hands  of  every  in*, 
dividual  the  means ;  placed  him  in  the  dired: 
way  toyvard  it,  and  is  ready  to  adift  him  in  his 
endeavours  after  it ;  if  he  has,  in  (hort,  put  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  power  of  every  accountable  being, 
which  he  undoubtedly  has,  as  fhewn  above ;  he 
has,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  done  the  fame, 
as  if  he  had  given  it  to  every  individual.  For  he, 
who  points  me  out  the  way  to  get  an  eftate,  or 
any  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  who  affifts 
and  fupports  me  in  my  endeavours  to  procure  it, 
he  it  is,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  whatever  I 
acquire  in  confequence  of  his  advice,  and  by. 
Wieans  of  his  protedtion  and  afliftance  ?  Now,  if 
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the  beneficent  Author  of  being  has  thus  given  to 
every  individual  fuch  means  of  happinels,  as  it 
thuft  be  wholly  through  his  own  perverfenefs,  if 
he  mifles  it  5  what  (hadow  of  pretence  is  there 
for  cavilling,  or  what  difficulty  in  underftanding 
and  vindicating  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
adorable  Authorof  exiftencc?  If  we  lay  the  whole 
blame,  and  with   the  utmoft  juftice,  on   him, 
who,  having  an  opportunity  arid  means  for  gain- 
ing any  fecular  advantage,  put  in  his  hands,  neg- 
lects them'-,  if  \V6  fliould.as  much  condemn  the 
man,  who,  through  obftinacy  or  indolence,  has 
.  let  flip  anopportunity  of  makinghis  fortune,  as 
another,  who  through  extravagance  has  diflipated 
one  already  fn  his  poireflion  •,  if  we  fliould  as 
juftly  look  upon  that  perfon  as  our  benefaftor, 
by  whofe  means  we  acquire  the  corivenieAcies  of 
life,  as  on  the  immediate  giver  of  a  gift,  what 
■  remains,  but  that  we  juftify  arid  adore  the  bound- 
lefs  goodnefs  of  the  univerfal  Parent  of  nature, 
who,  by  calling  innumerable  creatures  into  exift- 
ence,  by  endowing  thrm  with  reafon,  by  placing 
them  in  a  ftate  of  dfrfcipline,  and  giving  them  all 
poflible  advantages  for  the  improvement  necef- 
fary  for  happinefs,   has,   in   effeft,   put  in  the 
hands  of  every  accrountabic  being  a  felicity  fit  for 
a  God  to  beftow  ?  And  if  every  individual,  that 
fhall  hereafter  be  condemned,  fliall  be  obliged 
to  confefs  his  fentence  juft,  and  to  own,  that  he 
might  have  afted  a  better  part  than  he  did,  the 
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divine  juilice  and  goodnefs  (land  fully  vindicated 
in  the  fight  of  the  whple  rational  creation. 

For,  what ! — Muft  the  infinite  Author  of  cx- 
iftencc  (with  reverence  be  it  fpoken)  muft  he 
deny  himfelf  the  exertion  of  his  boundlefs  good- 
nefs in  producing  an  univerfe  of  confcious  be^ 
ings,  of  whom  numbers  will  in  the  event  come 
to  happinefs,  merely  to  prevent  the  fclf-fought 
deftruftion  of  a  fctt  of  wicked  degenerate  beings  ? 
Either  there  muft  have  been  no  creatures  brought 
into  being,  above  the  rank  of  brutes,  confequently 
no  happinefs  above  the  animal  enjoyed  by  any 
created  being,  or  freedom  of  agency  muft  have 
been  given.  And  what  freedom  is  conceivable 
without  a  poffibility  of  error  and  irregularity, 
and  confequently  of  mifery  ?  But  is  not  the  hap- 
pinefs of  one  virtuous  mind  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  the  voluntary  ruin  of  a  thoufand  de- 
generate beings?  And  is  not  a  ftate,  in  which  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  attaining  an  incon- 
ceivable felicity,  if  we  be  not  inexcufably  want- 
ing to  ourfelves,  is  not  this  a  ftate  to  be  wifhed 
for  by  mankind,  if  they  had  their  choice  cither 
to  come  into  it,  or  not  ?  As  for  thofe  unhappy 
beings  of  our  fpecies,  who,  proceecding  from  one 
degree  of  vice  and  folly  to  another,  (hall,  at  laft, 
come  to  be  hardned  againft  all  good,  what  is 
the  value  of  thoufands  of  fuch  beings  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  infinite  wifdom  and  reftitude,  that  their 
deftruftion  fliould  be  thought  a  hardfhip  ?  For 
what  elfc  arc  fuch  degenerate  beings  fit  ?  Bcfidesj 
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we  know,  that  Divine  Wifdom  has  fo  planned 
out  his  univerfal  oeconomy,  that  an  inferior  good 
fliall,  in  the  end,  proceed  from  what  was  bjr 
wicked  beings  intended  for  ruin  and  mifchicf. 
The  whole  human  fpecies  were  originaly  formed 
capable  of  happinefs,  and  every  individual  has 
happinefs  in  his  power.  But  as  the  Divine  Wif- 
dom, which  perfedlly  knew  the  future  charac- 
ters of  all  his  creatures,  with  all  the  circum- 
fiances  they  fhould  be  afFedled  by,  forefaw  that 
numbers  would  come  to  deviate  from  the  eternal 
rule  of  reftitude,  it  waa  proper  that  a  fecondary 
fcheme  fliould  be  provided,  by  nieans  of  which 
thofe  free  agents,  who  fhould  not  voluntarily  yield 
the  due  obedience  and  concurrence  with  the  ge* 
neral  defign,  Ihould  by  fuperior  diredion  be' 
forced  to  contribute  to  the  greater  perfe6lion 
and  beauty  of  the  whole.  Of  this  fecondary  part 
of  the  divine  oeconomy,  we  can  trace  out  fome 
very  confiderable  parts,  as  the  following,  viz. 
We  know  that  wicked  and  cruel  men,  in  endea- 
vouring to  root  out  truth,  and  fweep  virtue  from 
the  earth,  have  ever  been  made,  in  fpite  of  them- 
felves,  the  inftruments  of  their  more  general  efta- 
bliHiment.  The  whole  race  of  perfecutors  of 
Chriftianity  from  Herod  down  to  Lewis^  XIV, 
have  fo  egregioufly  overfhot  themfelves,  as  to  be 
the  very  caufes  of  the  greater  prevalency  of  true 
j-eli^ion,  which  has  given  occafion  to  the  well- 
known  faying,  That  the  blood  cf  the  martyrs 
has  Seen   the  feed  of  the  church.     In  more 
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private  life,  it  is  notorious,  that  a  very  confidcr- 
able  part  of  the  trials  of  the  virtue  of  good  men, 
arifes  from  the  wicked  part  of  the  fpecies.    And 
every  trial,  where  the  good  man  comes  off  with 
honour,  ferves  naturally  to  eftablifli  his  virtue, 
and  to  encreafe  his  reward  hereafter.    The  mere 
contraft  between  the  charafter  of  the  pious,  the 
temperate,  and  benevolent  man,  and  that  of  the 
blafphemer,  the  voluptuary,  and  the  hard-heart- 
ed, fets  off  the  former  to  the  utmoft  advantage, 
and  prefents  it  to  the  general  obfervatiort  in  the 
faireft  point  of  view ;  by  which  votaries  to  virtue 
are  gained,  and  a  horror  at  vice  is  raifed  in  every 
confiderate  mind.  And  in  the  figure  ftate,  what 
powerful  effefts  may  be  produced  by  the  fear- 
jful  and  exemplary  punifhmcnts  infliflred  on  thofe 
of  our  fpecies,  or  others,  who  have  degenerated 
from  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  and,  as  much 
as  they  could,  defeated  the  end  of  their  crea- 
tion ;  may  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  confider 
what  cxtenfive  connexions  between  the  various 
orders  of  being  may  hereafter  come  to  be  opened 
to  our  view,  and  that,  as  all  moral  and  ffeeagents 
of  all  orders  are  now  allied,  they  may  hereaftei: 
come  to  be  united,  and  make  one  infjmenfe  aftd 
uni vcrfal  focicty  •,  arid  whatever  has  been-  origi- 
nally intended  for  ufcfulnefs  to  one  order  of  nib* 
ral  agents,  may  at  lafl  come  to  be  ufcfulco  all. 
Something  analogous  to   this  we  have  in  the 
cafe  of  the  fallen  angels,  whofe  Yuin  is  jtientioncxl 
in  Scripture  as  a  warning  to  us.       ,  " 
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It  has  been  faid,  Since  the  fupreme  Being 
forefaw,  without  a  poflibility  of  error,  what  would 
be  the  exa£t  character  of  every  one  of  his  crear 
tures,  was  it  not  to  have  been  expelled,  that 
fuch  of  them  as  he  knew  would  turn  out  wicked, 
and  come  to  ruin,  (hould  never  have  been  brought 
into  exiflence,  or  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  life  ? 
Our  Saviour  fays  of  Judas^  for  example,  that  it 
had  been  better  for  him,  never  to  have  been  born. 
How  then,  fay  they,  came  he  to  be  born  ?  Or  why 
was  he  not  removed  out  of  life,  before  he  came 
to  the  age  of  perpetrating  the  mod  atrocious 
crime,  that  ever  was  or  can  be  committed  ? 

Though  I  would  not  be  the  propofer  of  fuch 
prefumptuous.  queftions,  I  think  it  innocent 
enough  to  endeavour  to  anfwer  them.  And  firft, 
if  we  confider,  that  to  infinite  purity  and  refti- 
tude  wickednefs  is  fo  odious  as  to  render  the 
guilty  perfon.  altogether  contemptible  in  his  fight, 
we  (hall  not  wonder,  that  he  does  not  (fo  to  fpeak) 
judge  it  worth  while  to  put  him  out  of  exillence, 
but  lets  him  go  on  to  fill  up  the  npeafure  of  his 
iniquity,  and  reap  f he  fruit  of  his  doings.  Again, 
it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  infinite  wifdom  intend- 
ing to  work  out  great  and  valuable  ends  by  what 
IS  defigned  by  his  wicked  creatures  for  ruin  and 
mifchief,  may  therefore  think  proper  to  fuflfer 
them  to  go  on  to  heap  damnation  on  themfelves, 
and  determine  to  make  ufe  of  their  felf-fought 
deftruftion  for  the  advantage  of  the  more  valua- 
ble part  of  his  creatures.    How  the  charader  of 
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one^  who  does  not  yec  exift,  is  fore-knowable^. 
we  have  no  conception,  though  we  Bnd  from 
fcripture  that  it  is  fo,  in  the  cafe  of  7<^^  parti- 
cularly. 

On  the  feeming  difficulty  of  reconciling  with 
the  Divine  goodnefs,  our  being  placed' in  a  ftace 
perhaps  more  difadvantageous  for  virtue  and  hap« 
pinefs  than  that  in  which  other  orders  of  beings 
are  created ;  a  ftate  expofed  to  fuch  a  variety  of 
temputions,  as  renders  it  hard  for  beings,  fur- 
ni(hed  with  fuch  moderate  degrees  of  ftrength  as 
we  are,  to  get  the  better  in  the  important  coniliA, 
on  the  event  of  which  our  eternal  happinefs  de- 
pends -,  on  this  difficulty  the  following  thoughts' 
may  fcrve  to  vindicate  the  Divine  goodnefs,  and^ 
to  (hew  our  condition  to  be  extremely  defira- 
ble,  inftfead  of  our  being  hardly  dealt  with,  as 
fome  have  infinuated. 

If  our  condition  were  fuch,  that  one  (ingle  de- 
viation from  our  duty  would  at  once  irrecovera- 
bly determine  our  fate,  or  that  what  may  pro-- 
perly  be  called  human  infirmity  Ihould  doom  us' 
to  irreverfible  deftruftion,  there  might  be  fome: 
pretence  for  cbmplaint.  But  if,  fo  ftr  from  that, 
a  faithful,  coriftant,  and  prevailing  endeavour  to 
gain  the  Divine  approbation,  with  watchfulnefs 
againft  temptations,  and  repentancefor  our  faults, ' 
followed  by  amendment  of  life,  be  the  means  for 
attaining  happinefs ;  where  lies  the  mighty  hsjrd- 
fhip  ?  Nay,  I  would  aflc  any  impartial  perfon, 
whether  it  wer^  more  defirable  ta*  be  put  in  a 
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ftate  of  trial,  .in  which  there  (hould  be  upon  the 
whole  fewer  chances  of  mifcarrying,  but  lefs  aU  . 
lowance  to  be  made  in  the  final  judgment  for 
deviations ;  or  to  be  in  a  ftate  expofed  to  greater, 
hazards,  but  with  greater  allowances  to  failures? 
Is  it.  not  the  fame  thing  in  the  event,  how  vari- 
ous  the  temptations  in  the  ftate  of  trial  maybe, 
if  the  merciful  allowances,  made  by  the  judge, 
be  proportioned  tothem.  And  who  can  doubt  that 
infinite  goodncis  will  make  all  pofiible  allowances 
hereafter  for  thofe  failures  of  weak  and  frail  beings, 
which  fliall  be  found  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
mer§  infirmity  of  their  nature,  and  the  precari^ 
oufnefs  of  the  prefent  ftate,  not  to  daring  im- 
piety, and  preftjmptuous  wickednefs.  And  it 
will  accordingly  be  hereafter  found,  that  a  com- 
petent number  of  our  fpecies  have  aftually  been 
able,  under  the  greateft  difadvantages,  to  attain 
fuch  a  meafure  of  conformity  to  the  Divine  will, 
as  (hall,  with  the  heavenly  afliftance,  and  aUow- 
ances  to  be  made  for  human  frailty,  be  found 
proper  for  rendering  them,  upon  the  Chriftian 
plan,  objeftsof  the  mercy  of  the  Judge  of  the 
world,  and  capable  of  being  raifed  to  a  ftate  of 
bappinefs  5  which  will  Ihew,  that  the  mifcar- 
riage  of  the  reft  was  wholly  owing  to  their  own 
perverfenefs*,:  and  that  they  themfelves  were  the 
whole  caufe.of  that  deftrudlion,  which  the  other* 
efcaped. 

Every  one^knows,  that,  with  refpeft  to  the : 

prefent  ftate,  exclufive  of  futurity,  there  is  great 
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difficulty  in  getting  through  life,  without  fome 
fatal  tnifconduft,  which  may  embitter,  and  ren- 
der it  unhappy.    And  very  doubtful  it  muft  be 
confelTed  to  be,  whether  a  new*born  infant  (hall 
get  over  the  precarious  time  of  youth,  without 
being  drawn,  through  rafhnefs  and  thoughtleflf- 
nefs,  and  the  temptations  of  bad  company,  into 
fuch  a  courfe  of  folly,  as. may  efFedkually  prevent 
his  proving  a  ufeful  and  valuable  member  of 
ibciety.    Yet  we  always  look  upon  the  birth  of 
a  child  into  the  world  as  a  fubjedl  of  joy,  not  of 
grief  or  complaint,  and  upon  the  untimely  death 
of  a  young  perfon  as  a  calamity ;    becaufe  we 
take  into  our  view  the  confideration  of  its  be- 
ing in  the  power  of  every  perft)n,  through  divine 
affiftance,  which  is  never  wanting  to  the  honeft 
mind,  to  behave  well  in  life,  if  he  pleafes,  and 
we  hope  he  will  do  fo.    The  warrior  is  fuffici- 
cntly  apprized  of  the  danger  of  engaging ;   a 
danger,  which  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  ward  off. 
Yet  he  longs  to  mix   in  the  martial  tumult; 
and  engages  with  joy  in  the  glorious  ftrife.  Why 
Ihould  man  think  himfelf  hardly  ufed  in  being 
placed  in  a  pod  attended  wich  occafiooal  dan- 
ger 5  but  in  which  he  muft  be  egregioufly  want- 
ing to  himfelf  if  he  mifcarries  finally?  But  if  I 
fhould  not  choofe  a   happinefs  attainable  only 
through   peril  and   trouble,  but  would  rather, 
through  fordid  ftupidity   and   inaftivity,  defirc 
to  decline  exifting  upon  fuch  terms;  does  it  there- 
fore follow,'  that  the  infinite  Author  of  ^xiftence 
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may  not  oblige  me,  in  fpUe  of  my  obftinacy,  or 
(lupidity,  to  go  through  what  he  may  judge  pro- 
per for  me,  and  necefiary  for  his  great  ends  ? 
Has  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  ?  Sup- 
pofe  I  fhould  not  in  this  life  be  convinced  of  my 
obligations  to  the  Divine  goodnefs  upon  the 
whole,  does  it  follow  that  I  never  fhall  ? 

It  has  been  aflced,  why  the  beneficent  Author 
of  being  did  not  purfue  fuch  an  efFe£tual  fcheme 
in  the  moral  world  as  he  has  done  in  the  natu* 
ral  ?  It  was,  for  example,  the  Divine  intention, 
that  the  human  and  other  fpecies  fhould  abfo* 
lutely  be  preferved  as  long  as  the  world  lafted. 
The  two  fexes  are  therefore  engaged  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  to  their  common  off-fpring,  by  fuch 
powerful  inftin'dtive  attractions  as  are  found  fully 
fufficient  to  anfwer  this  important  end.  Why  did 
not  our  Maker  plant  in  our  minds  fuch  a  flrong 
and  irrefiftible  propenfity  to  virtue,  as  would 
have  effedually  fecured  the  univerfal  happinefs 
of  the  fpecies  ?  The  anfwer  is  eafy ;  viz.  There 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
great  number  of  the  human  fpecies  will,  through 
Divine  goodnefs,  come  to  happiness ;  fuch  a 
number  at  lead,  as  it  (hall  in  the  end  appear  to 
have  been,  to  fpeak  after  the  manner  of  men, 
worth  while  to  have  created  the  human  fpecies. 
"  But,  to  propofe  by  mere  inftinftive  attradions 
alone  mechanically  to  draw  free  agents  to  the 
love  and  pradlice  of  virtue,  is  contradictory  to  the 
nature  of  the  defign.  Becaufe  what  is  wanted,  is 

not 
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not  fa  much,  that  mankind,  and  other  free  agents 
be  brought  to  go,  like  machines,  in  a  certain 
track,  as  that  the  rational  faculties  be  formed  in 
a  rational  manner  to  the  entire  love  and  habitual 
purfuit  of  goodnefs.  This  (hews  mechanical 
means  to  be  improper  alone  for  that  purpofe, 
though  they  may  prove,  as  we  find,  ufeful  helps  j 
and  that  rational  means  are  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  aftmg  upon  rational  natures.  And  it  is  ever 
to  be  remembered,  that  as  the  inanimate  world 
is  made  to  concur  with  the  Divine  fcheme  in  a 
mechanical,  and  the  animal  in  an  inflrindlive 
manner,  fo  rational  beings,  if  they  concur  at  a)], 
muft  concur  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  na- 
ture, I  mean,  in  a  rational,  free,  and  voluntary 
manner. 

It  has  likewife  been  faid,  why  did  not  the 
fcheme  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world- 
take  in  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  continual  interpofi- 
tions,  as  would  have  eflfeftually  forced  men  to 
have  been  virtuous  ?  To  this*  may  be  anfwcred, 
firft.  That  miracles  continued  would  foon  be  no 
miracles,  and  confequently  would  have  no  effcfts 
diSerent  from  thofe  produced  by  the  common 
courfe  of  nature.  And,  fecondly,  That  if  Om- 
nipotence were  continually  from  time  to  time  to 
ftrikc  offenders  dead,  it  is  to  be  queftioned, 
whether  abftinence  from  vice,  and  the  forced 
praftice  of  virtue,  which  would  be  the  confe- 
quence,  would  be  fufficient,  in  the  nature  of 
4  things,  '^ 
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things,  to  render  moral  agents  capable  of  any 
high  degree  of  happinefs^ 

For,  fuppofe  it  were  affirmed,  that  there  is  a 
natural  abfurdity,  or  inconfiftency,  in  propofing 
to  bcftow  upon  an  order  of  creatures  a  very  high 
degree  of  happinefs,  upon  any  other  footing,  than 
in  confeq\]ence  of  their  having  pafTed  with  ho-^ 
nour  and  vidory  through  a  ftate  of  probation,'  in 
which  there  was  fome  difficulty  and  danger,  tho* 
not  unfurmountable;  fuppofe  it  were  alkdged^ 
that  there  is  a  neceffity  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
that  the  happinefs  of  all  rational  beings  be  pro* 
portioned  and  fuited  to  their  ftate  of  probation  9 
who  could  contradid):  this,  or  (hew  the  bare  pof* 
iibility  how  fuch  a  creature,  as  man«  could,  in  a 
confiftency  with  his  own  nature,  and  the  Divine 
reflitude,  come  to  fuch  a  degree  and  kind  of  hap- 
pinefs, as  we  believe  to  be  intended  for  him,  with- 
out fuch  a  preparation,  as  he  is  to  pafs  through 
in  the  prefent  ftate  ?  If  we  judge  according  to 
what  experience  teaches  us  of  our  own  turn  of 
mind,  which  in  all  probability  is  univerfal,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  the  happinefs  even  of  heaven  it- 
felf  would  prove  a  happinefs  to  beings,  who  (hould 
attain  it  tooeafily.  When  a  prince,  educated  from, 
his  infancy  in  expedtatipn  of  the  regal  dignity, 
comes  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  we 
do  not  find,  that  it  gives  him  any  greater  joy, 
than  an  heir  to  a  very  fmall  fortune  has  in  enter- 
ing upon  his  eftate.  But  fuppofe  a  private  per- 
fofl  unexpedtedly  raifed  from  poverty,  and  even 

from 
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trom  the  fear  of  death,  to  an  imperial  throne  *, 
the  tranfport  of  an  elevation  Co  unexpected,  from 
circumftances  fb  grievous,  will  be  likely  to  en- 
danger his  loling  his  ienfes.  It  is  to  bis  fuppofed, 
that  CO  a  fpecies  of  beings  created  in  heaven,  or 
tranlported  thither  they  knew  not  hdw,  it  would 
in  reality  be  no  heaven.  Nor  is  there  any  poffi-* 
bility  of  conceiving  of  an  order  of  beings  raifcd 
to  a  {lation  of  happinefs,  without  pafTing  through 
a  (late  of  trial,  who  fhould  not  be  in  danger  of 
falling  from  it  again,  for  want  df  having  been 
difciplined  to  virtue,  and  in  a  rational,  ^s  well  as 
habitual  manner  attached  to  goodnefs  and  obe* 
dience.  So  that  trial  and  dij[cipline  feem  necef- 
fary  to  be  gone  through  by  every  fpecies  (I  do 
not  fay  by  evef y  individual)  throughout  the  ra-^ 
tional  creation,  fooner  or  later. 

It  has  iikewife  been  afked  on  this  fuhjtGt^  hdv^ 
the  juftice  of  the  immenfely  different  fates  of  two 
perfons,  one  of  which  proves  obedient,  and 
the  other  wicked,  appears )  firice  it  may  often  be 
fuppofed,  that  he,  who  has  actually  proved  vir- 
tuous, might,  in  more  difadvantageous  circum- 
ftances, have  been  overcome  by  the  fe verity  of 
his  trial,  and  been  a  repi^obate;  and  he,  who,  by 
the  force  of  very  powerful  temptations,  has  been 
feduced,  might,  in  circumftances  more  favoura- 
ble to  virtue,  have  ftood  his  ground,  and  in  the 
end  come  to  happinefs  ? 

This  feeming  difficulty  is  not  very  hard  to  ob- 
viate.   For,  firft,  as  to  him,  who  comes  to  hap* 
Vol.  II,  I  ^iacls, 
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pincfs,  no  one  ever  thought  of  injuftice  in  the 
cafe  of  a  benefit  beftowed.  And  he,  who  is  Lord 
of  all,  may,  without  queftion,  do  with  his  own 
what  he  will ;  he  may  give  to  one  of  his  crea- 
tures fuch  advantages  as  fhall  in  the  event  produce 
the  effeft  of  qualifying  him  for  final  happinefs. 
But  the  other,  whofe  advantages  were  inferior,  will 

not hehavejuft  ground  for  complaint?Bynomeans^ 
If  the  advantages,  he  enjoyed,  were  fully  fufficient, 
he  Hands  fc If- condemned  for  having  abufcd  them; 
nor  coul^  he  in  reafon  expeft  them  to  be  more 
than  fufl5cient,  much  lefs  to  be  greatly  above  what 
was  fufiicient,  and  lead  of  all,  to  be  equal  to  the 
greateft  advantages,  ever  allowed  to  any  other 
perfon.  Upon  the  whole,  nothing  is  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  the  being,  who  has  aftually  proved 
obedient,  by  whatever  means  he  has  been  brought 
to  goodnefs;  is,  according  to  the  nature  and  fit- 
nefs  of  things,  rewardable-,  and  that  the  foul, 
which  fins,  does  in  ftridt  juftice  deferve  to  die. 

The  cafe  of  that  very  confiderable  part  of  the 
human  fpecies,  which  is  cut  off  in  immature  age, 
without  any  opportunity  of  going  through  any 
trial  in  life,  feems,  at  firft  view,  to  leflen  the 
force  of  what  I  have  been  faying  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  ft  ate  of  difcipline,  to  form  the  mind  to 
virtue.  For  what  is  to  become  of  thofe,  who  die 
in  infancy  ?  Are  they  annihilated  ?  Are  they  happy 
or  miferable  in  a  future  ftate,  who  have  done  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil  ?  Or  do  they  go  through  a 
ftate  of  difcipline  in  their  feparate  exiftencc  ? 

To 
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To  what  may  be  faid  on  this  point,  I  havd 
the  following  brief  anfwcrs  to  offer :  Firft,  what 
I  have  abdve  faid  of  the  neccffity  of  a  ftate  olf 
difcipline,  muft  be  undcrftood  to  be  me^nt  of  a 
fpecies  in  general.    Perhaps  thc«eircumftance  of 
the  bulk  of  a  fpecies's  having  gone  through  ai 
ftate  of  difcipline,  may  be  fufBcient  for  making 
fuch  an  impreffion  upon  the  others,  who  happen- 
ed to  cfcapc  it,  as  may  keep  them  to  the  ftcddy 
pra<5lice  of  virtue  in  all  future  ftatcs.  This  may  be 
the  cafe  ;  and  yet  it  might  be  abfurd  to  imagine  a 
whole  fpecies  raifed  to  happinefs,  without  at  leaft 
a  confiderable  part  of  them  going  through  a  dif-  . 
cipline  for  virtue,  and  thereby  being  qualified  to 
inftruft  their  more  unexperienced  fellow- beings 
in  the  importance  of  keeping  to  their  dmy^  and 
the  fatal  dainger  and  direful  effedls  of  fwcrving 
from  if-    So  that  what  was  above  (aid  of  the  nc- 
ceflity  of  a  ftate  of  difdpline  for  every  fpecies  of 
rational  agents  in  the  uhiveffe^  ftands*  upfon  the 
fame  foot,  notwithftanding  this  difikuky^ 

But  if  every  period  of  the  exiftence  of  free 
agents  be^  in  faft,  a  ftate  of  trial  and  difcipline,  in 
'Which  it  is  poffible  (though  ftill  lefs  and  lefs  pro* 
bable  according  to  their  farther  improvements  in 
virtue)  that  theylhould  fall  5  we  may  then  con- 
ceive of  the  poffibility  of  furmounting  this  dif- 
ficulty by  fuppofing  that  thofe  of  the  human 
fpecies,  wh<5  do  not  go  through  a  ftate  of 
difcipline  in  this  life,  may  be  Thereafter  made 
partakers  of  a  lower  degree  of  happinefs  (as  we 

I  2  are 
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are  in  Scripture  informed,  that  the  manfions  0f 
future  blifs  are  various)  which  may  prove  their 
Hate  of  trial,  as  the  paradifiacal  was  intended  to 
have  been  for  our  fpecies,  and  the  angelic  was  of 
Satan  and  his  angels.  And  as  /Idamy  and  the  re- 
bellious angels,  fell  from  a  higher  (late  than  that 
which  we  are  placed  in,  fo  may  many  of  thofe  of 
our  fpecies,  whofe  firft  dace  of  difcipline  may 
commence  after  this  life  is  over,  and  after  our 
world  is  judged,  and  brought  to  its  confumma- 
tion.  If  fo,  thole  of  us  who  have  pad  thrpugh 
this  mortal  life  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  found 
fit  objefts  of  the  Divine  mercy,  will  have  great 
reafon  to  congratulate  ourfelves  on  our  having 
pafTed  the  danger,  and  being  more  fecure  Cf  our 
happinefs,  than  thofe  whom  we  are  now  apt  to 
envy  for  their  getting  out  of  life  fo  eafily :  Fo> 
we  know  not  what  we  ought  to  wiih  for.  But 
He,  who  made  us,  knows. 

If  any  reader  (hould  imagine,  that  I  intend  to 
cftablilh  any  one  hypothefis  as  the  real  account 
of  this  matter  5  he  miftakes  my  defign.  AH  I 
mean  by  what  I  have  advanced,  is  only  co  fhew, 
that  the  circumftance  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
our  fpecies's  pafling  through  no  ftatc  of  difci- 
pline in  this  life,  does  not  invalidate  the  neceffity 
of  a  difcipline  to  be  gone  through  by  every  fpe- 
cies of  free  creatures,  in  order  to  their  being  cf- 
feftually  attached  to  virtue,  and  fo  fitted  for 
high  degrees  of  happinefs  and  glory. 

If 
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If  after  all  chat  has  been  faid,  and  more,  which 
might  be  offered,  if  it  were  proper,  there  Ihould 
remain  difficulties  with  refpeft  to  the  aiiguft  oe- 
conomy  of  the  infinitely  wife  and  good  Governor 
of  the  world  ;  if  fuch  ftiort-fighted  beings  as  we 
arc,  fhould  no  way  be  able  to  reconcile  the  feem- 
ing  contradiftions,  and  furmount  the  fuppofed  dif- 
ficulties ;  this  is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expefted.  We  are,  through  the  meannefs  of  our 
faculties,  ignorant  of  infinitely  more  particulars 
than  we  know,  in  all  extenfive  fubje<fis ;  and 
we  fee  but  part  of  one  fcene  in  the  immenfc 
drama  of  the  moral  world.  But  in  what  little  we 
fee,  we  obferve  a  thoufand  times  more  than  would 
have  been  fufficient  to  prove  a  wife  and  good  go- 
vernment already  begun,  and  going  on  to  perfec- 
tion. If  therefore,  we  have  any  candor,  or  any 
judgment  to  form  a  reafonable  dedudion  of  one 
thing  from  another,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding, 
that  what  we  do  not  comprehend  of  the  Divine 
fcheme,  is  of  a  piece  with  what  we  do  compre- 
hend, and  that  the  whole  is  eftablifhed  upon,  and 
conduced  by,  perfedt  and  unerring  reditude. 

The  very  circumftance  of  the  difficulty  we  find 
in  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  Divine  fcheme 
both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  while  at  the 
fame  time,  we  find  we  can  enter  into  them  fo  far, 
and  fee  fo  much  of  wifdom  and  contrivance,  is  a 
t)eauty,  and  a  proof  that  the  Author  is  one  whofe 
ways  arc  immenfely  above  our  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  above  our  thoughts. 

I  3  Confidering 
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Confidering  the  fupcrabundant  care  that  has 
t>ficn  taken  for  putting,  and  keeping  us,  in  the 
Way  to  happinefs,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
jCluded,  that  whoever  is  not  fatisfied  wifh  the 
Pivine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  apparent  in  the  con- 
du6l  of  the  moral  world,  would  not  be  fatisfied 
with  any  poffible  degree  of  them.    And  it  is  on- 
ly going  on  in  the  fame  way  of  finding  fault, 
wherever  we  do  not  underftand,  arid  we  (hall  at 
lad  take  exception  againft  all  poflfibility  of  guilt 
^nd   con&quent  unhappinefs,    and   blame  our 
Maker,  if  we  are  not  brought  into  the  world  at 
once  perfect  feraphs  j  if  this  earth  is  not  the  third 
region  of  ithe  heavens ;  if  we  cannot  give  our- 
felves  up  to  the  moft  fordid  lulls  and  pallionsi 
jand  yet  be  prepared  for,   and  admitted  to  the 
converfation  of  angels  and  archangels.  But  when 
weak  fhort- fighted  man  has  racked  his  narrow 
invention  to  ftart,  or  to  folve,  a  thoufand  imagi- 
liary  difficultieis  in  the  oecoiiomy  of  the  infinite 
Governor  of  the  univerfe,  it  will  be  found  at  laft, 
that  though  clouds  and  darknefs  are  round  abopt 
him,  yet  rigbteoufnefs  and  juftice  are  the  JiaWw- 
tion  of  his  throne. 
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SECT.      VI. 

Wherein  the  reqmfite  Concurrence  of  moral  Agents 
conjijis.  Our  Species  under  a  threefold  Obligation^ 
the  fir (i  refpe5fing  them/elves^  the  fecond  their  Fel* 
law  creatures^  and  the  thirds  their  Creator.  Of 
the  iirii  of  thefe^  to  wit^  The  due  Care  and  Re- 
gulation of  the  mental  and  animal  natures. 

TH  E  requifite  concurrence  of  moral  agents, 
of  whatever  rank  or  order,  or  their  confor- 
mity to  the  grand  defign  of  the  univerfal  Go- 
vernor, which  is  the  ground-work  of  univerfal 
harmony,  pt:rfeilion,  and  happinefs  throughout 
the  creation,  confifts  in  their  adting  according 
to  truth,  reftitude,  and  propriety  (in  their  re- 
Ipeftive  ftations,  whether  higher  or  lower  in  the 
fcale  of  being,  whether  in  ftates  of  difcipline,  or 
reward)  in  all  cafes  or  circumftances  that  regard 
cither  themfelves,  their  fellow- beings,  or  their 
Creator.    Whatever  moral  agent  ftridlly  and  uni- 
.  yerfally  obferves  this  rule,  he  is  of  that  character, 
which  we  and  all  rational  beings  call  good,  is  a- 
miable  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme  judge  of 
reftitude,  and  goodnefs  j  and  it  is  as  certain,  that 
every  fuch  being  muft  be  finally  happy,  as  that 
the  nature  of  things  is  what  it  is,  and  that  per- 
{tSt  wifdom  and  goodpcfs  muft  adl  rightly  ia 
governing  the  world. 

I  4  Wh^t 
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What  makes  the  duty  of  fuch  poor,  Ihort- 
fighrcd  creatures  a$  we  are,  who  arc  yet  but  in 
the  infancy  of  our  being,  is  likcwife  the  grand 
role  which  every  angel  and  archangel  in  heaven 
obferves.  Nay,  it  would  be  blafphemy  to  think 
of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  as 
conducing  his  immenfe  and  auguft  oeconomy 
otherwife  than  according  to  the  facred  rule, 
which  himfelf  has  prcfcribed  for  the  conduft  of 
his  reafonable  creatures,  and  which  is  an  attribute 
©f  his  own  infinitely  perfed  nature,  I  mean,  im- 
pfiutable  and  eternal  reftitude. 

In  what  a  light  does  this  (hew  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  !  What  may  we  yet  come  to  be? 
Made  in  the  image  of  God  himfelf !  And  taught 
to  imitate  his  example!  To  what  heights  may  we 
thus  come  to  be  raifed  ?  Would  to  God,  we  could 
be  brought  to  confider  our  own  importance!  Did 
we  fufficiently  reverence  ourfelves,  we  fliould  adl 
a  part  worthy  of  the  honours,  for  which  our 
Creator  gave  us  our  being. 

The  reftitude  of  that  part  of  our  conduft, 
which  regards  ourfelves,  confifts  in  the  due  care 
of  our  minds  and  our  bodies,  which  two  parts 
conftitute  our  whole  nature  in  the  prefent  ftate. 

Our  mental  powers  are  generally  confidered 
under  the  heads  of  intelligence,  and  paffion.  The 
office  of  the  firft,  to  judge,  and  diftinguilh  be- 
tween what  ought  to  be  purfued,  and  what  avoid- 
ed i  of  the  latter,  to  excite  to  adlion.--   Where 

« 

thefe  two  capital  powers  of  the  mind  hold  each  ' 

her 
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her  proper  place,  where  the  underftanding  is 
faithfully  exerted  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  the 
active  powers  for  attaining  the  real  good  of  the 
creature,  fuch  a  mind  may  be  properly  faid  to  be 
duly  regulated,  and  in  a  good  condition. 

The  proper  eifertion  of  the  underftanding  is 
in  enquiry  into  important  truth  •,  and  that  under- 
ftanding, which  is  furniQied  with  extenfive  and 
clear  ideas  of  thjngs,  and  enriched  with  ufeful 
and  ornamental  knowledge,  is  applied  as  the 
Divine  wifdom  intended  every  rational  mind  in 
the  univerfe  fhould  be,  if  not  in  one  ftate,  yet  in 
another  5  if  not  univerfally  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline, 
as  that  we  are  now  in,  yet  in  a  ftate  of  perfec- 
tion, to  which  we  hope  hereafter  to  be  raifed. 
And  whoever,  in  the  prefent  ftate,  is  blcft  with 
the  proper  advantages  for  improving  his  mind 
with  knowledge  (as  natural  capacity,  leifure,  and 
fortune)  and  neglefts  to  ufe  thofe  advantages, 
will  hereafter  be  found  guilty  of  having  omitted 
an  important  part  of  his  duty. 

Having  in  the  foregoing  book  treated  pretty 
copioufly  of  the  iniprovement  and  condud  of  the 
underftanding,  there  is  the  lefs  occafion  to  enlarge 
upon  that  fubjed  in  this  place.  Let  us  therefore 
proceed  to  confider  wherein  the  reditude  of  that 
part  of  our  condud,  which  regards  the  aftiye 
powers  of  the  mind,  confifts. 

In  general,  it  is  evident,  that  the  will  of  every 
individual  being  in  the  univerfe  ought  to  be  ef- 
fectually formed  to  an  abfolute    and   implicit 

fubmifliOQ 
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fubmidion  to  the  difpofal  of  the  univerfal  Go* 
vernor,  which  is  faying,  in  other  words,  thaDevery 
created  being  in  the  univerfe  ought  to  lludy  per- 
fect rectitude  in  all  his  defires  and  wi(hes.  He 
who  defires  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  will,  or  to  what  is  right  and  good,  is 
guilty  of  rebellion  againft  the  Supreme  governor 
of  the  univerfe. 

The  paflions,  as  they  arc  commonly,  but  im* 
properly  called,  of  the  human  mind,  are  various, 
and  fome  of  them  of  fo  mixed  and  compounded 
a  nature,  that  they  arc  not  eafily  ranged  under 
clafles.  The  following  arc  the  principal.  Love, 
or  complacence,  or  defire,  whofe  objeft  is,  what* 
ever  appears  to  us  good,  amiable,  or  fit  for  us, 
as  God,  our  fellow-creatures,  virtue,  beauty. 
Joy,  excited  by  happinefs,  real  or  imaginary,  in 
poffcffion,  or  profpeft.  Sympathy,  or  a  humane 
fcnfc  of  the  good  or  bad  condition  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  •,  felf-lovci  ambition,  or  defire  of  glory, 
true,  or  falfe ;  covetoufncfs  j  love  of  life  5  ap- 
petites of  eating,  drinking,  recreation,  flceping, 
and  mutual  defires  of  the  fexes ;  mirth ;  anger-, 
hatred  *,  envy ;  malice ;  revenge  ;  fear  5  jealoufy  -, 
grief. 

It  is  the  whole  foul,  or  whole  man,  that  loves, 
Iiates,  defires,  or  fears.  Every  pafllon  is  a  mo- 
tion of  the  whole  being,  toward  or  from  fome 
obje<5t,  which  appears  to  him  either  defirable  or 
difagreeable.  And  objefts  appear  to  us  defirable, 
ordifagrccable,  either  from  the  real  excellence  our 
undcrftanding  perceives  to  be  in  them,  as  in  vir- 
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tuc,  beauty,  proportion,  and  their  contraries,  as 
,yice,  deformity,  and  confufion  5  or  from  fome 
peculiar  fitncfs,  or  congruity  between  the  objeSts 
and  our  particular  make,  or  caft  of  mind,  which 
is  the  pure  arbitrary  cfFedt  of  our  make;  as 
in  the  reciprocal  love  of  the  fexes,  and  the  anti- 
pathy we  have  at  certain  creatures. 

Now  the  Divine  will,  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture,  and  perfeft  reftitude,  unite  in  requiring 
that  every  one  of  our  paflions,  and  appetites  be 
properly  direded,  and  exerted  in  a  proper  man^ 
hct  and  degree ;  not  that  they  be  rooted  out  and 
deftroyed,  according  to  the  romantic  notion  of 
the  antient  Stoic  philofophers.  It  is  in  many 
cafes  equally  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture, that  the  motions  of  our  minds  be  too  weak 
and  languid,  as  that  they  be  too  ftrong  and  vigo- 
rous. We  may  be  as  faulty  in  not  fulHciently 
ioving  God  and  virtue,  as  in  loving  the  vanities 
of  this  world  too  much. 

Previous  to  what  may  be  more  particularly 
obfervcd  on  the  conduft  of  the  natural  inclina* 
tions  or  paflions  of  the  mind,  it  may  be  proper 
briefly  to  mention  fome  general  direftions,  which 
will  be  found  of  abfolute  neceflity  toward  our 
undertaking  the  bufinefs  of  regulating  our  paf- 
fions  with  any  reafonable  profpedt  of  fuccefs. 

The  firft  preparatory  diredion  I  fliall  give,  is. 
To  habituate  ourfelves  as  early,  and  as  conftantly 
as  poflible,  to  confideration. 

The 
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The  facult/  or  capacity  of  thought  is  what 
raifes  our  nature  above  the  animal.  But  if  we 
do  not  ufe  this  noble  Faculty  for  the  purpofe  of 
dUlinguifhing  between  right  and  wrong,  for  find- 
ing our,  and  praflifing  our  duty,  we  had  been  as 
well  without  it.  Nay,  the  beafts  have  the  advan- 
tage of  thofe  of  our  fpecics,  who  aft  the  part  of 
beads ;  in  as  far  as  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
called  to  an  account,  or  punifhed,  as  unthinking 
men,  for  the  negledt  or  abufe  of  the  nobleft  of 
God's  good  gifts,  facred  reafon.  It  is  dreadful 
to  think  of  the  conduft  of  by  far  the  greateft 
part  of  our  fpecies  in  refpedt  of  inconfidcratcnefs. 
Mankind  feem  to  think,  nothing  more  is  necefr 
fary,  to  remove  at  once  all  guilt,  than  only  to 
drown  all  thought  and  reflexion,  and  then  give 
themfelves  up  to  be  led  or  driven  at  the  pleafure 
of  pafTion  or  appetite.  But  how  will  thofe  poor 
unthinking  creatures  be  hereafter  confounded, 
when  they  find  the  voluntary  neglefl  of  thought 
and  confideration  treated  as  a  mod  atrocious  in- 
fult  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the  Author  of  our  be- 
ing !  And  what  indeed  can  be  more  impious,  or 
contemptuous,  than  for  beings  endowed  with  a 
capacity  of  thought  and  underdanding,  to  fpura 
from  them  the  inedimable  gift  of  heaven,  or  bu- 
ry that  talent  which  was  given  them  to  be  ufed 
for  the  mod  important  purpofes  of  didinguiftiing 
between  good  and  evil,  and  purfuing  their  own 
happinefs,  and  then  pretend,  in  excufe.for  all  th^ 
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tnadnefs  they  are  guiky  of^  that  they  did  not 
think,  becaufe  they  cared  not  to  take  the  pains  ? 

If  thought  be  the  very  foundation  of  t  he  dig- 
nity of  our  nature ;  if  one  man  is  preferable  to 
another,  according  as  he  exerts  more  reafon,  and 
ihews  more  underftanding  in  his  cohduft,  what 
jnuft  be  faid  of  thofe,  who  glory  in  what  ought 
to  be  theu*  (hame,  in  degrading  themfelves  to 
the  level  of  inferior  beings  ? 

Efpecially,  what  profpcft  does  the  prefent  age 
yield,  in  which  we  fcem  to  vye  with  one  another, 
who  fhall  carry  pleafure,  and  vanity,  to  the  grcat- 
cft  height,  and  who  Ihall  do  the  mod  to  dif* 
countenance  fober  thought,  and  regular  con- 
dud?  To  determine  of  times  and  fcafons,  and 
how  long  a  nation  may  continue  to  flourifh,  in 
which  luxury  and  extravagance  have  taken  place 
of  all  that  is  rational  and  manly  ;  is  what  I  do 
not  pretend  to.  But  I  appeal  to  thofe  who  beft 
tmderftand  human  nature,  and  the  nature  of  go- 
vernment, and  who  know  the  hiftory  of  other 
ftates  and  kingdoms,  which  have  been  corrupted 
in  the  fame  manner,  whether  we  have  not  every 
thing  to  fear,  from  the  prefent  univerfal  inconfi* 
derate  diflblution  of  manners,  and  decay  of  vir- 
tue, public  and  private.  May  heaven  take  into 
its  own  hands  the  reformation  of  a  degenerate 
people  J  and  give  comfort,  and  more  agreeable 
profpedls,  to  thofe  who  bleed  inwardly  for  the 
decline  of  their  finking  country ! 

To 
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.  To  return;  letanjr  perfon  ccmfidcr  the  natwrai 
cffedls  which  an  attentive  and  habitual  con^dcra-' 
tion  of  his  own  charadler  and  condu£):  are  likely 
to  produce;  and  then  judge,  whether  it  is  not 
bis  duty  to  refolve  toa£t  the  pare  of  a  reaibnable 
creature^  With  refpeft  to  the  conduft  <rf  his 
p&flions  and  appetites^  let  a  man  make  it  his  con-» 
itant  cuftom.  to  fpend  fome  time  [every  day  iti 
confidering  the  following  points,  viz.  Whether 
he  indulges  paflloa  and  appedte  beyond  the  in« 
tention.  of  nature;  whether,  for.  example,  he 
fets  his  heart  upon  gratifying  the  bodily  appc«.» 
tites,.  for  the  fak^  of  luxurious  indulgence,  of 
if  be  only  confults  health  in  eating,  drinking^ 
fleeping,  and  recreations ;  whether  he  g^ves  him* 
felf  up  to  anger  upon  fmall  pr  no  provocation ; 
whether  he  fefs  his  love  wholly  upon  the  vahitlea 
of  life,  or  if  h?  afpires  habitually  ftftcr  fometbing 
nobler  than  any  worldly  purfuit,  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  Let  a  man  accuftom  himfelf  to  recotledt 
every  evening  the  mifcarriages  of  the  day  in  re- 
fpe£t  of  his  paflTions  and  appetites,  and  he  will 
foon  find,  if  he  be  faithful  tp  himfelf,  which  are 
prevalent,  and  ought  to  be  fabdued. 

Unlefs  we  can  bring  our  minds  to  fome  tole-^ 
rable  degree  of  tranquillity  and  fobriety,  we  can* 
not  hope  to  redreis  the  irregularities  of  our  paf- 
fions  and  inclinatk)ns»  What  condition  muft  that 
foul  be  in,  which  is  continually  engaged,  and 
diftradted  various  ways  After  pleafurc,  honour,  or 
riches  ?  If  any  irregularity,  or  redundancy,  (pring^ 
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tnadnefs  they  are  guilty  of^  that  they  did  not 
think  9  becaufe  they  cared  not  to  take  the  pains  ? 

If  thought  be  the  very  foundation  of  t  he  dig- 
nity of  our  nature ;  if  one  man  is  preferable  to 
another,  according  as  he  exerts  more  reafon,  and 
jhews  more  underftanding  in  his  codduft,  what 
jnuft  be  faid  of  thofe,  who  glory  in  what  ought 
to  be  their  (hame,  in  degrading  themfelves  to 
the  level  of  inferior  beings  ? 

Efpecially,  what  profpeft  does  the  prefent  age 
yield,  in  which  we  feem  to  vye  with  one  another, 
who  (hall  carry  pleafure,  and  vanity,  to  the  great- 
eft  height,  and  who  (hall  do  the  moft  to  dif* 
countenance  fober  thought,  and  regular  con* 
du£t  ?  To  determine  of  times  and  feafons,  and 
how  long  a  nation  may  continue  to  flourilh,  in 
\7hich  luxury  and  extravagance  have  taken  place 
of  all  that  is  rational  and  manly ;  is  what  I  do 
not  pretend  to.  But  I  appeal  to  thofe  who  beft 
underftand  human  nature,  and  the  nature  of  go- 
vernment, and  who  know  the  hiftory  of  other 
ftates  and  kingdoms,  which  have  been  corrupted 
in  the  fame  manner,  whether  we  have  not  every 
thing  to  fear  from  the  prefent  univerfal  inconfi* 
derate  diflblution  of  manners,  and  decay  of  vir- 
tue, public  and  private.  May  heaven  take  into 
its  own  hands  the  reformation  of  a  degenerate 
people  5  and  give  comfort,  and  more  agreeable 
profpeds,  to  thofe  who  bleed  inwardly  for  the 
decline  of  their  finking  country ! 

To 
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numetable  different  orders,  all  gradually  defcend-* 
ing  from  himfelf,  the  higheft  created  nature  in-^ 
finitely  inferior  to  his  own  oiiginal  pcrfedlion^ 
At  a  very  great  diftance  below  the  fummit  of 
created  excellence,  and  at  the  very  loweft  degree 
6f  rational  nature,  we  may  fuppofe  the  all-cem- 
prehenfivc  eye  to  behold  our  humble  fpecies  juft 
rifing  above  the  animal  ranlc.     How  poor  a; 
figure    muft    we    make    before    him    in    this 
our  infancy  of  being,  placed  on  this  fpeck  of 
creation,  creeping  about  like  infe<5ls  for  a  day, 
and  then  finking  into  the  dud !  Nor  is  this  all. 
For  what  appearance  mud  a  fett  of  fucE  lawlefi 
beings  as  we  are,  make  before  that  eye  which  is 
too  pure  to  look  upon  evil  without  abhorrence  ? 
How  mufl:  we  appear  to  perfed  reftitude  and 
purity,  guilty  and  polluted  as  we  are,  and  co- 
vered with  the  ftains  of  wickednefs,  whicJi  are 
the  difgrace  of  any  rational  nature  ?  Is  pride  fit 
for  fuch  an  order  of  creatures  as  we  are^  in  our 
prefent  fi:ate  of  humiliation  and  pollution  i  Can 
we  value  ourfelves  upon  any  thing  of  our  own  ? 
Have  wc  any  thing,  that  we  have  not  received  ? 
And  docs  any  reafonable  creature  boad  of  what 
it  owes  to  another  ?  jEiave  we  not  infinite  reafon- 
to  loath  ourfelves,  and  to  be  covered  with  Ihamt 
and  confufion  ?  And  are  ihame  and  pride  in  any 
refped  confident  ? 

The  few  advantages  we  pofifefs  at  prefent  want 
only  to  be  confidered,  to  convince  us  how  little 
they  are  to  be  boafted  of.  The  whole  of  ou^ 
bodily  perfections  may  be  fummed  up  in/  two 

words. 
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Hv^ords,  ftrength,  and  beauty.    As  for  the  fir(t| 
that  is  a  poor  qualification  to  boafl:  of,  in  which 
We  are,  to  fay  the  leaft,  equalled  by  the  plodding 
ox,  and  ftupid  afs.     Befides,  it  is  but  three  days 
£ckneis,  or  the  lofs  of  a  little  blood,  and  a  Her^ 
cuks  becomes  as  manageable  as  a  child.     Who 
then  would  boafl  of  what  is  fo  very  precarious  ? 
As  to  beauty,  that  fatal  ornament  of  the  fe« 
male  part  of  our  fpecies,  which  has  exhausted  the 
humaii  wFt  in  raptured  to  its  praife,  which  fo 
often  proves  the  misfortune  of  its  pofKefTor,  and 
the  difquiet  of  him  who  gives  himfelf  to  the  ad« 
miration  of  it ,  which  has  ruined  cities,  armies, 
and  the  virtue  of  thoufands  \  what  is  beauty  ?  A. 
pleafing  glare  of  white  and  red  refleded  from  a 
ikin,  incomparably  exceeded  by  the  gloiTy  hue . 
of  the  humble  daify,  which  was  made  to  be  trod 
Upon  by  every  quadruped.     The  mild  glitter  of 
an  eye,  outflione  by  every  dew-drop  on  the  grals* 
Is  it  inherent  in  the  ftrudlure  of  the  human 
frame  ?  No ;  ftrip  off  the  fcarf-lkin  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  fi(h*s  fcale ;  and  the  charming  fair  grows 
hideous  to  beholds     A  fudden  fright  alarms  her^ 
a  fit  of  ficknefs  attacks  her }  the  rofes  By  from 
her  cheeks ;  her  eyes  lo(e  their  fire ;  fhe  looks 
haggard,  pale^  and  ghaftly.     Even  in  all  the 
blooming  pride  of  beauty,  what  is  the  human 
frame  ?  A  mais  of  corruption,  and  difeafe  cover* 
ed  over  with  a  fair  ikin.    When  the  animating 
fpirit  flies,  and  leaves  the  lovely  tabernacle  be- . 
hind,  how  foon  does  horror  fucceed  to  admira- 
tion  !  How  do  we  haften  to  hide  out  of  fight  the 
Vol.  II.'  K  loathfoxzzc 
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loathfomc  remains  of  beauty !  Open  the  charnel- 
houfe  in  which,  a  very  little  while  ago,  the  ce- 
lebrated toad  was  laid.  Who  can  now  bear  to 
look  on  that  face,  flirivclicd,  and  black,  and 
loathfome,  which  ufcd  to  be  the  delight  of  evexy 
youthful  gazer?  Who  could  now  touch  with 
one  finger  her,  whofe  very  fteps  the  enamoured 
youth  would  have  kiffed  ?  Can  the  lover  himfelf 
go  near,  without  flopping  his  nofe  at  her,  who 
ufcd  to  breathe  all  the  perfumes  of  the  fpring  ? 
If  beauty  is  a  fubjeft  for  boafting,  what  is  matter 
of  mortification  ? 

The  accompliftiments  of  the  mind  are  likewife 
two,  knowledge  and  virtue.  Is  there  any  reafon 
to  be  proud  of  the  poor  attainments  we  can  in 
the  prefcnt  (late  gain  in  knowledge,  of  whkh  the 
perfcftion  is.  To  know  our  own  weaknefs  ?  Is 
that  an  accomplifhment  to  be  boaftcd  of,  which 
a  blow  on  the  head,  or  a  week's  illnefs  will  de- 
llroy  ?  As  to  our  attainments  in  virtue,  or  reli- 
gion, to  be  proud  on  thofc  accounts,  would  be 
to  be  proud  of  what  we  did  not  pbflcfs:  for' 
pride  would  annihilate  all  our  virtues,  and  render 
our  religion  vain.  If  our  virtue  and  religion  be 
not  founded  in  humility,  they  are  falfe  and  fo- 
phifticate  -,  confequently  of  no  value.  And  who 
would  be  proud  of  what  is  of  no  value  ? 

The  pride  of  riches  is  yet  more  monftrous  thaa 
any  of  the  others.  To  turn  the  good  gift  of  Pro- 
vidence into  vanity  and  wantonncfs^  to  vatue 
one's  felf  upon  whatsis  altogether  foreign  and.ac- 
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cidental,  and  makes  no  pare  of  merit,  as  not 
being  the  inherent  qualification  either  of  body  or 
mind,  nor  any  way  valuable  or  honourable,  but 
according  as  we  ufe  it;  what  can  be  conceived 
more  remote  from  common  fenle  5  unlefs  we  re-  ^ 
fled:  on  the  folly  of  thofe  who  take  occafion  to 
value  themfelves  on  their  birth,  and  ace  proud 
that  they  can  trace  back  a  great  many  fathers, 
grandfathers,  and  great-grandfathers,  whofe  vir- 
tues and  vices  belonged  wholly  to  themfelves,  and 
arc  gone  with  them  ?  It  is  amazing  to  think  how 
poor  a  pretence  is  thought  fufficient  to  fupport 
human  folly.  The  family  of  the  cottager  is  as 
antient  as  that  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  if  it 
could  be  traced.  And  in  every  family  there  have 
been  fcovmdrels,  as  well  as  heroes,  and  more  of 
the  former  than  the  latter. 

As  pride  was  the  introduftion  to  all  the  evil 
that  we  know  ojf  in  the  moral  world,  fo  humility 
is  the  only  foundation,  upon  which  the  ftrudure 
of  virtue  can  be  raifed.  A  fubmiflive,  tradable 
temper  is  alone  capable  of  being  formed  to  obe- 
dience. A  mind  puffed  up  with  felf- opinion 
cannot  bring  itfelf  to  liftcn  to  advice,  or  to  yield 
to  juft  authority.  The  wife  man  endeavours  to 
attain  fuch  a  knowledge  of  himfelf,  that  he  may 
neither,  on  one  hand,  aft  a  part  unworthy  of  him- 
felf, nor,  on  the  other,  forget  his  prefent  humble 
itation,  and  prefume  on  any  thought  or  adioxi 
unfuitable  to  it. 

Before  we  can  hope  to  go  any  great  length  in 
the  due  regulation  of  our  palfions  or  inclinations. 
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we  muft  rcfolvc  carefully  to  ftudy,  and  thorough* 
ly  to  mafter,  that  moft  ufeful  of  Ml  fciences,  felf* 
knowledge. 

It  is  not  in  fchools,  in  univernties,  or  in  the 
voluminous  works  of  the  learned,  that  we  mull 
fearch  for  this  mod  important  branch  of  know« 
ledge.     He,  who  would  know  himfelf,    muft 
fearch  carefully  his  own  heart,  muft  ftudy  dili- 
gently his  own  charaften    He  muft  above  all 
things  ftudy  the  peculiar  weaknefies  of  his  na* 
ture.    In  order  to  find  out  thefe,  he  ought  to  re- 
coiled often  what  particular  follies  have  moft  fre* 
quently  drawn  him  into  difficulties  and  diftrefles. 
If  he  finds,  that  he  has  been  often  engaged  in 
quarrels,  and  difputes,  he  may  conclude,  that 
the  paflion  of  anger  is  too  powerful  in  him,  and 
wants  to  be  brought  under  fubjeftion.     If  he  rc- 
colleds  various  inftances  of  his  behaving  in  a 
lewd,  an  intemperate,  an  envious,  or  a  malicious 
manner,  and  that  he  has  often  had  occafion  ta 
blame  himfelf  for  a  behaviour  which  has  brought 
)ipon  him  the  reflexions  of  the  fober  and  regular 
part  of  people,  it  is  evident,  where  the  fault 
lies,  and  what  is  to  be  correfted.    But  confci- 
ence,  and  the  facred  rule  of  life  contained  in 
holy  fcripture,  are  more  certain  tefts  by  which 
to  try  one's  charaifter,  than  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  a  perfon's 
weaknefs  to  be  known  to  every  body  but  him- 
felf.   Let  a  man  therefore  let  his  own  condu6t  at 
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a  diftance  from  himfelf,  and  view  it  with  the  fame 
eye  as  he  may  fuppofe  a  ftranger  regards  it  5  or 
with  the  fame  as  he  himfelf  views  that  of  another 
perfon.  Let  one  endeavour  to  find  out  fome  per- 
fon,  whofe  behaviour  and  chara£ler  comes  the 
neareft  to  his  own  ;  and  in  that  view  himfelf,  as 
in  a  mirror.  And  as  there  is  generally  fome  re- 
femblance  between  the  charafters  of  thofe,  who 
keep  up  a  long  friend/hip,  a  man  may,  generally 
fpeaking,  fee  his  own  likenefs  in  that  of  his 
friend. 

It  will  be  of  great  cenfequence  to  you  to  know 
what  charafter  is  drawn  of  you  by  your  enemy, 
especially  if  you  find  feveral  agree  in  the  fame. 
Enemies  will  help  you,  more  than  friends,  in 
difcovering  your  faults  •,  for  they  will  aggravate 
what  your  friends  will  leffcn. 

Attend  carefully  to  the  general  ftrain  of  your 
thoughts.  Obferve  what  fubjefts  rife  ofteneft, 
and  abide  longed  in  your  mind,  and  what  you 
dwell  upon  with  the  greateft  delight.  You  will 
by  that  find  out  what  paflion,  or  appetite,  has 
the  afcendant,  and  ought  to  be  fubdued.  It  is 
from  the  fulnefs  of  the  heart  that  the  mouth 
ipeaks.  And  from  a  man's  eager  manner  of 
talking  on  certain  favourite  fubjedls,  every  one, 
who  fpends  an  hour  in  his  company,  finds  out 
his  prevailing  paffion,  while  he  himfelf  perhaps 
is,  all  his  life,  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  Ladly, 
whoever  means  in  earneft  to  come  at  the  true 
knowledge  of  his  own  weakneffes,  let  him  liilen, 
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with  the  mod  facred  attention,  to  every  motion  of 
confcience.    There  is  more  meaning  in  her  fofteft 
vrhifper,  than  in  the  loudeft  applaufe  of  the  Mo- 
chinking  multitude. 

.  Another  diredbion  of  the  utmoft  confequenoe 
to  our  fetting  about  the  due  regulation  of  our 
paflions,  and  indeed  to  our  behaving  in  general 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  true  dignity  of  our  na* 
ture,  is.  That  we  reverence  ourfelves. 

The  effcft,  which  a  juft  and  habitual  fenfe  of 
the  grandeur  and  importance  of  our  nature,  and 
the  high  elevation  we  are  formed  capable  6^  would 
have  upon  us  -,  is,  To  infpire  us  with  ferjtiments 
worthy  of  ourfelves,  and  fuitable  to  the  gracious 
defigns  of  the  Author  of  our  being.  This  is  very 
confident  with  that  humility  which  becomes  us 
fo  well  in  our  prefent  condition.  Humility  is 
commendable  :  Bafenefs  odious.  Did  men  habi- 
tually confidef  thcmfelves  as  formed  for  immor- 
tality, they  would  not  fo  generally  fet  their  whole 
hearts  upon  the  prefent  life.  Did  they  conftantly 
keep  in  mind  their  heavenly  original,  and  the 
end  of  their  creation,  they  could  not  thus  fink 
their  very  fouls  into  earth.  Did  they  often  reflect 
upon  the  worth  of  immortal  minds,  they  would 
not  think  of  fatisfying  them  with  the  grofs  and 
fordid  objefts  of  fenfe.  Did  they  conCder  thcm- 
felves as  intended  for  companions  of  angels  and 
archangels,  they  would  not,  by  indulging  carnal 
appetite,  debafc  thcmfelves  to  the  level  of  the 
brutes.    Did  they  duly  reverencse  thcmfelves,  as 
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beings  formed  for  the  contemplation,  and  frui- 
tion of  infinite  Perfeftion,  they  would  think  it 
beneath  thqin  to  place  their  happinefs  in  the  en- 
joyment of  any  thing  created. 
;  One  general  rule  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
Judgment  of  our  own  confciences  according  to  it 
faithfully  followed,  would  make  the  whole  con- 
duft  of  the  paffions  and  appetites  clear,  and  would 
prevent  our  falling  into  any  error  in  indulging  or 
fupprefling  them.  The  rule  is,  To  confider,  what 
good  purpofe  is  to  be  gained  by  the  exertion  of 
every  adive  power  of  the  -mind  ;  and  to  take 
care,  that  in  the  condud  of  every  paflion  and 
appetite,  we  have  that  end  fingly,  and  nothing 
elfe,  in  view. 

I  will  therefore  proceed  to  (hew  in  a  particular 
manner,  how  this  rule  is  to  be  applied  in  the  re- 
gulation of  thofe  of  our  pailions  and  appetites, 
which  have  important  efiefts  upon  our  moral 
charadlers. 

That  motion  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  Love, 
or  Defire,  tends  naturally  to  draw  and  engage  us 
to  whatever  is  either  in  its  own  nature  truly 
amiable  and  excellent,  or  which  our  prefent  flate 
jrenders  it  neceifary  that  we  (hould  be  engaged  to. 
There  is  no  danger  of  our  loving  God,  or  virtue, 
or  dcfiring  our  own  real  happinefs,  too  much. 
For  thefe  are  proper  and  worthy  objefls  of  the 
beft  aflfeftions  of  every  rational  being,  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  exiftcnce.  The  inclination, 
we  find  in  ourfelves  toward  fuch  objects,  is  the 
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pure  effcA  of  our  having  clear  and  rational  appre** 
henfions  of  their  real,  internal  excellence ;  not 
of  any  fadtitious  or  arbitrary  tafte  implanted  in 
our  minds,  or  any  arbitrary  fitnefs  in  fuch  objeds 
to  gain  our  afiedions.  No  rational  unprejudiced 
mind  in  the  univerfe  ever  had,  or  can  haye,  juft 
apprehenfions  of  the  Divine  perfc&ions,  and  of 
the  excellence  of  virtue,  that  has  not  admired  and 
loved  them.  And  the  clearer  the  apprehenfions, 
the  (tronger  muft  be  the  afiedion. 

To  mix  and  confound  together  all  the  motions 
of  the  mind,  and  to  range  them  all  indifcrimi- 
nately  under  one  head,  is  reducing  the  whole 
philofophy  of  human  nature  to  a  mere  jumble. 
Hunger  or  ihirft,  for  example,  are  no  more  to 
be  confidered  under  the  head  of  felflove,  than 
anatomy  under  that  of  aftronomy.  The  pure, 
difinterefted  love  of  virtue  is  no  more  to  be  called 
a  faditious,  or  arbitrary  inclination,  as  the  mu- 
tual defire  of  the  fexes  undoubtedly  is,  than  gra- 
vitation is  to  be  called  folidity  or  cxtenfion.  The 
bodily  appetites,  improperly  fo  called,  are  plainly 
faftitious,  and  temporary :  for  we  can  conceive 
of  a  living,  confcious,  rational  being,  who  has 
not  fo  much  as  an  idea  of  them ;  nay  the  time 
will  come,  when  they  will  be  wholly  forgot  by 
at  leaOifome  of  our  own  fpecics.  But  is  it  poiCble 
to  conceive  of  a  living,  confcious,  rational  being, 
who,  if  left  to  itfelf,  free,  and  uncorrupted, 
ftiould  be  able  to  avoid  loving  virtue,  or  could 
be  indifferent  to  goodnefs,  as  foon  ^s  it  became 
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an  objcft  of  its  perception  ?  Agdn,  the  fitncfs  be 
tween  the  appetite  and  the  obje&  is  in  fome  cafes 
evidently  arbitrary.  DiflTerent  fpecies  therefore 
choofe  different  forts  of  food,  which,  without  that 
arbitrary  fitnefs,  would  be  alike  grateful,  or  dif- 
agreeable  to  all  ta(les;  fo  that  grafs  and  hay 
would  be  as  acceptable  to  the  lion  and  the  vul- 
ture,  as  to  the  horfe  and  the  ox  *,  and  flefli  as 
agreeable  to  the  horfe  and  ox,  as  to  the  lion  and 
vulture.  On  the  contrary,  in  other  cafes,  this 
fitnefs  is  by  no  means  arbitrary  or  factitious  5  but 
unalterable  and  necelfary.  A  mind}  to  which 
apparent  truth  was  no  objeft ;  an  underftanding, 
which  faw  no  beauty  cr  defireablenefs  in  undoubt- 
ed virtue  or  rcftitude,  muft  be  perverted  from 
its  natural  (late,  and  debauched  out  of  itfelf. 

Our  love  to  earthly  objefts  may  eafily  be  car- 
ried to  excefs.  For  it  is  evident,  that  a  very 
moderate  attachment  is  fufficient,  where  the  con- 
neftion  is  intended  tp  hold  only  for  the  prefcnt 
fliort  life.  As  on  the  other  hand  thofe  objefts 
which  are  intended  to  be  the  final  happinefs  of 
pqr  being,  ought  to  be  purfued  with  the  utmoft 
ardency  of  affeftion.  To  purfue,  with  unbound- 
€;d  defire,  ap  objeft,  whpfe  nature  and  perfec- 
tions arc  bounded  within  very  narrow  limits,  is 
a  grofs  abfurdity ;  as  to  be  cold  and  indifferent 
tp  that  which  is  of  ineftimable  worth  is  contrary 
to  found  reafon.  But  to  obferve  the  general  con- 
duft  of  mankind,  one  would  think  they  confi- 
c}ered  Qod,  aqd  virtue,  and  eternal  happinefs,  as 
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objeds  x)f  little  or  no  confequence ;  and  good 
eating  and  drinking,  pleafure  and  wealth,  as 
alone  worth  the  attention  of  reafonable  beings. 
One  would  imagine  they  believed  that  the  latter 
were  to  be  the  everlafting  enjoyment  of  the  ra- 
tional mind,  and  the  former  the  tranfitory  amufe- 
meht  of  a  few  years  at  moft.  What  do  mankind 
purfue  with  the  greateft  eagernefs?  What  are 
their  hearts  moft  fet  upon  ?  What  does  their 
converfation  moft  run  upon  ?  What  is  their  laft 
'  thought  at  night,  and  their  firft  in  the  morning-, 
and  what  employs  their  minds  through  the  whole 
day  ?  I  am  afraid,  the  objcfts,  which  engage  their 
fupreme  attention,  are  of  no  higher  a  nature,  than 
how  to  get  money  -,  to  raife  themfelves,  as  they 
very  improperly  call  it,  in  the  world  ;  to  concert 
B  party  of  pleafure  ;  or  fome  other  fcheme  of  as 
Ettle  confequence.  Now,  if  the  prefent  were  to 
be  the  final  ftate,  this  turn  of  mind  might  be 
proper  enough.  But  that  a  being  formed  for  im- 
mortality fhould  fet  his  whole  afFeftions  upon 
this  mortal  life,  is  as  if  a  traveller  going  to  a 
diftant  country,  (hbuld  make  abundant  provifion 
for  his  voyage,  and  fpend  his  whole  fortune  by 
the  way,  leaving  nothing  for  his  comfortable 
fettlement,  when  he  arrives,  where  he  is  to  pafs 
his  days. 

Suppofe  an  unbodied  fpirit,  of  the  charafter  of 
moft  human  minds,  entered  upon  the  future  ftate, 
left  to  itfclf,  and  neither  raifed  to  pofitive  h'appi- 
nefs,  nor  condemned  to  pofitive  punifhment;  I 
alk  what  muft  be  the  condition  of  fuch  a  being  ? 
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What  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  Gtuattom 
of  a  mind,  which  has  loft  all  the  obje&s  of  its  > 
"delight,  and  can  enjoy  nothing  of  what  makes 
the  happinefs  of  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  placed  ? 
For,  ala5,  there  is  no  eating  and  drinking,  no 
ftock-jobbing  or  trafficking,   no  enjoyment  of. 
wine  or  women,  no  parliamentcering  in  the  world 
of  fpirits.     And  in  this  world  of  fpirits  we  fliall 
all  find  ourfelves  before  many  years  be  gone,- 
What  then  is  our  wifdom  ?  Not,  furely,  to  fet 
our  whole  affedions  upon  this  preient  fleering 
ftate.     But  to  habituate  ourfelves  to  think  of  the 
eternal  exiftence  hereafter  as  the  principal  end  of 
our  beiisg,   and  what  ought  therefore  to  fill  up 
the  great<fft  part  of  our  attention,  and  to  engage : 
our  warmeft  afFeOiions,  and  moft  eager  purfuir.   • 
That  any  being  in  the  univerfe^  fliduld  ever 
bring  itfelf  to  hat^  itfelf,  or  dcfire  jts  own  mi- 
fery,  as  mifery  ;  is  impoQible.     Though  a  rca* 
fonable  fclf  love,  rightly  direded,  is  highly  com*: 
mendable,  nothing  is  more  eafy,  ^r  ^common,* 
than  to  err  egregioufly  with  refpeft  to  fdf-iove. . 
Moft  people  love  themfelves  fo  very  much,  and 
in  a  way  fo  abfurd,  that  they  love  nothing  elfe, 
except  what  is  clofely  connedted  with  themfelves;* 
and  that  they  love  more  for  their  own  fakes,  than^ 
any  thing  elfe.     That  mind  muft  be  wonderfully. 
narrow,  that  is  wholly  wrapt  up  in* itfelf.     But: 
this  is  too  vifibly  the  charafter  of  moft  human  * 
minds.     The  true  ftandard  of  reftitude,  as  to 
fclf-love,  is,  That  every  one  love  himfclf  as  God. 
6  may 
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may  be  fuppofed  to  love  him  ;  that  is,  as  an  in* 
dividual  among  many.  To  the  Divine  mind 
every  objeft  appears  as  it  really  is.  We  ought 
therefore  to  endeavour  to  fee  things  in  the  light 
in  which  they  appear  to  that  eye  which  compre* 
hends  the  univerfal  fyftem.  If  we  thus  enlarged 
our  conceptions,  we  (hould  never  fuffer  our  whole 
regards  to  be  poflefled  by  any  one  finite  obje£t 
whatever  5  not  even  by  fclf.  Nor  fhould  we  ever 
think  of  preferring  ourfelves  unjuftly  to  others, 
or  raifing  ourfelves  upon  their  ruin.  For  that  is 
to  a(5):,  as  if  a  man  did  not  confider  himfelf  as  a 
part,  and  a  very  fmall  part,  of  an  immenfe  whole ; 
but  as  the  only  being|  in  theuniverfe  1  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  monftrous.  If  we  lov^d 
ourfelves  as  our  Maker  loves  us,  we  fhould  not 
think  of  being  partial  to  our  faults ;  but  (hould 
view  them  with  the  fame  eye  as  we  do  thofe  of 
others.  It  is  a  great  unhappinefs,  that  we  cannot 
root  out  of  our  foolifli  hearts  this  fhameful  weak- 
nefs.  Does  it  at  all  alter  the  real  evil  of  a  bad 
aAion,  that  it  was  I  who  did  it  ?  Will  a  lie  be- 
come a  truth  in  my  mouth  ?  Is  not  every  man's 
felf  as  much  felf,  and  as  dear  to  him,  as  I  am  to 
myfelf  ?  And  is  the  immutable  and  eternal  nature 
of  right  and  wrong  to  be  changed  by  every  man's 
fancy  ?  If  I  fee  injuftice,  falfliood,  or  impiety  in 
another  in  the  moft  odious  light,  does  not  a  third 
perfon  fee  them  in  me  in  the  fame  manner  ?  And 
does  not  the  all-piercing  eye  of  Heaven  fee  them 
alike  in  all  ?  If  I  am  (hocked  at  the  vices  of  ano* 
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ther  perfon,  have  I  not  a  thou(and  times  more 
reafon  to  be  ftartled  at  my  own  ?  Tbofe  of  ano- 
ther can  never  do  me  the  prejudice,  which  my 
own  can  do  me.  The  plague  at  ConfianHmpk 
can  never  affcft  me»  as  if  it  attacked  me  in  my 
own  perfon. 

The  love  of  praife»  or  defire  of  diftindlion,  is 
a  paffion  as  neceflary  to  a  thinking  being,  as  that 
which  prompts  it  to  preferve  its  exiftence.  But 
as  this  tendency,  like  all  the  others  which  enter 
into  the  human  make,  ought  to  be  fubjeft  to  the 
government  of  reafon,  it  is  plain,  that  no  appro^ 
bation,  but  that  of  the  wife  and  good,  is  of  any 
real  value,  or  deferves  the  Icaft  regard.  The 
advantage  gained  by  the  exertion  of  this  univer- 
fal  propenfity,  is,  that  men  may  be  thereby  ex- 
cited to  fuch  a  courfe  of  adion,  as  will  de- 
ferve  the  approbation  of  the  wife  and  good. 
But  the  love  of  undiftinguiihing  applaufe  will  ne- 
ver produce  this  efied.  For  the  unthinking 
multitude  generally  give  their  praife  where  it  is 
leaft  due,  and  overlook  real  merit.  One  Charles 
of  Sweden^  or  Lewis  of  France^  the  common  furies 
of  the  world,  Ihall  receive  more  huzzas  from  the 
madding  croud,  than  ten  AlfrtdSj  the  fathers  of 
their  country.  So  that  the  defire  of  promifcuous 
praife,  as  it  defeats  the  moral  dcfign  of  the  paf- 
fion,  is  altogether  improper,  and  mifchievous,- 
inftead  of  being  ufefuL  The  rule  for  the  con- 
du6l  of  this  pafiion,  is.  To  a6t  fuch  a  part  as. 
fhall  defcrve  praife  \  but  in  our  condudt  to  have 
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us  little  regard  as  poffible  to  praife.  A  good  man 
will  dare  to  be  meanly,  or  ill  thought  of,  in 
doing  well  ^  but  be  will  not  yenture  to  do  ill^  in 
order  to  be  commended. 

The  paflion,  or  emotion,  which  we  caJl  an- 
ger, fervcs  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  natural  wea- 
pons, with  which  the  animal  creation  is  furniihed, 
as  teeth,  horns,  hoc^s,  and  claws ;  I  mean  for 
our  defence  againft  attacks  and  infults.  Cool 
reafon  alone  would  not  have  fufiiciently  animated 
us  in  our  own  defence,  to  lecure  us  in  the  quiet 
pofleflfion  of  our  natural  rights;  any  more,  than 
it  would  alone  have  fuggefted  to  us  the  due  care 
and  nourifhment  of  our  bodies.  To  fupply, 
therefore,  the  deficiencies  of  reafon  in  our  prefent 
imperfeft  ftate,  palTion  and  appetke  come  in, 
and  are  neceffary  to  the  human  compofition. 
And  it  would  have  been  as  much  to  the  purpofe, 
that  the  antient  Stoics  fhould  have  directed  their 
difciples  to  eradicate  hunger  and  thirft,  as  anger, 
grief,  love,  and  the  other  natural  paffions.  It  is 
kideed  too  true,  that  in  our  prefent  imperfcft 
ftate  we  are  in  much  greater  danger  of  yielding 
loo  much  to  our  paflions,  than  of  fubduing  them 
too  thoroughly  ;  and  therefore  we  find  all  wife 
teachers,  and  particularly  the  beft  of  teachers, 
who  came  from  heaven  to  inftruft  us,  labouring 
to  inculcate  upon  mankind  the  conqucft  of  paf- 
fion  and  appetite,  without  fetting  any  bounds  to 
the  length  they  would  have  the  conqueft  car- 
ried ;  as  knowing,  that  there  is  no  need  to  cau* 
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tlon  men  againft  an  excefs  on  this  lafefl:  fide. 
And,  with  refpedt  to  the  paffion  we  are  now 
treating  of,  if  a  perfon  does  xiot  fhew  hirafclf 
wholly  incapable  of  being  moved,,  if  he  does 
not  diredlly  invite  injuries,  and  aflaults,  by 
bearing  without  all  meafure;  if  he  does  but 
fromi  time  to  time  Ihew  that  he  has  in  him  too 
much  fpirit  to  fufFcr  himfclf  to  be  trampled  upon  5 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  he  cannot  txort  this 
pafBon  too  feldom,  or  too  moderately.  ^ 

If  we  take  the  fame  method  for  coming  at  the 
true  ftate  of  things  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  viz* 
endeavouring,   as  before   direfted,  to  get  that 
view  of  them  which  appears  before  the  all-com- 
prehenfive  eye  of  God,  we  (hall  then  fee  how 
abfurd  the  exceffive  indulgence  of  this  lawlefs 
paffion  is.     To  the  fupreme  Mind  we  appear  a 
ist  of  infirm,  fhort-fighted,  helplefs  beings,  en- 
gaged to  one  another  by  nature,  and  the  necef- 
fity  of  our  affairs  5  incapable  of  greatly  prejudi- 
cing one  another ;  all  very  nearly  upon  a  foot- 
ing; all  guilty  before  him.;  all  alike  under  his, 
government,  and  all  to  (land  hereafter  before; 
the  lame  judgment- Icat.     How  ridiculous  m^ift 
then  our  fatal  quarrels,  our  important  points,  of 
honour,  our  high  indignation,  and  our  naigjity^ 
rcfentments  appear  before  him  ?.  Infinitely  marc 
contemptible  than  the. contentions. between  thc; 
frogs  and  mice  do  to  us  in  the  ludicrous  anticnt 
poem  afcribcd  to  Hoiner;  • 

But 
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Ibut  this  is  not  all.  Let  it  be  confidered  al(b 
how  the  impiety  of  our  hatred  and  refentment, 
muft  appear  before  that  eye,  which  fees  all  things 
as  they  are.  That  the  fupreme  Governor  of  the 
world  (hould  choofe  to  vindicate  to  himfelf  the 
privilege  of  fearching  the  hearts,  and  of  know- 
ing the  real  charafters  of  all  his  creature^,  is  no 
more  than  might  be  expeflcd.  Whoever  there- 
fore prefumes  to  pronounce  upon  the  chara6ler 
or  ftate  of  any  of  his  feilow-creatures  before  God, 
afTumes  the  incommunicable  privilege  of  Divinity; 
Now,  every  man,  who  hates  his  fellow-creature, 
muft  firft  conclude  him  to  be  wicked  and  hateful 
in  the  fight  of  God  ;  or  he  muft  hate  him  whom 
God  loves ;  which  is  fuch  a  piece  of  audacious 
opposition  to  the  Divine  mind,  as  hardly  any 
man  will  confefs  himfelf  capable  of.  Again,  for 
a  private  perfon  to  take  upon  him  to  avenge  an 
injury  (in  any  way  befides  having  recourle  to 
lawful  authority  which  is  founded  in  the  Divine) 
what  is  it  lefsthan  aiTuming  the  authority  of  God 
himfelf,  whofe  privilege  it  is  to  decide  finally, 
either  immediately,  or  by  thofe  whom  he  has  au- 
thorized for  that  purpofe  ? 

Farther,  let  the  efFefts  of  this  unruly  paflion, 
carried  to  its  utmoft  length,  and  indulged  univer- 
fally,  be  confidered,  that  we  may  judge  whether 
it  be  moft  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  wc 
conquer,  or  give  way  to  it.  Experience  fhews, 
that  every  paflion  and  appetite,  indulged,  would 
proceed  to  greater  and  greater  lengths  without 
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fefid.  Suppofe  then  every  man  to  lay  the  rein j 
upon  the  neck  of  bis  fury,  and  give  himfclf  up 
to  be  driven  by  it  without  controul  into  all  man- 
ner of  madncfs  iand  extravagance :  The  obvious 
confequencc  mufti  be  the  dcftruftion  of  the  wea* 
ker  by  the  ftronger^  till  the  world  became  a 
dcfert. 

Whatever  is  right  for  one  man  to  praftife,  is 
equally  right  for  all,  unlefs  circumftances  make 
a  difference^  If  it  be  proper  that  one  man  in- 
dulge anger  without  caufe,  no  circumftances  can 
make  it  improper  that  all  do  fo.  |f  it  be  proper^ 
that  one  man  fuffer  his  paffiort  to  hurry  him  on 
to  abufe,  or  deftroy  an  innocent  peifon,  it  is 
proper  that  all  do  fo ;  and  that  the  world  be 
made  one  vaft  fcene  of  blood  and  defolation. 

People  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  the  younger 
part  of  life,  not  to  give  way  to  paffion  :  for  all 
habits  ftrengthen  with  ycafs.  And  he,  who  in 
youth  indulges  an  angry  and  ftetfol  temper,  by 
the  time  he  comes  into  years,  is  likely  to  be  un^^ 
fufierable  by  his  peeviflinefs  ;  which,  tho'  not  fo 
fatal  and  terrible  as  a  furious  temper^  is  more 
frequently  troublefome,  and  renders  the  per* 
fon,  who  gives  way  to  it,  more  thoroughly  con- 
temptible. The  exceffive  ftrength  of  all  our 
pafllons^  is  owing  to  our  negle£t  to  curb  them  in 
time,  before  they  become  unconquerable. 

When  therefore  you  feel  paffion  rifing,  infl:ead 

of  giving  it  vent  in  outragious  expreffions^  which 

will  inflame  both  your  own,  and  that  of  the 
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perfon  you  are  angry  with,  acc^ftom  yourielf  lo 
call  reflexion  to  your  afTiftjinc^.  Say  to  yourfclf» 
What  is  there  in  this  affair  of  fufficicnt  confe* 
quence  to  proyoke  me  to  eypofe  myfeif  ?  Had  I 
not  better  drop  the  quarrel,  if  the  offence  were 
much  more  atrocious,  than  be  guilty  pf  folly? 
If  I  have  loft  money,  or  honour,  by  this  inju- 
rious perfon,  muft  I  lofe  by  him  my  wits  too  ? 
How  would  2L  Socrates  J  or  a  Phocion  have  be- 
haved on  fuch  an  occafjon  ?  Hqw  did  a  greater 
than  either  behave  on  occafion  0£  incomparably 
greater  provocation,  ^hile  he.  had  it  in  his  power 
to  have  ftruck  his  enemies  dead  with  a  word  ? 
True  greatnefs  appears  in  reftraining,  not  giving 
ia  loofe  to  paffion. 

Make  a  refolution  for  one  day,  not  toJ>e  put 
out  of  temper  upon  any  account.  If  you  can 
keep  it  one  day,  jou  may  twp  ;  and  fo  on.  To 
keep  you  in  mind  of  your  refolution,  you  n^ay 
wear  a  ring  on  a  particular  finger,  or  ufc  lany 
other  fuch  contrivance.  You  may  accuftom.your- 
(felf  never  to  fay  any  thing  peevifh,  without  think- 
:ing  it  over  as  long  as  you  could  count  fix 
•deliberately.  After  you  have  habituated  your- 
-felf  for  fome  time  to  this  pradice,  you  will  find 
it  as  unnatural  to  blunder  out  raih  fpeeches,  as 
«you  do  now  to  deliberate  before  you  fpeak. 

Envy  and  malice  are  rather  corruptions  of  na»- 
tural  pvafllons,  than  the  natural  growth  of  the 
•'human  heart.  For  the  very  Icaft  degree  of  thdn 
-is  wicked  and  unnatural^  as  weH  as  the  greateft. 
<        .  -H  Ekuloti^^n, 
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Simulation,  out  of  which  arifes  envy,  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  exertions  of  a  rational* mind.  To 
afpire  to  equal  whatever  is  truly  great  in  a  fellow- 
Creature,  what  can  Ihew  more  conlpicuoufly  true 
greatnefs  of  mind  ?  What  worthy  mind  ever  was 
•without  this  difpofition  ?  But  to  look  with  an  cyil 
eye  upon,  or  to  hate,  that  excellence  in  another, 
•which  we  cannot,  or  will  not  emulate,  is  the 
Very  difpofition  of  an  evil  fpiritJ  For  it  is  hating 
«  perfon  for  the  very  thing  which  ought  to  ex- 
cite love  and  admiration. 

Some  of  the  other  excefles  we  are  apt  to  run 
into  in  indulging  our  paffions  have  to  plead  for 
themfelveSj  that  the  exertion  of  thofe  paffions  is 
attended  with  a  fenfible  pleafure.  But  anger^ 
hatred,  malice,  envy,  revenge,  and  all  the  iraf- 
cible  paffions,  the  more  ftrongly  they  operate^ 
the  greater  torment  they  produce.  And  it  muft 
be  an  extraordinary  degree  of  virulence  in  a  mind, 
that  makes  it  choofe  to  torture  iifelf  for  the  fake 
of  exerting  its  fpite  againft  another.  Which  fpite 
alfo,  through  the  goodnefs  of  an  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence, inftead  of  hurting  the  perfon  attackedj 
moft  commonly  recoils  in  vengeance  upon  him 
who  has  indulged  in  himfelf  fo  devilifli  a  tempen 

The  natural  inclination  we  have  to  fympathife 
Ivith  our  fellow-creatures,  to  make  their  cafe  our 
own,  and  to  fuffer  a  fenfible  pain  when  we  think 
of  their  mifery  or  misfortune,  was  placed  in  us^ 
to  draw  us  more  effeftually,  than  reafon  alone 
would,  to  endeavour  to  relieve  them.    It  is  therc- 
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fore  evident,  that  this  motion  of  the  mind  ought 
to  be  encouraged  and  ftrengthened  in  us,  becaufe 
we  cannot  be  too  much  attached  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  ought  to  adt 
chiefly  upon  rational  motives  in  endeavouring  to 
relieve  the  diftreffes  of  our  brethren  of  mankind. 

Fear  is  a  natural  paffion  of  the  mind,  and  ought 
no  more  to  be  eradicated  than  any  of  the  others. 
A  reafonable  caution  againft,  and  defire  of  avoid- 
ing whatever  would  prove  in  any  degree  hurtful, 
is  the  prudent  motion  of  every  rational  created 
mind.  The  condudt  of  this  paflion  confifts  in  di* 
reding  our  fear,  or  caution,  to  proper  objcfts. 
To  fear  poverty,  or  pain,  or  death,  more  than 
guilt,  to  dread  the  mifery  of  an  hour,  or  of  a 
life,  more  than  future  punilhment  for  ages,  is 
fearing  a  lefler  evil  more  than  a  greater,  choof- 
ing  an  extreme  degree  of  mifery  for  the  fake  of 
avoiding  an  inconfiderable  one. 

Though  a  daftardly  fpirit  is,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  a  proof,  of  bafenefs  of  mind,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  to  dare  to  attempt  any 
thing,  however  unreafonable  or  unjuft,  is  true 
fortitude.  A  bully,  a.  drunkard,  or  a  lunatic, 
will  attack  what  a  wife  man  will  avoid  encoua- 
tering  with.  For  the  natural,  or  adventitious  vi- 
vacity of  temper  in  fuch  perfons,  which  is  owing 
to  bodily  conftitution,  or  intoxication  by  liquor, 
or  to  a  preternatural  flow  of  fpirits,  hurrying  them 
on,  and  reafon  being  in  them  very  weak,  or  al- 
together infufficient  for  reftraining  their  impetuo- 
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fity,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  they  run  into  the  moft' 
extravagant  and  dangerous  adventures,  nor  if 
they  fometimes  carry  all  before  them.  For  the 
very  notion,  that  a  perfon,  or  body  of  men,  are 
refolute  toadcfperate  degree,  renders  them  much 
more  formidable  to  people  •  who  have  not,  or 
perhaps  cannot,  work  themfelves  up  to  the  fame 
pitch.  True  courage  is  cool  and  deliberate, 
founded  in  a  ftrong  attachment  to  juftice,  truth, 
love  of  one's  country,  and  of  true  glory ;  and  is 
regulated  and  reftrained  by  wifdom  and  goodncfs. 
True  fortitude  appears  infinitely  more  glorious  in 
the  faithful  martyr,  who,  unfubdued  by  want, 
and  imprifonmenc,  goes  on,  without  fear,  but 
without  pride,  friendlefs  and  alone,  and  in  the 
midft  of  the  infulting  croud  gives  up  his  body  to 
the  devouring  flames,  in  honour  of  God  and  his 
truth  ;  than  in  the  bluftering  commander  at  the 
head  of  his  thoufands,  who  marches  to  battle,  and,' 
in  confidence  of  the  might  of  his  army,  already 
alTures  himfelf  of  viftory.  And  yet  the  latter  is 
iinmort-alized  by  the  venal  drain  of  flattery,  while 
the  former  is  pafled  over  in  filence. 

The  lofs  of  fome  good  which  we  have  either 
enjoyed,  or  had  reafonable  hopes  of  attaining,  or 
the  arrival  of  fome  pofitive  evil,  is  a  reafonable 
fobjeft  of  reafonable  grief;  and  the  concern  of 
mind  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  greatnefs 
of  the  lols,  or  the  feverity  of  the  calamity  which 
is  come  upon  us.  As  for  the  afiliftions  of  this 
prefent  life^  fuch  as  the  lofs  of  riches,  ot  health, 
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of  the  favour  of  the  great,  of  the  good  opinioil^ 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  of  friends  or  relations^t 
by  removal  to  diftant  places,  or  by  d^ath ;  thef& 
^nd  the  like,  being  all  temporary,  we  (hew  oiip 
wifdom  moft  by  bearing  them  with  patience,  or 
even,  moft  of  them,  with  indiflference,  in  confi'- 
dcration  of  the  profpeft  we  have,  if  we  be  vir-; 
tuous,  of  having  all  foch  loiTes  made  up  to  u» 
hereafter;  of  being  hereafter  poflefTed  of  thd 
true  and  unfading  riches ;  of  having  the  inte- 
grity of  our  charaders  cleared  before  men  an4 
angels ;  of  being  reftored  to  pur  valuable  friendsr 
and  relations,  and  united  to  them  in  a  better  ancl 
happier  ftate,  where  they  and  we  fhall  be  fitter 
for  true  and  exalted  friendfhip,  and  where  we 
Jhall  no  more  fear  a  cruel  feparation. 

There  is  but  one  juft  fubjeft  of  great  or  Jaft-f 
ing  grief,  that  I  know  of  i  it  is  the  confideratioa 
of  our  guilt  before  God.  That  we  ourfelves,  or 
others,  fhould  ever  have  oflfended  the  kindeft  an4 
beft  of  beings,  whom  we  were,  by  all  the  ties  of 
nature  and  reafon,  obliged  to  love,  to  obey,  and: 
to  adore ;  this  is  a  grief  that  will  lie  heavy  upoa 
every  confiderate  mind.  And,  till  that  happy 
day  com/^s,  when  all  tears  are  to  be  wiped  away^ 
and  all  griefs  buried  in  oblivion,  the  thought  of 
our  own  guilt,  and  that  of  our  unhappy  unthinkr 
;ng  fellow-creatures,  ought  not  for  any  long  ti{nd 
p  be  out  of  our  view.  Nor  is  there  any  degree 
of  concern  (inferior  to  what  might  difqualify  us 
for  the  pisrforindnce  of  the  duties  of  life)  top  gr^(; 

for 
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fior  the  ocx»fion.    Nor  can  any  thing  be  ima-' 
gined  more  abfurd,.than  for  a  reafoning  being  to 
cUpvefi  more  uneaHnefs  about  a  trifling  lofs  or 
affliftion,  which,  like  all  temporal  diftreffes,  will 
after  a  few  years  be  to  us,  as  if  they  had  never 
been  ;  ae  the  fame  time  that  the  confideration  of  * 
thofe  offences  againft  the  Majefty  of  heaven, 
which  may  have  fatal  cfifefts  upon  their  final 
ftatCi  raifes  4>D  uneafinefs  in  their  minds.  That  a 
thinking  creature  (or  rather  a  creature  capable' 
<>f  thought)  fliould  fret  for  the  lofe  of  a  mortal 
friend  or  relation,  whom  he  always  knew  to  be' 
mortal;  and  be  \inder  no  concern  for  his  having' 
alienated  from  bimfelf,  by  his  wickednefs,  the 
favour  of  the  moft  powerfiU,   the  moft  faith- 
ful, and  the  fcindeft  friend.  That  a  rational  crea- 
ture fliould  bitterly  lament  the  loft  patronage  of 
a  prince,  or  peer,  whofe  favour  he  knew  to  be- 
uncertain  and  precarious;  and  give  himfelf  no- 
trouble  about  his  having  forfeited  the  proteftion ' .. 
of  Him,  upon  whom  he  depends  for  every  mo-' 
mentis  citiftcnce,  and  every  degree  of  happinefs* 
he  can  enjoy  in  the  prefent  life,  and  through 
aU eternity!  Surely  fuch  grief  is  indulged  with« 
great  imptopricty. 

While  we  live  in  the  body,  it  is  plainly  necef^- 
fary,  that  we  beftow  a  reafonablc  attention  upom 
the  body,  for  providing  whatever  may  be  ufeful^ 
for  its  health  and  fupport.  To  think  of  era*^'' 
dicating,  or  dieftroying  the  appetites,  would  be^ 
making  fure  of  the  deftrudtion  of  the  body.  Tbei 
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point  we  ought  to  have  in  view  is,  therefore,  to: 
conduft  and  regulate  them  fo,  as  beft  to  anfwcr 
the  wife  ends,  for  wh^ch  they  wercpUnted  ia 

cur  nature. 

That  every  living  creature  Ihould  have  in.  its . 
fi)ake  a  ftrong  deQre  to  prefcrve  life,  was  necef- 
fary.    But  in  rational  minds  all  natural  inftindts 
are  to  be  under  the  cdntroul  of  rcafon  •,  .the  fu- 
perior  faculty  to  govern  the  inferior,.    It  is  evi-, 
dent,  that  there  may  be  many  cafes,  in  which 
rcftitude  and  propriety  may  require  us  to  get 
over  the  inftindtive  love  of  life,  as  well  as  to  con- 
quer the  inftucnce  of  the  other  natural  paffions, . 
Whoever  loves  life  more  than  virtue,  religion,  or. 
his  country,  is  guilty  of  a  grofs  abfurdity,  in  pre* 
ferring  that,  which  is  of  lefs  confcquence,  to  that  • 
which  is  of  greater.  We  are  always  to  endeavour, 
as  before  obferved,  to  view  things  in  the  light, 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  appear  in  to  the  all- 
comprehenfive  Mind.  But  I  cannot  bring  myfelf 
to  believe,  that  my  life  appears  to  the  fupreme 
Mind  of  fuch  importance,  that  it  ought  tobe- 
prcferved  to  the  prejudice  of  facred  and  eternal- 
truth ;  that  it  is  better,  the  people  ftiould  perifli  • 
for  one  man,  than  one  man  for  the  pepple.  . 

If  the  heroes  and  fages  among  the  Heathens, 
who  had  no  fuch  fure  profpedt  of  a  future  exif- 
tbnce  as  we  have,  or  may  have ;  if  they,  whofe 
views  of  a  life  to  come,  were  rather  ftrong  de- 
fires,  than  well  eftablifhed  hopes ;  if  they  (hewed  ^ 
fuch  ^  (:onteQt)pt  of  (he  prefent  Ufe^^  as  to  give  it 

up 
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up  with  joy  and.tfipmph  for  the  fcrvice:  of  their  * 
country,  and -for  the.feke  of  truth;  of  which  hif. 
tory  furni(he6  inftances  altnoft  innumerable;  it< 
were  to  be  expc(fled,that  weihould,  in  the  con-* 
tempt  of  life,  greatly  .exceed,  them  J  which,  ta 
our  Ihame,  iafar  frpm  being  the  cafe. 

A  competency  of  the  good  things  of  life  being 
neceflary  /or  the  fupport  of  life,  it  is  evident^: 
that  a  reafonable  degree  of  care,  induftry,  and- 
frugality,  is  altogether  proper;  of  which  I  have 
treated .  pretty  copiogfly  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
work.  Whenever  this  care  for  the  conyeniencies- 
of  life. proceeds  fuch  a;  length,  as.  to  produce  a 
love  of  riches  for  their  own  fake,  it  isrthen,  that 
a  man  (hews  himfelf  bewildered  and  loft  to  all 
rational  and  judicious  views,  and  enchanted  with* 
a  mere  imaginary  objeft  of  no  real  value  in  itfelf.-  ' 
That  a  man  (hould  beftow  his  whole  labour  in 
heaping  up  pieces  of  metal,  or  paper,  and  ihould 
ipake.his  very  being  wretched,  becaujfe  he.cannot 
get  together  the  quantity  he  aims  at,>ytiich:he  does 
not  need,  nor  would  ufe,  if  he  had  them  in  his 
poffeflion  ;  is  much  the  fame  wifdom,  as  if  he 
(pent  his.life  in  filling  his  magazines  with  cockle-  ^ 
ftellsj  or  pebbles.  If  it  be  like  wife  remembered, 
that  .every  paflion  indulged,  becomes  in- time  an 
unconquerable  habit,  and  that  a  fixed  love  of 
fordid  riehes  is  altogether  unfuitable  to  the  fpi* 
ritual  immortal  (late,  for  which  we. were  intended, 
where  gold  and  filver  will  be  of  no  value ;  if  ic 
bi  confidered)  th^t-  a.  great  degree  of  avarice  is 

wholly 
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wholly  inconfiftcnt  wkhf  everygeJieiwis  fenfimcn  V 
and  even,  with  ^  common  hoh6%  ;  and  thsac  anjp 
cdnftant  pur fuit  whatever,  which  engagei  ^h^ 
whole  attention,-  and  takes  it  oflT. from  thoft  fub-^ 
lime  vidws  o£  futurity^ -and  thofe  preparations! 
for  inrimortalfeyi  which  are  abf6lot€ly  neceflktjp 
toward  our  beitfg^found.  fit  for  that  final  ftate, 
is  highly  crtminai;  if  thefe,  and  various  othef 
oonfiderations  be  allowed  their  due  weight,  it 
will  appear,  that  covecoufnefs  is  a  vice  altogether 
unfuitabte  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  that 
the  fafb'fide  to  err  on,  with  regiird  to  riches^  is,- 
To  be  too  indifferent,  rather  than  too  anii&ious 
aboQt  thelni. 

If  the  fofe  defign  of  the  appetite  of  hunger  be-. 
To  oblige  us  mechanicalrly',  by  means  of  pain,  t6 
t^e  that  due  care  of  fupporting  the  body  by 
'  proper  noUrifhment,  which  we  could  not  have 
been  fo  agreeably,  and  effedually  brought  to,  by 
pure  reafon,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  view  we 
ought  to  hlL^et  in  eating,  is  the  fupport  of  life* 
That  kind  df  food,  which  is  fittefl  for  nourifhing 
the  body,  and  the  leaft  likely  to  breed  difeaies, 
is  evidently  the  beit.  And  if  artificial  diftics,  un- 
natural mixtures,  and  high^  fauces,  be  the  leafd 
proper  for  being  aOimilated  into  chyle  and  Idood, 
andthemoft  likely  to  produce  humours  unfriendly 
to  the  conflitution }  what  is  commonly  called 
rich  feeding  is,  in  truth,  flow  poifon.  It  is 
therefore  very  ftrange,  that  men  fhould  have  fo 
little  comniand  of  themfelves»  that,  for  the  lake 

of 
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of  the  triflirtg  pleafurc?  of  fittviog  tlfeti^p&latei* 
tickled  with  a  favoury  taftc,  they  (hould  venture 
the  Ihortcning  of  their  days.  At  the  faiwe  time, 
that  the>enormous  expeflce  of  at  rich  tabid  migi^^ 
be  fpared,  and  the  fame/or'  rather  indbed  a  mach^ 
higfafer  pleafure,  in  eating,  might  be  enjoyed,  if 
peopici  would  but  give  themfclvesr  tirhe  and  cx^ 
ercife  to  acquire  a  hearty  appetite;  But  I'  really^ 
believe  that  is  what  fbme  have  nevei^^^pcriented,! 
and  confequently  have  na  conception^ofc 

The  vices  we  are  in  dangw  of  rdnnihg^intOi  hfl 
wlucfa  our  table  may  beconre  a  friarc  to  us,  are, 
bcftowing  too  gresH:''  ej^pcnce,  or  too  much  time* 
at  our  meals,  over- gorging  nature  j  or  hurting  oiir" 
health  by  a  wroftg  choice  of  food.     Ndtliing' 
feems  more  evideftt,  th^  that  to-  wafte  or  fquan^^ 
der  away  thef  good  gifts  of  Pi-ovidence,  efpeciaH'y^ 
in  fa  fordid  a  manner,  afS'Upon  the  materials  oi' 
^uttony,  is  attogethel-  unjuftifiiiWei     The  only-^ 
rational  notion  we  can  form  of  thedeftgh'of  Pfb** 
vidence  in  bcftowing' riches  upon  fome,  and  fink- 
ing others  in  poverty,  is.  That  men  are  plaee(P 
la  thofc  different  circumftanccs  with'a  view  to  thl^^ 
tryal  and  exercife^  of  different  virtiJcS.    So  thae^ 
riches  are  to  be  confidered  as  a  ft6wat^(hlp,  not  to^ 
belaviflied  away  in  pampcringour  vices,  and  fup** 
porting  our  vanity,  but  to  be  laid  out  in  fuch  a* 
manner  as  we  (hall  hercdfter  be  able  to  anfwer^' 
for,  to  Him,  who  cntrafted  us  with  them.  And' 
whoever  beftows  yearly  in  gorging- And  gluttony,' 
Yihzt  might  fupport^agreat  many^feriilicsirr iir*^' 

6i  duftry 
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duftry  and  frugality,  let  him  fee  to  theconfe- 
quences. 

Again,  if  we  be  really  fpirits,  though  at  pre- 
fent  embodied  ;  it  Teems  pretty  plain,  ^ that  the 
feeding  of  the  body  ought  not  to  engrofs  any 
▼cry  great  proportion  of  our  time.  If  indeed  wc 
look  upon  otirfeives  as  more  body  than  fpirit,  we 
ought  then  to  beftow  the  principal  attention  upon 
the  body.  But  this  is  what  few  will  care  to  own 
in  words ;  which  makes  their  declaring  it  by  their 
pradtice  the  more  abfurd,  and  inconfiftent. 

If  it  be  our  duty  to  preferve  our  health  and  life 
for  ufefulnefs  in  our  ftation,  it  can  never  be  inno* 
cent  in  us  to  pervert  the  very  means  appointed 
for  the  fupport  of  the  body,  to  the  dcftruftion 
of  the  body.  We  are  here  upon  duty,  and  are  to 
keep  upon  our  poft,  till  called  off.  And  he  who 
trifles  with  life,  and  lofes  it  upon  any  frivolous 
occafion,  mufl:  anfwer  for  it  hereafter  to  the 
Author  of  life. 

Laftly,  if  it  be  certain,  that  in  the  future  world 
of  fpirits,  to  which  we  are  all  haftening,  there  will 
be  no  occafion  for  this  appetite,  nor  any  gratify- 
ing of  appetites  at  all,  nothing  is  more  evident, 
than  the  abfurdity  of  indulgingrit  in  fuch  an  un- 
bounded and  licentious  manner,  as  to  give  it  an 
abfolute  afcendant  over  us,  and  to  work  it  into  the 
very  mind,  fo  as  it  (hall  remain,  when  the  body, 
for  wh'ofe  fake  it  was  given,  has  no  farther  occa- 
fion for  it.  The  defign  our  Maker  had  in  placing 
us  in  this  ftatc  of  difcipline,  was  to  give  us  an 

opportunity 
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opportunity  of  cultivating  in  ourfelves  other  forts 
of  habits  than  thofe  of  gluttony  and  -  fcnfua- 

lity. 

Of  the  many  fatal  contrivances,  which  our 
fpecies,  too  fertile  in  invention,  have  hit  upon  for 
corrupting  themfelves,  defacing  the  bleflcd 
Maker's  image  upon  the  mind,  and  perverting 
the  end  of  their  creation;  none  would  appear 
more  unaccountable,  if  we  were  not  too  well  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fee  inftances  of  it,  than  the  favage 
vice  of  drunkennefs.  That  ever  it  (hould  be- 
come a  pradice  for  rational  beings  to  delight  in 
overturning  their  reafon  5  that  ever  men  fliould 
voluntarily  choofe,  by  fwallowing  a  magical 
draught,  to  brutify  themfelves ;  nay  to  fink 
themfelves  below  the  level  of  the  brutes ;  for 
drunkennefs  is  peculiar  to  our  fpecies  5  this  mad- 
nefs  muft  appear  to  other  orders  of  being  won- 
derfully fhocking.  No  man  can  bear  the  leaft 
reflexion  upon  his  underftanding,  whatever  he 
will  upon  his  virtue.  Yet  men  will  indulge  a 
pradtice,  by  which  experience  convinces  them, 
they  •  will  eflfeftually  lofe  their  underftanding, 
and  become  perfed  idiots.  Unthinking  people 
are  wont  to  look  with  great  contempt  upon  na» 
tural  fools.  But  in  what  light  ought  they  to  view 
a  fool  of  his  own  making  ?  What  can  be  con-, 
ceived  more  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  than  the  drunkard,  with  his  eyes  ftaring, 
his  tongue  ftammering,  his  lips  quivering,  his 
hands  tremtling,    his  legs  tottering,  and  his 

ftomach 
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itp!ma€&:(bQaviog«  Decency  will  xiot  fufier  me  ta 
<prQQeftd:in;fo  Sltby  a  defcriptidn.  The  iwine 
wallowing  in  the  mire  is  not  fo  loathfome  an 
<obje£fc.a$  the  dr^onkard  *,  for  nature  in  her  mean- 
•icft  ;drer$  is  always  nature :  but  the  drunkard  is  ,a 
nonfter,  out  of  nature.  The  only  rational  be- 
ing upon  earth  reduced  to  absolute  incapacity  of 
ceafon,  or  fpeech  !  A  being  formed  for  immor- 
<tality  funk  into  filth  and  fenfuality !  A  creature 
•endowed  wdth  capacities  for  being  a  companion 
<xf  iangels,  and  inhabiting  the  etherial  regions,  in 
ia  condition  not  fit  to  come  into  a  clean  room, 
ooiong  his  fellow-creatures !  The  lord  of  this 
iworld^funk  below  the  vileft  of  the  brutes  ! 

One  would  think  all  this  was  bad  'enough  / 
Imt  there  is  much  worfe  to  be  faid  againfl;  this 
'moft  abominable  and  fatal  vice.  For  there  is  no 
other  that  fo  cffeftually  and  fo  fuddenly  un- 
jiinges  and  overturns  all  virtues,  and  deftroys 
every  thing  valuable  in  the  mind,  as  drunken- 
nefs.  For  it  takes  off  every  reftraint,  and  opens 
the  mind  to  every  temptation.  So  that  there  is 
no  fuch  efcpeditious  way  for  a  pcrfon  to  corrupt 
and  debauch  himfelf,  to  turn  himfelf  from  a  man 
into  a  demon,  as  by  intoxicating  himfelf  with 
ftcong  liquor.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  other 
habit  fo  bewitching,  and  which  becomes  fo  foon 
unconquerable  as  drunkennefs.  The  reafon  is 
plain.  There  is  no  vice  which  fo  efieftually  def- 
ttoys  teafon.  And  when  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  4ure  .over^turned^  whac  m^ans  can  the  un^ 

happy 
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happy  perfon  nk^  or  ^hat  courfe  (fan  another 
sake  with  him,  to  fet  him  rigHt  ?  io  attesF^pt  to 
reform  a  confirmed  drunkard  is  much  the  (atne 
as  preaching  to  a  madman,  or  idiot.  Reafent 
the  helm  of  the  tnind,  once  ^deftroyed,  there  is 
nothing  remaining  wherewith  to  Acer  it.  It 
muft  then  be  left  to  run  adrift. 

It  is  depbrabde  to  think  of  the  tniferahk  pw 
fences  made  ufe  of  to  apologize  foe  this  faeaftly 
vice.  One  excufes  himfetf  by  bis  rheing  •necefla* 
rily  obliged  to  keep  company.  But  it  is  ootori^ 
OQs  that  nothing  more  efiedually  difqualifies  a 
man  for  company,  than  to  have  his  tongue  tied, 
and  his  brains  ftupiHed  with  liquor.  :.Befides,  no 
man  4S  obliged  to  do  himfelf  a  mifchief,  to  do 
another  no  kindnefs.  Another  pretends  he  lia 
drawn  by  his  bufinefs,  or  way  lof  life,  to  taverns 
and  places  of  entertainment,  ifiut  a  man  muft 
never  have  been  drunk,  nor  ever  feen  another 
drunk,  to  imagine  that  ftrong  liquor  will  help 
him  in  driving  bargains.  On  the  contrary  every 
body  knows,  that  one  is  never  fo  Ukdy  'to  be  im- 
posed on  as  when  he  is  in  liquor.  'Nor  is  the  pre« 
tence  of  drinking  to  drive  away  care,  to  pafi 
the  time,  or  to  cheer  the  Spirits,  moFe  wcmby 
of  a  rational  creature.  If,  by  the  force  of  ftrong 
liquor,  a  man-s  cares  may  be  mechanically  ba- 
tiiihed,  J  and  his  confcience  lulled  afleep  for  a 
•  time  ;  he  can  only  expedt  them  to  break  loofe 
^pon  him  afterwards  with  the  greater  fury.  He 
^ho  artificially  raifes-his  fpiriis  by  drinking,  wili 
•     -  find 
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find  them  fink  and  flag  in  proportidri.  And  ch^ii 
they  mud  be  raifed  agdn.  And  fo  on,  till  at  la(t 
he  has  no  fpirits  to  raife.  For  underdandin^,  and 
fortune,  and  virtue,  and  health,  all  fall  before 
this  dreadful  deftroyer.  As  for  drinking  to  pafd 
the  time,  inftead  of  an  excufe,  it  is  an  aggrava« 
tion.  It  is  criminal  enough  to  wade  expence  and 
health,  without  lavifhing  precious  time  befides. 

Nor  is  the  pretence  of  being  odious  among 
one's  neighbours,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a 
precife  fellow,  for  living  temperately,  any  better 
than  the  others.  Alas  !  we  are  not  hereafter  to 
ftand  or  fall  by  the  opinion  of  our  neighbours. 
Befides,  we  ourfelves  in  many  cafes  (hew  a  ne- 
gledt  of  the  opinion  of  mankind  ;  and  do  not 
crofs  our  inclinations  to  gain  it.  And  if  in  one 
inftance,  why  not  in  another  ?  We  may  be  furc 

of  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  fober  part  of 
our  acquaintance  by  keeping  on  the  right  fide ; 

the  approbation  of  one  of  whom  is  preferable  to 
that  of  a  thoufand  drunkards. 

Of  all  kinds  of  intemperance,  the  modern 
times  have  produced  one  of  the  mod  fatal  and  un- 
heard of,  which  like  a  plague  over-runs  and  lays 
wafte  both  town  and  country,  fweeping  the  lower 
part  of  the  people,  who  indulge  in  it,  by  thou- 
fands  to  the  grave.  The  unhappy  invention  I 
mean,  and  which  ieems  by  its  mifchievous  eSe£ts 
to  claim  Satan  himlelf  for  its  author,  is  the  drink- 
ing of  fermented  fpirituous  liquors.  This  is  no 
place  for  fetting  forth  the  deftrudbive  effects  of 

that 
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that  mod  (hocking  fpecies  of  debauchery.  That 
has  been  the  fubjed:  of  a  parliamentary  enquiry. 
And  ic  is  co  be  hoped,  that  the  account^  laid  be- 
fore that  auguft  body,  which  were  tragical  enough 
to  melt  a  heart  of  rock^  will  be  the  caufe  of  pro* 
ducing  an  effedual  remedy  for  that  ruinous  na-* 
tional  evil. 

The  beft  human  means  I  know  of,  for  con- 
quering a  habit  of  drinking,  are  to  avoid  temp* 
tation,  to  accuftom  one's  felf  by  degrees  to  lef- 
fen  the  quantity,  and  lower  the  (irength  of  the 
liquor  by  a  more  and  more  copious  dilution  with 
water. 

The  natural  delire  of  the  two  fexcs  was  placed 
in  us  for  the  fupport  of  the  fpecies.    It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  eradicated;  but  only  brought  un- 
der proper  regulations,  fo  as  the  end  may  the  beft 
be  anfwered.    That  the  union  of  one  man  and 
one  woman  for  life,  was  the  original  defign,  is 
evident  from  the  near  equality  between  the  num- 
bers of  the  two  Sexes.  For  one  man  therefore  to 
break  loofe  upon  the  other  Sex,  and  appropriate 
to  himfelf  a  plurality,  is  evidently  againft  the  order 
of  nature,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety,  in  which  every  individual  is  to  enjoy  all 
his  natural  rights  and  privileges,  and  all  mono- 
polies are  unjuft.  That  the  marriage  engagement 
ought  to  be  facred  and  indiflbluble  but  by  death, 
is  plain  from  confidering  the  various  bad  effeds 
of  its  being  precarious,  as  alienating  the  affec- 
tions of  the  two  parties  for  one  another,  and  for 
Vol.  !!•  M  their 
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their  common  children,  and  thereby  defeating  one  * 
main  end  of  their  coming  together,  viz.  to  be  mu- 
tual helps  and  fupports  to  one  another  under  the 
various  diftrefles  of  life  ;  encouraging  inconftancy 
and  an  endlefs  defire  of  variety ;  and  expofing  one 
of  the  fexes  to  the  unhappinefs  of  a  flavifli  depen- 
dence. That  all  commerce  of  the  fexes,  where  a 
due  care  is  not  had  for  the  ofF-fpring,  is  vicious,, 
is  evident  from  confidcring,  that  thereby  the  very 
defign  of  nature  is  fruftrated.  That  invading  the 
bed  of  our  neighbour  is  highly  injurious,  is  plain, 
becaufe  it  is  a  breadi  of  the  mod  fokmn  engage- 
ments, and  moft  facred  vows,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  marriage.  That  all  commerce  6f  the 
fexes,  except  m  lawful  marriage,  is  unjuftifiable,, 
is  certain,  in  that  it  tends  to  the  difcouragenlent 
of  that  moft  wife  and.excellent  inftitution.  And 
that  it  is  the  indifpenlable  duty  of  every  man  and 
woman  to  enter  into  that  ftate,  excepting  in  the 
cafe  of  unfurmountable  conftitutional  or  pruden-  • 
tial  objeftions,  is  as  plain,  as  that  it  is  the  diity 
of  every  man  and  woman  to  eat  and  drink.  For 
it  is  as  certainly  the  defign  of  Providence,  that  the* 
fpecies  be  kept  up,  as  that  the  life  of  individuals 
be  prcferved  by  nourifhment.  And  what  is  the 
duty  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all,  unlefs  in  the  cafe 
of  infuperable  obftacles. 

The  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  excefs  is  as 
clearly  unjuftifiable  as  that  of  any  other.  The 
cfFeds  of  every  undue  fenfual  indulgence  are  fink- 
ing and  debafing  the  mind,  mifleading  it  from 
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the  iublime  vfews»  and  noble  purfuitSy  for  which 
it  was  created,  and  habituating  it  to  dilbbedfence 
and  mifrule,  which  isdircdlly  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  a  ftatcof  difcipline.  Whoever  gives  him- 
felf  up  to  the  uncontrouled  dominion  of  pafllonor 
appetite,  fells  himfclf  an  unrcckcmable  Qave  to  the 
moft  rigorous,  and  mod  defpicable  of  tyrants.  And 
it  is  only  going  on  farther  and  farther  in  fuch  bafe 
indulgcncies,  and  at  laft,   no  gratification  what-' 
ever  of  the  defirc  will  be  fufficient.     Yet,  there 
is  no  ftate  in  life,  in  which  abftinence  at  times< 
from  fenfual  gratifications  of  every  kind,  is  not 
indifpeni'ably  neccffary.    Every  reader's  common 
fcnfe  will  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this,  and. 
particularly  with  refpeft  to  th<?  fabjeft  we  are 
now   upon.     Though   marriage  i^  the   natural 
way  of  gratifying  the  mutual  defires  oF  the  fexes, 
every  body  knows,  thafi  a  continued  indulgence 
is  uttefrly  incompatible  with  the  marriage  ftace. 
Which  (hews  plainly  that  the  due  regulation  and 
peftraint  of  every  paflion  and  appetite,  is  the  fchemd 
of  nature,  and  that  ufibounded  excefs  is  contrary 
to  nature.  And  yet,  how  ftrange  is  it  to  confider 
the  poor  and  fuperficial  fallacies,  which  mankind 
think  fufficient  to  fatisfy  thcmfelves  with,  rather 
than  give  up  their  favourite  vices  and  follies? 
What  can  be  mqre  contemptible  than  the  com* 
mon  plea  for  all  exceffive  and  irregular  indul- 
gences, particularly  the  criminal  commerce  of  the 
£cxts\  That  we  are  formed  with  natural  inclina^ 
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tions,  defires,  and  powers  ;  and  why  Ihould  wc 
not  aft  according  to  the  bent  of  our  nature  ? 

To  purfue  the  ends  of  nature,  according  to  the 
ordefof  nature,  is  fo  far  from  being  criminal,  that 
it  is  virtue.     But  excefs  and  irregularity  arc  di- 
reftly  contrary  to  nature's  views.  This  is  fcen  by 
every  man,  in  every  cafe  where  paflion  and  appe- 
tite do  not  blind  him.    We  have  a  natural  appe- 
tite, for  example,  to  food.    How  comes  it  then, 
that  we  do  not  as  often  over- gorge  our  ftomachs 
with   plain  bread  as  with  dainties?    The   one 
would  be  as  irregular  and  vicious  as  the  other. 
Yet  we  (hould  fee  a  ftrange  abfurdity  in  the  for- 
.mer,  while  we  can  excufe  ourfelves  in  the  latter. 
If  we  are  formed  with  a  natural  appetite  for 
food,  why  do  we  make  fuch  a  difference  in  the 
indulgence  of  our  appetite  in  delicacies,  from 
plain  food  ?    The  truth  is,  that  excefs   of  all 
kinds  is  indefenfible,  and  unnatural.    If  it  werq 
natural,  we  fhould  be  as  apt  to  eat  too  much 
bread,  as  too  much  pafty.     It    is  the  deplorablq 
weaknefs  of  our  nature,  that  we  yield  to  appetite 
and  pauion,  till  they  become  too  powerful  for  us, 
and  lead  us  captive  in  fpite  of  ourfelves.    While 
we  pretend,  we  only  follow  nature,  we  arc  in-, 
dulging  a  falfe  and  vitiated  tafte.    And  in  no  in- 
dulgence is  there  more  (hameful  excefs  commit- 
ted, nor  greater  deviations  from  the  intention  of 
naturCj  than  in  that  which  is  the  fubjcd:  of  this 
paragraph.    Were  the  above  apology  for  excefs 
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of  any  weight,  that  is,  were  it  proper  we  (hould 
do  every  thing  we  have  power  or  inclination  to, 
we  might  by  the  fame  plea  throw  ourfelves 
down  a  precipice,  becaufe  we  }have  power  to  do 
it..  The  thief  may  fteal,  becaufe  he  has  a  natu- 
ral defire  to  eafe  rather  than  labour ;  the  drunk- 
ard may  drink  himfelf  to  death,  hecaule  it  is  na- 
tural to  quench  third ;  the  paflionate  man  may 
kill  his  enemy,  becaufe  he  has  a  natural  difpofition 
to  repel  injuries ;  in  ftiort,  if  this  plea  be  good  for 
any  thing,  it  renders  all  excefles,  which  take 
their  firft  rife  from  a  natural  appetite,  innocent. 
Such  an  indulgence  in  fleep,  in  Icifurc  or  in- 
action, and  in  relaxations  or  amufements,  as  may 
be  neceffary  for  the  refrelhment  and  health  of 
thefc  frail  vehicles  we  now  inhabit,  is  allowable. 
And  the  juft  meafure  of  fueh  indulgence  is  dif- 
ferent according  to  different  conftitutions  and 
ways  of  life.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  hurt- 
drcds  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  for  one, 
who  reftridls  himfelf  too  much.  Let  every  reader 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  think  what  loft 
time  he  will  have  to  anfwer  for  hereafter.  The 
fafe  fide  is,  to  indulge  rather  too  little  than  too 
much.  A  tolerable  conftitution  will  hold  better 
with  eight  hours  flee[s  in  the  twenty- four,  than 
with  more.  And  as  to  relaxations  or  diverfions, 
the  plea  of  their  necefficy  is  wholly  groundlefs, 
except  for  thofe  who  live  a  laborious,  or  ftudious 
life.  What  ncccffity  for  thofe,  whofc  whole  exif- 
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tencc  is  one  continued  courfe  of  indolence  and 
relaxation, for  relaxation?  Relaxation  from  what? 
Not  from  buGncfs ;  for  thq^  never  do  any.  The 
proper  relaxation  from  idienefs,  would  be  to  do 
fomewhat.  And  there  is  no  mortal,  who  is  one 
degree  above  an  tndiot,  that  is  not  capable  of 
doing  fomething  worth  living  for. 

Whoever  can  perfuade  himfelf,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  his  Maker,  in  placing  him  in  this 
ftate  of  difcipline,  that  he  fhould  pafs  an  cxiftcncc 
as  ufelefs  as  that  of  a  ftock  or  a  ft  one  (tbppofing 
him  innocent  of  all  pofitive  crimes)  muft  have 
ftrange  notions  of  the  Divine  ©economy,  and  of 
his  own  nature.  If  that  fort  of  life  be  lawful  and 
proper  for  one,  it  is  fo  for  all.  And  where  would 
then  be  the  bufinefs  of  life,  the  improvement  of 
.  ourfelves,  the  care  of  our  children,  the  govern- 
ment of  kingdoms,  the  advancement  of  the  fpe- 
cies  toward  a  preparation  for  a  future  ftate  of 
happinefs  ?  Let  no  one  pretend,  that  he  cannot 
find  employment,  till  he  has  at  leaft  performed 
all  that  is  prefcribed  in  this  book. 

1  will  here  throw  together  a  few  remarks  on 
fome  of  the  modern  faOiionable  amufeme^ts. 

Gaming  is  an  amufement  wholly  unworthy  of 
rational  beings,  having  neither  the  pretence  of 
exercifing  the  body,  of  exerting  ingenuity,  or  of 
giving  any  natural  pleafure  ;  and  owing  its  enter- 
tainment wholly  to  an  unnatural  and  vitiattd 
tafte  •,  the  caufe  of  infinite  lofs  of  'time,-^  of  enor- 
mous deftruction  of  money,  of  irritating  the  paf- 
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fions,  of  fkirring  up  avarice,  of  innumerable 
iheaking  tricks  and  frauds,  of  encourageing  idlc- 
nefs,  of  dilgufting  people  againft  their  proper 
employments,  and  of  finking  and  debafing  all 
that  is  truly  great  and  valuable  in  the  mind  *. 

M  4  As 

*  Cards  being  now  become  fo  univerfal,  as  to  be  the  nui- 
&nce  of  almoft  all  companies,  it  may  feem  necefTary  in  oppoiing 
the  general  pradice  of  the  polite,  to  fupport  what  is  above  (aid 
againft  card-playing  by  ibme  authorities,  wlHch  will,  I  believe, 
appear  at  leaft  equal  to  thofe  of  any  of  the  moil  eminent  modern 
defenders  of  that  ftupid  and  mifchievous  amufement. 

**  Play,  whereinperfons  of  condition,  efpecially  ladies"  [in 
oar  times  all  ages,  (exes,  and  ranks]  ***wafie  fo  much  of  their 

time»  is  a  plain  inftance  that  people  cannot  be  idle ;  they 

muft  he  doing  fomething,"  [if  it  be  mifchief]  **  For  how 
**  elfe  could  they  (it  fo  many  hours  toiling  at  that  which  gives 
**  generally  more  fvexation  than  delight  to  people,  while  they 
**  are  engaged  in  it  ?  h  is  certain,  gaming  leaves  nofsuisfaHicn 
«*  behind  it  to  thofe  who  refledl  when  it  is  over,  and  it  no  way 
**  frofits  either  body  or  mind.  As  to  eftates^  if  it  flrike  {q  deep 
'*  as  to  concern  them,  it  is  then  a  trade,  and  not  a  recreation* 
**  wherein  few  thrive;  and  at  bell,  a  thriving  gameftcr  has 
"  but  a  poor  trade  on't,  who  fills  his  pockets  at  the  price  of 
**  his  reputation." 

Locke  on  Educat,  p.  ^d^^. 
And  afterwards,  page  368. 
*^  As  to  cards  and  dice.  I  think  the  lafeil  and  befl  way  is 
**  never  to  ham  any  play  upon  them,  and  io  to  be  incapaci* 
**  tated  for  thofe  dangerous  temptations  and  inci caching  luafers 
**  oi  u/cful  iimeJ*'' 

What  would  this  great  man  have  faid,  had  he  lived  in  our 
times,  when  it  is  common  for  people  to  fpend  five  or  fix  hours 
every  night  at  cards,  Sunday  not  excepted  i  which  amounts  to 
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As  for  the  theatrical  divcrfions,  they  are  mar 
naged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  fober  perfon  may^ 
be  afhamed  to  be  feen  at  many  of  them.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  bulk  of  our  Englijh  plays  arp 
not  fit  to  be  fecn  in  print.  The  tragedies  are, 
generally  fpeaking,.a  heap  of  wild  flights  and 
bopil^^ftic  rants,  and  the  comedies  of  fcandalous 
impurities;  neither  of  which  can  be  thought 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  people  who  value  them- 
feives  either  upon  their  taftc  or  their  virtue. 
There  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  Englijh 
language,  about  twenty  or  thirty  pieces,  efpc- 
cially  fome  of  Sbakefpear^Sj  which,  if  fubjeded 
to  pretty  fevere  caftigation,  and  properly  repre- 
fcntcd,  might  be  faid  to  make  a  noble  entertain- 
mient.  But  thcfe  ferve  only  as  traps  to  draw  in 
the  innocent  and  unwary  to  a  delight  in  the  di- 

verfions 


a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  whole  time  of  life,  and  comes  in  all 
to  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  a  long  life  ? 

Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  Addifon  on  the  fame  fubjeft.     Spect. 

"  I  muft  confefs  I  think  it  is  below  reafonable  creatures  to 
*'  be  altogether  converfant  in  "fuch  diverfions  as  are  merely 
''  innocent,  and  have  nothing  elfe  to  recommend  them,  but 
««  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gaming 
•*  has  e<ven  thus  much  to  fay  for  itfelf,  I  (hall  not  determine ; 
**  but  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  fee  perfons  of  the  hejl 
•«  fenfe  paffing  away  hours  togither  in  Jkuffiing  and  dividing  a 
"  pack  of  cards,  wiih  no  other  con'verfation,  but  what  is  made 
<'  up  of  a  few  game  fhrafes,  and  no  other  ideas  but  thofe  of 
<«  black  or  redj^ots  ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Would 
'*  not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  fpecies  complaining 
**  that  life  is  fiort  r 
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verfions  of  the  theatre.  And  by  the  fagacity  of 
the  managers  of  the  theatres,  who  very  well 
know,  that  the  grofs  of  ah  audience  have  no 
tafte  for  what  is  really  excellent  in  thofe  enter- 
tainments, and  are  only  to  be  pleafed  with  (hew, 
or  ribaldry  •,  by  their  cunning  management,  I  fay, 
it  comes  about,  that  it  is  not  much  fafer  for  a 
young  and  innocent  perfon  to  be  prefent  at  the 
reprcfentation  of  a  chafte  and  virtuous  piece, 
than  of  one  of  the  moft  profane.  What  does  it 
avail,  that  the  piece  itfelf  be  unexceptionable ; 
if  it  is  to  be  interlarded  with  lewd  fongs  or. dan- 
ces, and  tagged  at  the  concluGon  with  a  ludicrous 
and  beaftly  farce  ?  I  cannot  therefore,  in  confci- 
cncc,  give  youth  any  other  advice,  than  gene- 
rally to  avoid  fuch  diverfions,  as  cannot  be  in- 
dulged without  the  utmoft  danger  of  perverting 
their  tafte,  and  corrupting  their  morals. 

As  for  mafquerades,  if  the  intention  of  them 
be  intriguing,  they  anfwer  fome  end,  though  a 
bad  one  -,  if  not,  they  feem  by  all  accounts  to 
be  fuch  a  piece  of  wretched  foolery,  as  ought  to 
be  beneath  any  but  children,  or  mad  people. 
That  a  thoufand  people  ftiould  come  together  in 
ridiculous  drellcs  only  to  fqueak  to  one  another, 
Iknowyou^  and.  Do  you  know  me !  Pofterity,  if 
the  world  ftiould  grow  a  little  wifer,  will  not  be- 
lieve it;  but  will  conclude,  that  their  grandfa- 
thers and  grandmothers  were  very  naught.  A 
multitude  aflembled  together  in  maftcs,  by  which 
means  ftiame,  the  great  reftraint  from  vice,  is 
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baoiflied  I  What  can  be  imagined  more  threat* 
ening  to  the  intcrefts  of  virtue  and  decency  *. 

I  know  of  no  very  material  objedion  againft 
the  entertainments  of  mufic  called  poncerts,  if 
they  be  not  purfued  to  the  lofs  of  too  much  time 
or  money.  Thoie  called  oratorios,  being  a  kind 
of  drama's  taken  from  Scripture,  are,  I  think, 
exceptionable,  as  they  tend  to  degrade  thoie 
awful  fubje^ls,  and  to  turn  into  diverlion  what 
is  more  proper  for  devotion. 

Fromifcuous  dancing  at  public  balls,  is  a  di» 
verGon  no  way  proper  for  young  people,  as  it 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  artful  and  defigning 
of  either  fex  to  lay  fnares  for  one  another,  which 
fometimes  prove  fatal.  At  the  fame  time,  coun- 
try-dancing in  private,  where  the  whole  com* 
pany  are  known  to  one  another,  where  the  parents 
or  other  judicious  perfons  prefide,  where  decency 
is  kept  up,  and  moderation  ufed,  mufl:,  I  think, 
be  owned  to  be  both  an  agreeable  amuiement, 
and  a  wholefome  exercife. 

•  Among  various  other  the  immortal  honours  of  our  pre(ent 
mod:  excellent  Sovereign,  George  III.  may  this  page  hand  down 
to  poflerity,  that  he  has  fet  his  royal  authority  and  example  in 
full  oppofition  to  the  vices  here  remarked  on,  viz.  MaTque- 
rading,  Gaming,  aod  criminal  Gallantry.  And  to  the  in« 
delible  difgrace  of  the  preient  age,  be  it  remembered,  that,  in 
confequence  of  the  difcontent  of  a  fet  of  difappointed  grandees, 
the  merit  of  fo  amiable  a  prince  has  not  been  efleemed  as, 
from  the  known  generolity  of  the  people  of  Britain,  might  have 
bscn  expelled* 

Hunting, 
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Hunting,  the  favourite  diverfion  of  the  coun- 
try-gentry, is,  without  doubt,  the  very  beft  that 
can  be  ufed,  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  danger  of  broken  bones.  But,  as 
a  gentleman  ought  in  all  reafdn  to  be  peffeffed  of 
other  endowments  and  accomplifhments,  befides 
that  of  a  healthy  conftitution,  one  would  think, 
a  few  other  employments  Ihould  have  place;  fuch 
as  reading,  ovei:looking  their  bufinefs,  improving 
their  eftates,  ferving  their  friends,  and  country, 
and  preparing  themfcives  for  another  worid  ;  for 
furely  that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  exiftence  df  a 
thinking,  fecial,  immortal  creature,  which  is 
divided  between  huntmg,  drinking,  and  fleep- 
ing. 

The  diftreft  many  people  feem  to  be  in  for 
fomewhat  to  pals  the  time,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  their  ftudying  in  the  earlier  part  of 
life  to  acquire  a  little  tafte  for  reading  and  con- 
teaiplation.  Whoever  can  find  an  agreeable 
companion  in  a  book,  a  tree,  or  a  flower,  can 
never  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  pafs  his  leifurc  hoqrs, 
though  he  (hould  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  card- 
table,  the  tavern,  or  the  play.  And  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  acquire  a  little  tafte  for  mental 
amufemcnts  in  one's  early  years  (the  only  time  ®f 
Hfe  in  which  it  is  to  be  acquired)  for  when  all  is 
faid,  it  is  but  a  miferabk  cafe  for  a  man  to  have 
in  himfelf  no  entertainment  for  himfelf  5  but  to 
be  obliged  to  be  beholden  to  others  for  all  his 

pleafure  in  life. 

Our 
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Our  fituation  in  the  prefent  date  is  fuch,  that 
every  thing  makes  a  part  of  our  difcipline  ;  and 
we  are  in  danger,  without  proper  care,  and  at- 
tention, of  deviating  into  error  in  fo  feemingly 
trivial  a  particular  as  that  of  drefs.  Too  much 
time,  or  too  great  expence  beftowed  on  drefs, 
that  is,  more  than  might  do  the  bufinefs  decent* 
ly,  becomes  criminal.  For  that  is  wafting  upon 
an  aflfair  of  very  little  confequence,  what  is  of 
great  value,  and  might  be  much  better  applied. 
Levity,  or  wantonnefs  appearing  in  drefs  is 
alfo  unjuftifiable,  as  tending  to  produce  bad  ef« 
fids  on  ourfelves  and  others. 

To  conclude,  the  proper  conduct  of  thepaflions 
and  appetites  conlifts  briefly,  In  following  nature  in 
the  indulgence  of  them  ;  in  taking  care,  above 
all  things,  not  to  fuffer  them  to  get  fuch  a  hold 
of  the  mind,  as  to  enflave  it,  that  is,  to  engage 
fo  much  of  its  attention  as  may  difqualify  it  for 
worthier  purfuits,  make  it  unhappy  by  continually 
hankering  after  the  gratification  of  one  low  de- 
fire  or  other,  and  lead  it  to  place  its  whole  fatis- 
fadion  in  fuch  gratifications.  The  due  condud 
of  the  paflTions  and  appetites  fuppofes  reafon  to 
bear  rule  in  the  mind,  and  the  inferior  powers  to 
be  in  fubjedion.  Whoever  keeps  his  mind  con- 
ftantly  in  fuch  a  condition,  is  at  all  times  in  a 
capacity  for  afting  a  part  fuitable  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  and  performing  his  duty  to  his 
fellow- creatures,  and  to  his  Creator. 

SECT. 
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SECT.      VII. 

Of  our  Obligations  v)ith  Refpell  Jo  cur  Fellow^ 

creatures. 

TH  E  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  of 
our  duty  to  our  fellow-creatures  muft  reft, 
is  benevolence.  And  the  meafure  of  our  love  to 
the  reft  of  mankind,  is,  its  being  equal  to  that 
which  we  have  for  ourfelves.  The  reafon  why 
it  is  made  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbours  as 
ourfelves,  is.  That  being  proper,  there  (hould 
be  fuch  an  order  of  beings,  as  man,  created,  it 
was  impolTible  for  Divine  wifdom  to  propofe  the 
produdlion  of  fuch  a  fpecies,  without  intending 
them  to  be  united  together  as  a  fociety ;  and  that 
mutual  love  and  agreement  are  eflentially  necef- 
fary  to  the  very  idea  of  a  fociety.  As  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  conceive  a  material  fyfteqi,  in  which 
repulfion  fhould  univerfally  prevail,  and  attrac- 
tion have  no  place,  but  every  particle  of  matter 
fhould  repel  every  other,  fo  is  it  inconceivable 
that  a  fociety  Ihould  fubfift,  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual fliould  hate  every  other. 

Our  felt-love  is  very  wifely  made  the  meafure 
of  our  love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  becaufe  tvtiy 
individual  ought  to  confider  himfclf  as  only  one 
among  many,  and  no  way  of  greater  confequencc 
than  his  neighbour,  before  the  univerfal  Governor, 
than  as  he  may  be  more  virtuous  than  he.    And 

as 
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as  human  penetration  does  not  reach  fo  far  as  to 
judge  of  internai  charaftersj  we  cannot  upon  any 
rational  pretence  pronounce  ourfelves  preferable 
tc^  others,  nor  corifequentlf  oCfght  to  lotre  oar 
fcllow-creatures  at  all  lefe  than  ourfelves.  It  is 
true,  that  the  order  of  human  affairs  is  fuch,  as 
»dircd  every  man  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  con- 
du£king  of  his  awn^  concerns,  and  confulting  his 
o^n  intereft;r  becaufe  every  man  knows  befty 
and  is  therefore  the  fitted^  to  undertake  the  ma- 
nwgtment  of  his  own  concerns,,  temporal  afnd  fpi- 
ritual.  By  which  means  every  nf^an's  concerns  are 
likely  ta  be  managed  to  the  beft  purpofe^  But 
it  does  not  follow  from  thence^  that  any  man? 
ought  in  his  own  mind  to  prefer  himfelf  to  ano- 
ther, OP  to  love  himfelf  more  than  his  neig^- 
bour« 

Whoever  loves  his  neighbour  2A  himfelf,  wiH 
ftew  his-  aflfedion  by  confulting  his  intereft  in  ail 
things  which  may  concern  either  his  body,  his 
foul,  his  fort'tttt^,  or  reputation.  For  every  man, 
who  rationally  loves  himfelf,  will  ftudy  his  owiil 
intereft  with  refpeft  to  thcfe  four  great  con* 
cerns. 

To  confult  our  neighbour's  intereft,  isj  to  do 
him  no  injury  i  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
any  other  perfon  from  injuring  him ;  to  do 
him  juftice  in  every  refped,  and,  beyond  juftice, 
to  ihew  him  all  the  kindnefs  in  our  power. 

To  be  negatively  good,  if  we  proceed  no  far- 
ther, is^  deferving  no  more  praife  than  a  ftock  or 
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a  ftoqe.    And  thofe  felfi{h  and  narrow-hearted 
people,  whofe  whole  praife  is,  that  they  do  no 
harnn,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  upon  fts  members 
of  fociety;*  but  are  mere  cyphers  in  the  creation. 
Such  fordid  difpofitiotiSj  as  will  admit  no  thought 
of  any  thing  butfdf,  can  never  b^  fit  for  any 
place  in  that  more  extenfive  future  fociety,- which 
will  be  compofed  wholly  of  beings  ennobled  and 
perfefted  by  virtue  and  univerfal  benevolence. 
For  in  that  higher  (late,  every  individuial  witt 
be  conneded  with  the  whole,  and  the  whole  with 
every  individuah    So  that  there  will  be  no  de- 
tached or  feparate  beings.   This  Ihews  the  neccf- 
fity  of  our  becommg  habituated  to  confider  crur- 
felvcs  as  parts  of  the  wliole,  and  of  enlarging 
our  minds  by  an  extenfive  benevolence.    This^ 
alfo  ftiews  the  ftrange  abfurdity  of  making  retire- 
ment from  fociety,  in  the  aftive  time  of  life,  a 
part  of  religion  ;  as  by  that  unnatural  and  mon-' 
ftrous  pradtice  one   third  part  of  our  duty  is 
wholly  cut  off,  and  the  human  mtrrd,  which 
ought  by  all  pofflble  methods  to  be  dtawn  and 
engaged  to  fociety,  is  detached  and  feparated 
from  it,  and  habituated  to  think  with  horror  of 
the  very  ftate  for  which  it  was  formed. 

Afftftion  to  our  neighbour  will'  prevent  our 
injuring  him,  and  incline  as  to  dd  him.  flie  ut- 
nfioft  jtrfticc^  fifft  as  to  his  fortune,  or  ppffiflions. 
I  begifl  with  this,  a!r  jhac  pdTC  6f  ouf  ndghhours' 
concerns,  which  is  of  the  leaft  confcquence  ;  in-* 
tending  %o  proceed  afterwards  to  thofe  which 
^  touch 
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touch  more  nearly.   Now  the  foundation  of  pro- 
perty is  in  reafon,  or  reditude ;  that  is  to  fay. 
That  a  perfon  may  in  fuch  a  manner  come  to  be 
pofleffed  of  a  portion  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
that  he  may  have  an  exclufive  right  to  it,  againft 
all  mankind  j  fo  that  for  any  other  to  deprive, 
him  of  fuch  poITef&on,  againft  his  confenr,  would 
be  iniquitous.    As   the  infinite  Author  of  all 
things  has  an  unqueftionable  title  to  all  creature^ 
and  things  in  the  univerfe,  it  is  evident,  that  he 
may  in  the  courfe  of  his  providence  give  to  any 
man  the  poffeffion  of  any  of  the  good  things  of 
life ;  and  what  He  gives  cannot  without  injuftice 
be,  by  any  private  perfon,  forcibly  orclandeftinely 
taken  away.     At  the  fame  time,   the  general 
confent  of  fociety,  or  the  law  of  the  country,  in 
which  a  perfon  lives,  may,  for  wife  and  generally 
beneficial  purpofes,  render  property,  otherwife 
rightful,  not  tenable  ;  and  may  make  all  things 
common,  except  where  the  Divine  law  has  abfo- 
lutely  prohibited  alienation,  as  in  matrimony.  In  a 
country,  where  exclufive  property  is  eftabliflied 
and  fupportcd  by  law,  or  mutual  agreement,  a 
right  to  valuable  pofiefilons  may  come,  firil,  by 
birth.     It  is  plainly  agreeable  to  reafon,    that ' 
a  parent  provide  for  his  own  off-fpring,  prefera- 
bly to  ftrangcrs.     The  natural  affedion  of  even 
the  inferior  creatures  for  their  young,  leads  to 
this.  By  the  fame  rule  all  fuccefiions  among  per- 
fons  related  by  marriage,  or  blood,  are  equitably, 
and  legally  eftablilhed  ^  and  it  becomes  injuftice 

to 
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to  deprive  any  one  of  property  fo  acquired.  The 
fruits  of  a  perfon's  ingenuity,  or  labour,  are  al- 
io lawful  property.  Purchafe  is  the  giving  what 
one  had  a  right  to,  for  fomething  which  belong- 
ed to  another ;  artd  thei'efore  purchafe  gives  a 
juft  right.  Free  gift,  from  one  who  has  power 
to  give,  makes  a  juft  title.  In  things,  which 
have  been  claimed  by  no  one^  the  firft  poffeffion 
gives  a  title,  as  in  the  cafe  of  unhabitcd  coun- 
tries. To  feize  a  counti'y  by  force  of  arms,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  original  inhabitants,  is  a 
flagrant  injufticc;  For  as  the  firft  entrance  into 
an  uninhabited  country,  being  by  the  direftion 
of  Providence,  gives  the  firft  difcoverers  a  title 
to  it,  it  is  evident,  that  no  perfon  can^  without 
violating  the  laws  of  juftice,  difturb  the  firft  pof- 
feflbrs  in  their  property,  or  pretend  to  a  fettlement 
in  that  country,  but  by  agreement  with  tl>e  firft 
poflefibrs. 

1  do  not  think  it  neeeflary  to. my  purpole,  to 
determine  with  the  utmoft  exadtnefs  the  boun- 
daries of  property,  or  how  far  one  perfon  may 
lawfully  encroach  upon  another's  right.  Who- 
^er  fincerely  loves  his  neighbour  with  the  fame 
meafure  of  affeftion  as  himfelf,  will  be  as  tender 
of  his  property,  as  he  would  wi(h  others  to  be  of 
his  own  ;  and  whoever  rcfolves  to  regulate  his  con- 
duft  according  to  reftitude,  will  be  more  delicately, 
fearful  of  breaking  in  upon  another's  right,  than 
of  lofing  part  of  his  own.  And  with  the  utmoft 
rcafbn.' "  For  in  violating  his  neighbour's  right. 

Vol.  II.  N  he 
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be  becomes  guilty  before  God ;  whereas  in  lo- 
fing  his  own,  the  worft  confequence  is,  his  being 
deprived  of  what  is  of  no  great  value  in  itfelf, 
and  which  he  mud  foon  leave  behind  him. 

Whatever  praftices  tend  to  the  violation  of 
any  perfoa's  juft  property,  they  are  all  contrary 
to  the  aflfedtion  we  ought  to  entertain  for  our 
neighbour,  and  to  ftrid  reftitude.  Whethtr  fuch 
pradlices  are  openly  violent,  or  more  indire6t  and 
concealed,  the  confequences  being  the  fame,  the 
vice  is  the  fame;  unlefs  where  increafcd  or  dimi- 
nished by  circumftances  of  greater  or  lefs  aggra- 
vation. Thus,  receiving,  or  concealing,  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  whether  ftolen,  robbed,  or  found, 
if  the  proprietor  is  known,  or  aflifting  or  coun- 
tenancing another  in  fuch  pradlices,  is  the  fame 
injury  to  our  neighbour,  as  direft  thefc. 

The  moft  extenfive  and  ruinous  violation  of 
property,  is  that  which  is  committed  by  thofe 
fcourgcs  and  curfes  of  this  lower  world.  Tyrants. 
When  one  of  thofe  furies,  the  difgrace  and  hor- 
ror of  the  human  fpccies,  breaks  loofe  upon  man- 
kind, a  whole  kingdom  is  robbed,  a  quarter  of 
the  world  plundered.  And  in  that  day,  when  all 
differences  of  rank  will  be  at  an  end  ;  dreadful 
in  that  day  will  be  the  charge  againft  thofe  who,, 
being  by  Divine  providence  raifed  for  the  gene- 
ral happinefs  of  mankind,  have  ufed  their  power 
only  to  fpread  extenfive  mifery  and  diftrefs  a- 
mong  God*s  creatures. 

Whoever 
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Vfhotvtt  is  by  the  Divine  providence  raifcd  to 
a  ftatioh  of  power  and  influence,  and  takes  the 
advantage  of  his  power,  to  opprefs  his  inferiors, 
fhews  himfelf  not   only  unjuft,   but  cowardly. 
For  true  greatnefs  of  mind  fcorns  any  unfair  ad* 
vantage.     And,  if  it  be  Unjuft  to  appropriate 
to  one's  felf  what  belongs  to  another,  however 
able  he  may  be  to  bear  t'le  lofs,  much  more  cruel 
and  bafe  is  it  for  the  rich  to  avail  themfelves  of 
their  power  to  the  diftreffing  of  their  pocr  te- 
nants or  dependents.    What  will  add  but  a  fmall 
matter  to  the  already  overgrown  wealth,   and 
fuperfluous  ftate  of  the  powerful  landlord,  wrung 
from  the  poor  induftrious  farmer,  reduces  him 
and  his  numerous  family,  to  the  extremity  of 
diftrefs.    And  that  heart  muft  have  little  feeling 
that  would  not  fpare  a  fuperfluous  difh,  or  a 
necdlefs  bottle,  rather  than'a  family  of  half-a  dozen 
fellow- creatures  fliould  want  bread. 

I  know  of  no  oppreflion  in  this  happy  country, 
of  fuch  great  and  extenfive  bad  confequence,  as 
that  occafioned  by  the  abufe  of  law  :  The  griev- 
ance of  which  is  fo  much  the  more  calamitous, 
as  the  very  intention  of  law  is  the  redrefs  of 
grievances.     It  is  notorious,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  rafcally   pettifogger    to   keep  a 
whole  town  in  fear,  and  to  ruin  as  many  as  he 
plea&s  of  the  poor  and  induftrious  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are,  without  doubt,  colleftively 
confidered,  the  raoft  valuable  part  of  the  people* 
And  the  judge  upon  the  bench  muft  fit  and  fee 
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fuch  wicked  praflices,  without  having  it  in  his 
power  to  give  any  relief  to  an  unhappy  fubjcft, 
who  is  dripped,  and  his  family  beggared,  to  fa- 
tisfy  a  voracious  blood-fucker ;  and  all  under  pre- 
tence of  equity.  One  fingle  regulation  would  at 
once  put  a  flop  to  this  whole  complaint,  viz.  A 
law,  by  which  in  all  cafes  of  profecution  about 
private  concerns,  if  one  of  the  parties  chofe 
to  fubmit  the  caufe  to  arbitration,  the  other 
Ihould  be  obliged  to  (land  to  the  award.  The 
moft  judicious  and  prudent  fett  of  men  in  the  na- 
tion, I  mean  the  merchants,  find  this  the  moft 
amicable,  equitable,  and  frugal  manner  of  de- 
ciding difputes  about  property,  and  generally  ufe 
it.  And  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  it  were  uni- 
verfal ;  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  abominable 
iniquity  of  law  will  at  laft  bring  about. 

The  antient  maxim,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
is  the  height  of  injuftice,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
And  whoever  is  ready  to  take  all  advantages  of  his 
neighbour,  which  the  law,  drained  to  its  utmoft 
ftriftncfs,  will  give  him,  fhews  himfelf  (fo  far 
from  loving  his  neighbour  as  himfelf)  to  be  of 
a  difpofition  to  plunder  his  neighbour  for  his 
own  advantage  in  the  moft  iniquitous  manner,  if 
he  could  but  at  the  fame  time  keep  himfelf  fafc; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  love  of  juftice  and  of  his 
neighbour,  but  fear  of  puniihmenc,  that  reftrains 
him  from  the  moft  notorious  violations  of  pro- 
perty by  theft  or  robbery. 

If 
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If  by  borrowing  money,  or  buying  goods  up. 
on  credit,  knowing  one's  fclf  to  be  in  no  condi- 
tion to  pay,-  while  the  perfon  he  deals  with  be* 
lieves  him  fit  to  be  trufted,  if  by  fuch  means  as 
thefe,  one  may  as  much  injure  his  neighbour's 
eftate  as  by  open  violence,  or  theft,  it  is  evident, 
that  all  fuch  proceedings  are  highly  unjuft. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  know  the  truth  in  all 
cafes  which  concern  himfelf.  And  whoever  con- 
ceals from  his  neighbour  a  truth,  which  if  he  had 
known,  he  would  have  afted  another  part  than 
he  did,  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  lofs  he  may  fufFer  by 
fuch  tranfaftion.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common, 
than  for  traders  to  borrow  large  fums  a  very 
few  few  days  before  their  becoming  infolvent.  In 
which,  befides  the  injuftice,  the  abufe  of  friend- 
fliip  and  confidence  greatly  aggravates  the  ini- 
quity. 

It  is  lamentable  to  obferve  how  little  regard  is 
too  generally  paid  to  fuch  promifesas  people 
think  themfelvcs  not  legally  liable  to  be  compel- 
led to  the  performance  of.  Breaking  promifes 
is  violating  facred  truth.  And  with-holding 
from  a  perfon  what  one  has  abfolutely  promifed 
him,  fuppofing  it  ftill  in  his  power  to  perform 
his  promife,  is  depriving  him  of  what  he  has  a 
right  to  claim  :  which  is  in  efiedt  a  violation  of 
property.  Efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  a  dependence 
upon  a  promife  given,  by  whij:h  the  cxpedant 
is  difappointed,  and  greatly  injured.  This  is 
dircdt  injuftice,  falfhood,  and  cruelty.    Nor  does 
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the  connderation  of  an  uncxpefled  expence^wKick 
the  fulfilling  of  the  promife  may  occafipn,  bring 
any  excufe  for  violating  it.  All  chat  was  to  have 
been  confldered  beforehand,  and  accounted  upon, 
before  you  gave  your  promife.  At  the  fame  time 
a  generous  man  will  quit  his  right  to  what  has 
been  prorhifed  him,  when  he  finds,  that  the  pro^ 
mifer  cannot,  without  confiderable  detriment, 
fulfil  his  engagement. 

To  with-hold  a  juft  debt,  though  the  creditor 
(hould  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  recover  it  by 
law,  is  equally  unjuft,  as  in  the  cafe  of  its  bein^ 
recoverable.     The  intention  of  the  law  of  bank* 
ruptcy   is  to  give  unfortunate  debtors  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  juftice  to  their  creditoris. 
Therefore  he,  who  takes  the  advantage  of  his 
being  cleared  by  the  ftatute  of  bankruptcy,  and 
refufes  to  make  complete  payment  of  his  whole 
debts,  when  it  comes  afterwards  to  be  in  his 
power,  is  guilty  of  the  fame  fort  of  injuftice  as  the 
thief.    And  to  take  advantage  of  fandluaries, 
or  privileged  places  -,  or  of  the  laws  in  favoqr 
of  members  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  to 
fcreen  one's  felf,  or  others ;  or  by  any  other  means 
to  evade,  or  afTift  others  in  evading,  the  payment 
of  juft  debts,  where  it  is  in  the  debtor's  power  to 
make  payment,  is  the  very  fame  fpecies  of  ini- 
quity as  theft,  with  the  aggravation  of  the  abufe 
of  law,  and  the  bafenefs  of  taking  an  advantage 
of  the  weaker. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  the  abfolutc  refufal  of  a  juft  debt,  only 
injuftice;  but  even  the  delay  of  payment  beyond 
a  reafonable  time,  if  at  all  in  one*s  povtrer  to  make 
payment,  is  injurious  and  iniquitous.  And  all  the 
prejudice  fuffered  by  the  creditor,  by  lofs  of  in- 
tercft'Of  money,  or  by  inconveniences  in  his  af- 
fairs, through  want  of  what  he  has  a  juft  title  to, 
is  juftly  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  debtor. 

All  breach  of  truft,  whether  thro'  carelefs  ne- 
gleft  or  voluntary  embezzling  of  what  is  com- 
mitted to  one's  care,  in  the  capacity  of  an  execu- 
tor of  the  will  of  the  dead,  of  an  aflSgnee,  fteward, 
faftor,  deputy,  all  proceedings  of  this  kind,  which 
are  different  from  the  conduft  one  would  purfue 
in  f  he  management  of  his  own  concerns,  or  might 
in  reafon  expe£t  another  to  do  for  him,  are  devi- 
ations from  reftitude,  and  the  great  rule  of  lev- 
ing  our  neighbour  with  the  fame  meafure  of  af- 
feftion  as  ourfelves. 

Iji  commerce  and  traffic,  all  advantages  taken 
by  dealers,  againft  one  another,  beyond  what  the 
one,  if  he  were  in  the  other's  place,  would  think 
juft  and  reafonable  •,  are  iniquitous.    Of  this  kind 
arc  all  deceits  in  goods,  as  pptting  them  off  for" 
fomewhat  betterthan  they  are,  whether  that  be  done 
by  concealing  their  real  faults,  or  by  giving  them 
counterfeit  advantages.    Over-rating  of  commo- 
dities -,  that  is,  felling  them  at  fuch  a  price,  a^ 
will  yield  an  exorbitant  profit  to  the  fdler,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  buyer,  which  fliews  in  a  very  bad 
light  all  monopolies,  efpecially  of  fuch  articles  of 

N  4  commerce 
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commerce  as  are  neccflary  in  trade,  or  in  life. 
All  advantages  taken  by  traders  poffefled  of  larga 
capitals,  to  the  hurt  of  perfons  in  narrower  cir- 
cumftances.  All  advantages  taken  by  the  know- 
ing, againft  the  ignorant.  Advantages  taken  by 
the  buyer  againft  the  feller,  whether  of  his  igno- 
rance or  neceffity.  Aqd  thofe  moft  flagrant 
iniquities  of  falie  weights,  meafures,  or  coins  ; 
with  whatever  elfe  in  general,  may  be  the  means 
of  transferring  to  one  perfon  the  property  of  ano^ 
ther  in  any  manner,  which  he  who  is  the  gainer 
would  think  an  injuftice  and  hardfhip,  if  he  were 
in  the  cafe  of  the  lofcr ;  all  fuch  ^rts  of  com- 
inerce  are  iniquitous  and  unjuftifiable. 

Reader,  if  thou  art  wife,  thou  wilt  flop  here, 
and  examine  thy  h^art,  and  thy  life.  If  thou  haft 
ever  defired,  or  effefted,  the  prejudice  of  thy 
neighbour  in  his  property,  whether  by  means  of 
power  or  craft,  as  thou  loveft  thy  foul,  do  nof 
^elay  one  day  to  repent,  and  reform  thy  fault, 
^nd  to  majce  ample  refticution,  to  the  injured 
perfon,  to  his  heirs,  or  if  thefe  cannot  be  foqnd,  to 
the  poor.  If  thou  goeft  down  to  the  grave  load- 
ed with  the  fpoils  of  injuftice,  they  will  fink  thy 
foul  to  the  bottomlefs  pit.  For  the  Judge  of  the 
world  is  of  infinite  purity  and  jufticej  and  will 
fhew  no  mercy  to  the  impepitent  offender  againft 
ynchangeable  and  eternal  reftitude. 

Men  being  drawn  to  make  encroachments  ujh 
pn  the  property  of  others,  through  avarice  •,  it  is 
pyidently  the  duty  of  every  man  to  look  ^ntp  hi$ 
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own  heart,  and  find  out  whether  the  love  of 
riches  takes  up  too  much  room  in  it.  And  if  he 
finds,  what  I  doubt  mod  men  will  find,  that  he 
loves  riches  better  than  he  does  his  neighbour, 
that  he  has  a  greater  defire  to  gain  wealth  than 
to  be  of  fervice  to  his  fellow-creatures,  it  is  his 
undoubted  duty  to  conquer  the  fordid  paffion, 
and  ftrengthen  the  generous  one.  To  this  .pur- 
pofe  it  will  be  his  wifdom  to  fet  himfelf  in  earned 
to  deep  confideration  on  the  evil  of  avarice,  and 
the  excellence  of  jufticej  to  carneft  prayer  to 
heaven  for  afliftance  in  the  conqueft  of  this  vi* 
cious  difpofition  ;  and  to  avoid  extravagance  and 
profufion,  which  are  often  the  caufe  of  the  moft 
rapacious  and  infatiable  avarice. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  thought  and 
fpokcn  of  according  to  his  real  charader.  Con- 
fcquently,  whoever,  by  any  means,  diredb  or  in- 
diredl,  is  the  occafion  of  his  neighbour's  being 
worfe  thought,  or  fpoken  of,  than  he  deferves, 
is  guilty  of  injuring  his  neighbour;  and  all  in- 
jurious treatment  of  a  fello>y- creature  is  contrary 
to  rcftitude,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  love  we. 
ought  to  have  for  our  neighbour,  which  ought 
to  be  equal  to  that  with  which  one  loves  him- 
felf. 

The  moft  atrocious  injury  againft  our  neigh- 
bour's reputation  is,  falfe  witnefs  before  a  judge. 
The  laws  of  feveral  nations  have  condemned  the 
guilty  of  this  crime  to  fufier  the  fame  puniQiment, 
to  which  the  law  expofed  the  perfon  fworo  againft. 

But 
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But  I  know  no  punifhment  too  fevcre  for  a  crime 
of  fo  black  a  nature,  and  which  draws  along  with 
it  fuch  horrid  confcqucnccs.   To  take  the  eternal 
God  of  truth  to  witnefs  to  a  known  falfhood; 
to  defeat  the  very  intention  of  an  oath,  which  h 
often  the  only  pofliblc  means  for  the  difcovery 
of  truth ;  to  render  all  human  teftimony  fufpici* 
ous ;  to  (lap  the  courfe  of  juftice,  and  open  & 
door  to  all  manner  of  iniquity  and  violence ;  to 
blaft  the  charafter  of  an  innocent  pcrfon  in  the 
mod  public  manner^  and  in  the  manner  the  moft 
effeflual  for  ruining  it,  as  being  the  mod  likely 
to  gain  belief  to  his  prejudice ;  to  violate  his 
property,  perhaps  to  reduce  himfelf  and  his  fa- 
mily to  beggary  ;  or  to  be  the  caufe  of  pafiing 
upon  him  a  fentence  of  death  for  what  he  never 
was  capable 'of  committing  •„  to  take  a  falfe  oath 
againft  a  perfon  before  a  court,  is  to  be  guilty  of 
fuch  black  and  complicated  crimes  as  thefe.  And 
for  this  our  law  inflids  a  punifliment,  which  a 
little  money  given  the  conftables  makes  almoft  no 
puniihmenr. 

To  fpread  a  falfe  report  againft  any  perfon,  is 
contrary  to  the  love  we  ought  to  have  for  our 
neighbour,  and  to  juftite,  whether  it  be  known 
to  be  fuch,  or  invented  for  the  purpofe  by  the 
publifher,  or  whether  it  be  a  mere  furmife  or  fuf- 
picion.  To  invent  a  lye,  or  propagate  a  known 
falfhood,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  perfon's  cha- 
rafter,  is.  taking  up  the  ofike  of  Satan  himfelf,  who 
is  ftyled  in  Scripture  the  Accufer.  But,  that  even 
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infmuations,  and  whifpers,  or  nods  and  flirugs,  by 
which  an  innocent  charader  may  be  blaftcd  or 
ruined,  are  wicked  and  cruel,  every  man's  con- 
fcience  will  tell  him,  if  he  will  put  it  to  himfelf 
how  he  fhould  like  to  be  fo  ufed,  or  refleft  upon 
the  uneafinefs  it  gave  him,  if  ever  he  fuffered  in 
the  fame  manner. 

If  by  fneering  and  ridicule,  upon  an  innocent 
infirmity,  a  perfon  may  be  laughed  out  of  the^ 
refpeft  and  efteem,  which  every  worthy  charac- 
ter deferves,  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  wantonly 
mifchievous  mirth  is  highly  unjuftifiable. 

The  cruelty  of  all  pradlices,  which  tend  to  leflen 
the  reputation  of  an  innocent  perfon,  appears 
plainly  from  the  value  of  reputation;  which  is 
always  dear  to  great  and  worthy  minds ;  and  the 
lofs  of  which  is  in  fome  cafes  peculiar  fatal.  The 
characters  of  a  clergyman,  a  governor  of  youth, 
a  trader,  or  a  virgin,  are  more  delicate  than  thofe 
of  other  perfons.  And  whoever  is  capable  of 
wantonly  attacking  fuch  charafters,  muft  be 
wholly  void  of  fentiment  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  vice  we  are  now 
treating  of,  which  renders  is  more  atrocious,  than 
that  of  invading  our  neighbour's  property.  It 
is,  that  often  the  injured  perfon  is  robbed  of  what 
is  to  him  of  ineftimable  worth,  and  the  cruel 
fpoiler  not  enriched  by  the  rapine.  For  the  de-r 
famer  commonly  reaps  neither  profit,  honour,, 
nor  pleafurc,  unlefs  the  indulgence  of  malice  can 
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be  called  a  pleafure,  which  if  ic  is,  Satan  tnuil  be 
a  very  happy  being. 

The  dcfamer  is  as  much  more  infamous  than 
the  open  railer,  as  the  dark  affaflin  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  fair  challenger.  And  the  dc- 
famer and  affaflin  refemble  one  another,  in  that 
the  wounds  which  both  give,  prove  often  incu- 
rable. 

Reader,  if  thou  makeft  it  thy  practice  to  divert 
thyfelf  with  mifchief,  or  to  ftrive  to  build  thyfelf 
an  ill-founded  reputation  upon  the  ruins  of  thy 
neighbour's,  or  think'ft,  by  undermining  him,  to 
get  thyfelf  into  the  advantages  he  now  enjoys ; 
remember  I  have  told  thee  there  will  be  no  tri- 
umph hereafter,  when  thou  comeft  to  be  judged 
for  thy  idle  words.  The  ill-gotten  advantages, 
thou  mayft  reap  from  thy  bafe  treachery  to  thy 
brother,  if  thou  fliouldft  be  fuccefsful,  which  is 
feldom  the  cafe,  will  bring  a  curfe  along  with 
them,  a  canker  worm,  that  will  deftroy  both  them 
and  thee.  And  take  notice,  no  malicious,  en- 
vious, or  cruel  difpofition  will  find  any  admit- 
tance into  the  feats  of  future  blifs.  If  thou  think'ft 
to  be  hereafter  a  companion  of  angels  and  fpirits 
of  good  men,  refolve  in  time  to  form  thy  mind 
to  univerfal  benevolence.  Learn  to  confider  even 
the  abandoned  offender  as  flill  a  human  creature, 
the  production  of  the  fame  goodnefs  which  made 
thyfelf;  as  not  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Di- 
vine grace,  and  therefore  not  to  be  given  up  as 
abfolutcly  irrecoverable,  and,  if  recoverable,,  agaiti 
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a  fit  objeft  for  thy  love  ;  for  thy  Maker's  love. 
Do  not  therefore  dare  in  thy  mind  to  hate  or 
defpifc,  nor  in  thy  converiation  to  reflcft,  but  with 
pity  and  humanitj^,  upon  even  the  real  vices  of 
thy  fellow-creature,  much  lefs  to  blacken  his  un- 
fpotted  reputation.  The  day  will  come,  when 
thou  (halt  ftand  before  the  fame  judgment  feat 
with  him.  He  is  not  thy  creature,  but  God's, 
Leave  him  to  God.  Is  a  fellow  creature  guilty 
of  a  fault  ?  So  art  thou.  It  is  no  part  of  thy 
duty  to  enquire  into  his  faults,  or  to  lay  them 
open  to  others,  unlefs  to  prevent  the  mifchief 
thou  knoweft  he  is  preparing  to  do  another.  If 
thou  art  not  fure  of  a  fuperior  good  to  be  gained 
by  difcovcring  thy  neighbour's  faults,  why  (houldft 
thou  take  upon  thee  the  charafter  of  an  informer? 
If  thy  neighbour  is  really  guilty,  why  fhouldft 
thou  be  ambitious  of  the  office  of  an  executio- 
ner, or  delight  in  lathing  offenders  ?  If  thou  haft 
been  fo  wicked  as  bafely  to  ftab  the  reputation 
of  thy  innocent  fellow- creature,  I  charge  thee,  as 
thou  loveft  thy  foul,  that  thou  endeavour  to  heal 
up  the  wound  thou  haft  made.  Take  care,  that 
every  fingle  perlbn,  be  the  number  ever  fo  great, 
whofe  ear  thou  haft  abufed,  be  fct  right  with 
refped  to  the  charadler  of  the  innocent.  If  thofe, 
whofe  minds  thou  haft  poifoncd,  have  communi- 
cated the  venom  to  others ;  be  fure  to  trace  the 
wicked  lye,  the  fpawn  of  thy  own  foul  tongue, 
thro' all  its  doublings,  and  deftroy  it,  that  it  may 
fpread   its  deadly   influence  no  farther.     Take 
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flume  to  thyfelf,  and  do  juftice  to  innocemre. 
Thou  badfl:  better  fuffer  Ihame  now.  than  hercy 
after  before  God,  angels,  and  men. 

It  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  benevolent  aSec- 
tion  we  ought  to  have  for  our  fellow-creature,  ix) 
put  him  to  any  pain  or  diftrefs  of  boJy,  aa  bv 
beating,  wounding,  or  maiming,  unlefs  in  felf- 
defence,  when  unjuftiy  attacked  \  in  lawful  war » 
or  in  cafe  of  his  having  defervcd  corporal  correc«> 
tion,  and  if  we  are  auchorifed  by  a  juft  law  to  in* 
fli(5):,  or  caufe  it  to  be  inflidted  upon  him. 

If  it  be  contrary  to  the  affcftion  we  ought  to 
have  for  our  neighbour,  to  put  him  to  bodily 
pain  needlefsly,  or  unjuftly,  it  is  much  n[u>re  io, 
to  deprive  him  of  life,  unlefs  he  has  forfeited  it 
according  to  law. 

This  injury  is  fo  much  the  more  atrocious,  as 
it  is  irreparable.  And  it  fccms  to  me  very  much 
to  be  doubted,  whether  human  authority  ought 
in  reafon  to  be  extended  to  the  pardon  of  the 
murder  of  the  innocent.  Scripture  is  exprels^ 
^'  that  he  who  fheds  man's  blood,  by  man  fliall 
*«  his  blood  be  flied." 

There  fecms  to  be  in  this  crime  fomewhat  pe- 
culiarly offenfive  to  heaven,  in  that  the  Divine 
providence  docs  fo  often,  by  moft  ftriking  and 
wonderful  interpofitions,  bring  the  authors  of  ic 
to  light  in  a  manner  different  from  what  happens 
in  other  cafes.  For,  of  the  numbers,  who  lofe 
their  lives  by  violence,  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
are  few  inftanccsof  the  murderer's  efcaping*  That 
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in  fo  great  and  wicked  a  city  as  London^  for  ex- 
ample,  there  (honld  not  every  year  be  many 
people  miffing,  being  made  away  with  I'ccrctly, 
and  the  authors  of  their  death  never  found  ;  is 
very  remarkable.  We  find  that  often  the  faga* 
city  of  dogs,  and  other  animals,  and  even  inani- 
mate things,  have  been  the  occafion  of  bringing 
this  foul  crime  to  light.  But  the  mofl  common 
means  of  the  difcovery  of  bloody  deeds  has  been 
confcience,  which,  ading  the  part  of  a  torturer, 
has  forced  the  tongue,  through  extremity  of  an- 
guifh,  to  difclofe  the  fecret,  which  no  other  but 
itfelf  could  bring  to  light. 

It  being  by  pride  and  paffion,  that  men  arc 
incited  to  break  loofe  upon  one  another  in  ads  of 
violence,  it  is  plain,  that  the  beft  method  of  pre- 
venting our  falling  into  them  is,  by  fubduin<y- 
thofe  fatal  paffions,  which  tranfport  us  beyond 
the  power  and  ufe  of  rcafon.    And  if  nothing 
tends  more  to  inflame  every  paffion,  than  the  ufe 
of  ftrong  liquors,  how  cautious  ought  we  to 
be  of  indulging  the  maddening  draught,  which 
may  drive  us  upon  extravagancies,  we  could  not 
in  our  cooler  hours  believe  ourfclves  capable  of? 
Cruelty,  even  to  the  brute  creation,  is  altogether 
uniuftifiable,  much  more  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
Nor  can  any  thmking  perlbn  believe  it  pofTible, 
that  a  minddifpofcd  to  barbarity,  or  infenfibie  of 
the  mifcricsof  ourfelk)w-being5,  can  be  at  all  fit 
for  a  future  ftatc,  in  which  goodncls.  is  to  pre- 
vail. 

A  wife 
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A  wife  man  will  dread  the  beginning  of  quai'^ 
rcls.  For  no  one  knows  where  a  quarrel,  once 
t)egun,  may  end.  None  of  us  knows  how  much 
of  the  evil  fpirit  is  either  in  himfelf  or  in  his  ad- 
verfary.  And  he,  who  begins,  is  in  confciepcc 
anfwerable  for  all  the  confequences.  Nor  wa» 
there  ever  a  falling  out  without  folly,  at  leaft  on 
one  fide,  if  not  on  both.  Were  one  fure  the  worft 
that  was  to  happen  would  be  the  ruffling  of  his 
own  or  his  neighbour's  temper,  or  the  difcom- 
pofing  of  their  fpirits,  even  that  cannot  be  with- 
out guile.  And  is  an  empire  of  confequence 
enough  to  make  any  thinking  man  oflrend  God, 
and  endanger  his  or  his  neighbour's  foul  ?  Trem- 
ble, reader,  at  the  thought  of  being  fuddenly 
fnatched  away  (as  nothing  is  more  common  than 
fudden  death)  and  fcnt  into  the  world  of  fpirits 
hot  from  a  conteft  with  a  fellow-creature,  and 
fcUow^chriftian. 

Hurung  our  neighbour's  health  by  tempting 
him  to  be  guilty  of  intemperance,  is  as  really 
contrary  to  that  affection  we  ought  to  have  for 
him,  as  wounding,  or  poyfoning  him.  It  is  no 
more  an  alleviation  of  the  guilt  of  feducing  him 
into  debauchery,  that  it  may  not  cut  him  off  in 
lefs  than  fcveral  years  (which  is  like  wife  more 
than  can  be  certainly  affirmed)  than  it  is  lefs 
murder  to  poyfon  in  the  Jlalian  manner,  than 
with  a  dofe  of  arfenigk.  But  to  lead  a  fellow-crea- 
ture into  a  courfe'of  debauchery  is,  as  above 
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tbferved,  poyfoning  both  foul  and  body -at 
Once. 

To  grieve,  afflid,  or  terrify  a  fellow-creature 
needlefsly,  or  unjuftly,  is  injuring  him  as  to  his 
foul;  And  the  anguifh  of  the  mind  being  more 
feverely  felt,  than  bodily  pain,  the  infliding  the 
former  upon  an  innocent  perfon  is  a  greater  a<5t 
of  cruelty.  It  is  therefore  fhocking  to  think  how 
one  half  of  mankind  fport  with  the  anguifh  of 
the  other.  How  little  they  make  the  cafe  of  their 
fellow- creatures  their  ownj  or  condder  what  they 
muft  fufFer  from  their  wicked  afperfions,  miire- 
prefentationSi  and  oppireffive  and  injurious  treat- 
ment ;  which  bring  a  pain  proportioned  to  the 
fenfibility  of  the  fufFercr.  And  every  one  knows, 
that  the  delicacy  of  fome  minds  renders  them  as 
differeilt  from  others,  as  the  temper  of  the  kmb 
IS  meeker  than  that  of*  the  tiger. 

But  the  moft  direft  injury  againft  the  fpiritual 
J)art  of  our  fellow- creature  is,  leading  him  into 
vice ;  whether  that  be  done  by  means  of  folicita- 
tion  ;  by  artfully  impofmg  on  his  judgment ;  by 
powerful  dompulfion  -,  or  by  prevailing  ex- 
ample. 

Some  ten^pers  ai'e  fo  impotently  du(5lile,  that 
they  can  refufe  nothing  to  repeated  folicitatiori. 
Whoever  takes  the  advantage  of  fuch  pcrfons, 
is  guilty  of  the  lowed:  bafcnefs.  Yet  nothing  is 
tnore  common,  than  for  the  debauched  part  of 
our  fex  to  Ihew  their  heroifm  by  a  poor  triumph 
over  weaky   eafy,    thoughtlefs    woman }    no- 
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thing  more  frequent," than  to  hear  them  boaft 
of  the  ruin  of  that  virtue,  of  which  it  ought  to 
be  their  pride  to  be  the  defenders.  "  Poor  fool ! 
**  Ihe  loved  me,  and  therefore  could  refufc  mc 
**  nothing.**  Bafe  coward  !  Doft  thou  boaft  thjr 
conqueft  over  one,  who,  by  thy  own  confeflion, 
was  difabled  for  refiftance,  difabled  by  her  afiec- 
tion  for  thy  wbrthlefs  felf  ?  Docs  affeftion  de- 
ferve  fuch  a  return  ?  Is  fuperior  undcrftanding, 
or  rather  deeper  craft,  to  be  ufed  againft  thought- 
lefs  fimplicity ;  and  its  fliameful  fuccefs  to  be 
boafted  of?  Doft  thou  pride  thy  felf,  that  thou 
haft  had  art  enough  to  decoy  the  harmlefi  lamb 
to  thy  hand,  that  thou  mightft  (hed  its  blood  ? 

To  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  is  in  Scrip- 
ture ftigmatized  with  a  curfe.  And  to  put  out 
the  bodily  eyes  is  not  fo  great  an  injury,  as  to 
miflead,  or  extinguifh  the  undcrftanding,  and  im- 
pofe  upon  the  judgment  in  matters  of  right  and 
wrong.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  this  inhunian  and 
diabolical  wickednefs,  may  in  reafon  expedt  to 
have  the  foul,  he  has  been  the  ruin  6f,  required 
hereafter  at  his  hands. 

I  am  very  fufpicious,  that  many  perfons  in 
eminent  ftations  have  very  little  notion  of  their 
being. highly  criminal  in  the  fight  of  God,  in  fet- 
ting  a  bad  example  before  the  reft  of  mankind. 
'  No  perfon.  Who  thinks  at  all,  can  doubt,  whe- 
ther it  is  juftifiable  to  advife,  or  force  others  to 
be  guilty  of  vice.  But  if  there  is  a  way  incom- 
parably more  effcftual  arid  alluring,  by  which 
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J>eople  are  more  powerfully  drawn  into  wicked- 
Hefs  J  furely  that  is  more  mifchievous  and  hurt- 
ful, and  ought  mod  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

Of  all  tyranny,  none  is  To  inhuman,  as  where 
men  ufe  their  power  over  others,  to  force  them 
.into  wickednefs.  The  bloody  perfecutor,  who 
ufes  threats  and  puniQiments,  prifons,  racks,  and 
fires,  to  compel  the  unhappy  fuflferer  to  make 
fhipwreck  of  faith,  and  give  up  truth  and  a  good 
confcience;  the  corrupt  minifter,  or  candidate, 
who  bullies  the  unhappy  dependent  into  the  per- 
jured vote  J  thefc,  and  fuch  like,  are  in  the  way 
toward  being  qualified  for  becoming  furies  and 
fiends  in  the  lower  regions.  For  who  is  fo  fit  for 
the  place  of  a  tormentor,  to  ftand  among  evil 
fpirits,  and  plunge  the  emerging  fouls  deeper  ia 
hell-Hames,  than  he,  who,  on  earth,  made  it  his 
infernal  employment,  to  thruft  his  fellow-creatures 
into  thofe  ways,  which  lead  down  to  the  cham- 
bers of  deftruAion  ? 

Reader,  if  thou  haft  ever  been  the  caufe  of  a 
fellow- creature's  guilt ;  if  thou  haft,  by  force  or 
art,  betrayed  a  wretched  foul  into  vice,  and  afted 
the  part  of  an  agent  of  Satan ;  I  charge  thee  oa 
thy  foul,  put  not  off  thy  repentance  for  an  hour. 
Prevent,  if  poflible,  the  final  ruin  thy  curfed  arts 
tend  to  bring  upon  a  human  creature.  Endea^* 
vour  to  open  the  eyes,  which  thou  haft  clofed; 
to  enlighten  the  underftanding  thou  haft  blinded  ; 
and  to  lead  again  into  the  right  way  the  feer^ 
thou  haft  taught  to  wander  from  ic«  If  thou  wile 
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go  to  dcftru6tion,  why  Ihoiildft  thou  drag  others 
with  thee  ?  If  thy  ambition  prompts  thee  to  ruin 
thy  own  foul,  fpare  that  of  thy  poor  fellow-crea- 
ture, who  has  no  concern  with  thy  fchemes. 
Muft  thy  brother  have  a  place  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, to  get  thee  a  place  at  court  ?  Take  back 
the  damning  bribe ;  prevent  the  perjured  vote  : 
think  how  thou  wilt  bear  the  eternal  howlings  of 
a  fpirit  by  thy  temptations  funk  to  irrecoverable 
perdition. 

Befides  the  general  duty  of  benevolence  to  all, 
who  partake  of  the  fame  common  nature,  which 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  the  nature  of  things 
toward  the  very  being  of  fociety,  in  the  prefent 
ftate,  and  for  fitting  us  for  entering  into  a  more 
cxtenfive  fociety  hereafter-,  befides  the  general 
benevolence  we  owe  to  all  our  fellow-creatures, 
it  is  evident,  that  we  owe  particular  duties  to 
particular  perfons,  according  to  the  relations  and 
connexions  we  have  with  them.  This  propriety 
is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things*,  and  is  felf- 
evident.  It  is  as  plain,  that  reverence  to  fuperiors, 
for  example,  is  proper,  as  that  all  the  angles 
of  a  plain  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 
It  is  as  evident,  that  the  contempt  of  one  really 
fuperior  to  us,  would  be  wrong,  as  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  fay  that  twice  two  are  equal  to 
fifty. 

•  Sec  the  fifft  Se£Uon  of  this  third  book. 
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The  firft,  and  mod  important  of  all  relative 
focial  duties,  is  that  which  we  owe  to  our  coun- 
try. That  we  ought  to  ftudy  the  intereft  of  our 
country,  is  plain  from  confidering,  that  the  love 
of  our  families,  and  even  felf-love,  cannot  be 
purfued,  or  eftablifhed,  on  any  rational  footing, 
but  what  will  extend  to  that  of  our  country  (for 
it  is  impoflible  for  all  families  and  individuals  to 
be  happy  in  a  ruined  country)  and  from  confi- 
dering, that,  if  no  perfon  loved  his  country,  but 
every  individual  was  indifferent  about  its  intereft, 
no  country  could  fubfift;  but  the  world  muft 
quickly  come  to  an  end. 

The  virtue  of  patriotifm  is  mod  indifpenfable 
in  perfons  in  high  ftations,  whofe  rank  gives 
them  an  opportunity  of  being  of  important  fer* 
vice  to  the  public  intereft.  Thefe  ought  to  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  general  proteftors  and  fathers, 
to  whole  care  the  reft  of  mankind  are  by  Divine 
providence  committed ;  and  ought  to  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  betraying  fo  awful  a  truft.  And 
the  intereft  of  a  country  confifts  briefly  in  its  be- 
ing properly  fecured  againft  enemies  j  in  its  be- 
ing governed  by  good  laws,  duly  executed  ;  in 
its  being  fecured  in  its  liberties,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, the  boundaries  of  which  laft  cannot  be 
too  ample,  though  the  former  may  eafily  be  ex- 
tended to  licentioufnefs,  as  is  at  prefent  moft  fla- 
grantly the  cafe  in  England -^  in  its  being  kept 
under  fuch  a  police,  and  fuch  regulations,  as  may 
t^nd  to  promote  health,  virtue,  public  and  pri- 
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vate,  and  real  religion ;  in  a  due  encouragement 
of  commerce,  agriculture,  manufaftures,  learn- 
ing and  arts.  Whatever  a  nation  can  be  the 
better  for  the  encouragement  of,  or  the  worfe.if 
difcouraged,  is  the  province  of  governors  to  be 
perfeft  matters  of,  and  to.  fee  effeftual  means 
iifcd  for  carrying  into  execution  every  falutary 
fcheme.  With  refpedl  to  the  health  of  a  people, 
for  example,  the  duty  of  governors  is  not  only 
to  take  all  poffible  care  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  infedlions  from  foreign  parts,  but  that  the 
people  have  it  not  in  their  power  by  the  ufe  of 
wnwholfome  provifions  of  any  kind  to  hurt  their 
conftitutions,  to  the  enfeebling  and  enervating  of 
the  race,  as  is  moft  atrocioufly  and  extenfiyely 
the  cafe  at  prefent  in  England^  by  means  of  too 
low-priced  fpirituous  liquors.  Again,  it  is  un- 
queftionably  the  duty  of  governors  to  fee  to  it, 
that  there  be  no  encouragement  given  to  idlenefs, 
or  debauchery,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all 
vices  hurtful  to  fociety  be  liable  to  every  kind 
of  difcouragemeht.  That  there  be  fomething 
found  for  every  creature  to  do,  who  has  any  mea- 
fure  of  health  or  ftrength,  that  all  excufe  for  idle* 
nefs  may  be  removed,  and  the  crime  of  doing 
nothing  be  fevercly  purtifhable.  That  lewdnefe 
and  proftitution  be  at  leaft  driven  from  appearing 
in  public  without  Ihame  or  reftraint,  to  the  cor- 
rupting of  the  youth  of  a  nation.  That  mar- 
riage, the  main  fupport  of  dates,  be  in  the  moft 
cffedtual  manner  encouraged,  and  celibacy,  after^ 
6  mature 
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mature  age  (one  of  the  worft  offences  againft  our 
country)  fubjeded  to  every  inconvenience  and 
burden.  That  all  poflible  encouragement  be 
given  to  every  perfon  who  enriches  or  adorns  his 
country  by  any  valuable  difcovery,  or  noble  pro- 
duftion,  in  arts,  or  fciences,  and  particularly  to 
thofe,  whofe  literary  labours  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  public  and  private  virtue,  and  religion. 
Whatever  tends  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance ought  to  be  laid  under  fevere  re- 
ftraints  and  heavy  taxes ;  as  in  general  all  taxes 
ought  to  fall  on  the  luxury  and  fuperfluity  of 
life,  while  induftry  and  frugality  efcape  free. 

To  underftand  thoroughly  all  thefe  particulars, 
and  to  endeavour  to  promote  and  improve  them, 
is  the  proper  galling  of  perfons  of  rank  and 
weight  in  a  nation.  And  whoever  makes  no  other 
advantage  of  a  high  ftation,  than  to  plunder  his 
country  to  gratify  his  avarice,  to  raife  himfeljf 
and  his  creatures  to  affluence,  or  to  indulge  fen- 
fuality,  is  unworthy  of  the  honourable  rank  he 
holds;  is  a  treacherous  betrayer  of  his  facred 
truft,  and  inftcad  of  honour  deferves  the  con- 
tempt of  all  men  of  virtue  and  public  fpirit.  Foi: 
the  true  dignity  of  high  life  confifts  in  a  fupe- 
rior  elevation  of  rnind  j  more  extenfive  improve-- 
xnents  in  knowledge;  a  greater  contempt  of 
whatever  is  unworthy ;  a  more  enlarged  benevo- 
lence to  mankind  ;  a  more  uncorruptcd  integrity; 
and  a  more  fublime  way  of  thinking,  fpeaking, 
and  ading,   than  is  to  be  feen  in  other  men. 

O  4  Whoever 
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Whoever  is  not  in  thefe  refpcfts  fuperior  to  the 
reft  of  mankind,  may  be  richer,  but  can  with 
no  propriety  of  fpeech  be  faid  to  begreater,.than 
others.  For  it  is  not  the  drefs,  the  ftation,  or 
(he  fortune,  but  the  mind,  that  is  the  man. 
Therefore  a  little  mind  makes  a  mean  man^  a 
great  mind  a  great  man. 

Though  it  is  chjcfly  by  the  gre^t,  that  the  in- 
tpreft  of  a  nation  is  to  be  confulted  and  fup- 
ported,  it  is  certain,  that  every  perfon  has  it  iq 
Jiis  power  to  ferve  his  country  Icfs  or  more. 
Whoever  plants  a  tree,  inclofes  a  field,  builds  4 
houfe,  is  the  caufc  of  a  child's  being  brought  in- 
to the  world,  and  educated  for  beeoming  a  va- 
luable memt)er  of  fociety,  whoever,  in  fliort,  filb 
a  ufcful  place  in  life,  ferves  his  country  more 
than  five  hundred  of  thofe  idle  reclqfes,  and  holy 
drones,  with  which  popilh  countries  fwarm. 
Efpecially,  men  of  abilities,  in  the  moft  private 
flations,  are  capable  of  ferving  their  country,  if 
not  by  aftion,  yet  by  fuggefting  ufcful  hints  to 
thofe,  whofe  ftations  give  them  ^n  opportunity 
pf  aftion  ;  and  of  improving,  by  their  converft- 
pon  and  writings,  the  minds  and  manners  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  true  love  of  our  country  will  (hew  itfelf 
Jn  our  preferring  the  public  to  our  own  privattj 
intercft,  wherever  they  come  in  conipetition.  In 
^  confcientious  obedience  to  the  kws,  though  to 
pur  own  particular  difadvantage.  In  a  pro}>er 
rpvcrence  to  our  governors,  efpecially  the  fu- 
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premc ;  even  in  cafes  where  we  do  not  fee  enough 
(as  how  fhould  perfons  in  private  ftations  ?)  to  be 
able,  to  explain  to  ourfelvcs,  or  others,  the  wif» 
dom  of  all  their  meafures. 

It  is  with  a  thorough  concern,  I  cannot  help 
remarking  here,  that  the  very  contrary  of  all 
this  feems  to  be  the  rule,  by  which  the  people  of 
England  conduft  themfelves  in  the  prefent  age. 
Is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  virtue  of  public 
Ipirit  is  become  little  elfe  than  a  fubjcdt  of  ridi- 
cule? That  venality  has  poifoned  all  ranks,  from 
the  bribed  voter  in  a  country- borough,  upwards 
to  the  candidate  for  a  place  in  the  great  aflembly 
of  the  nation  ?  The  enormous  expences  bellowed, 
and  horrible  perjury  committed,  in  carrying 
eleftions  -,  with  the  numerous  controverted  elec- 
tions which  are  from  time  to  time  the  fubjed  of 
examination  before  the  houfe  •,  and  the  variety 
of  regulations  found  neceflary  to  be  made  for  re- 
ftraining  bribery  and  corruption  (though  the  moft 
cfFeftual  regulation,  I  mean,  of  voting  in  ail 
cafes  by  ballot,  which  the  wife  ftates  of  antiquity 
found  neceflary,  has  not  been  tried)  all  this 
Ihews  too  flagrantly,  to  what  a  fatal  extent  this 
ruinous  and  dcfl:rnftive  mifchief  reaches.  Nor 
is  there  any  hope  of  an  effecflual  cure  for  the 
evil,  while  fuch  a  pernicious  maxim  in  politics 
as  the  following  is  held,  I  had  almoft  faid,  cfl:a- 
bliftied  5  That  it  is  lawful  to  bribe  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  (as  they  very  improperly  fpeak)  in 
prder  to  be  on  even  terms  with  the  enemies  of 
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the  nation.  The  Jacobite,  or  Tory  party  (fay 
our  politicians)  will  get  themfelves  eledted  into  ' 
parliament  by  bribery :  Why  muft  not  the  gen- 
I  tlemen  of  revolution-principles  endeavour  to  de- 
feat them  by  the  fame  means  ?  To  expofe  this 
fatal,  doctrine,  which  is  fometimes  defended  by 
very  well-meaning  men,  let  it  be  confidered,  firft, 
that  Jacobitifm,  orToryifm,  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  nation  is  in  fad  little  morer  than  another 
word  for  the  party  who  are  our,  and  would  be 
in.  There  are  few  men  of  the  lead  fenfe,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  on  this  fide  the  Higb-' 
lands  of  Scotland  J  who  do  in.  fober  earneft  wilh 
to  fee  a  papifl:  on  the  Britijh  throne.  Slavery, 
civil  and  religious,  will  not  go  down  with  thole 
who  have  long  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty. 
And  if  Jacobitifm  and  Toryifm  be  iittle  more 
than  a  bugbear,  and  the  virtue  of  a  people,  the 
only  fure  foundation  of  government  and  national 
happinefs,  is  to  be  corrupted  and  ruined  by  a 
contention  between  two  fetts  of  men,  either  of 
which  might  be  as  likely  to  purfue  the  interefl: 
^f  the  nation  as  the  other,  it  is  plain,  that  both 
fides  are  guilty  ;  the  pretended  Whigs,  who  are 
in,  and  the  pretended  Tories,  who  are  out ;  it 
being  equally  contrary  to  virtue,  and  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  bribe  for  one  fide  as  for  another. 
But,  fuppofing  the  cafe  to  ht  exaftly  as  firft  put^ 
^nd  that  all,  who  pretend  to  be  difaffedted,  were 
really  fo  in  their  hearts  •,  and  that  their  inclina: 
tion,  and  their  power,  to  fubvert  the  conflitu; 
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don,  were  much  grearer  than  they  are;  it  19 
evident,  that  to  do  a  pofitive  evil,  that  an  un- 
certain good  may  eome,  is  direftly  coiitrary  both 
to  reafon  and  religion.  For  the  real  friends  of 
liberty  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of  our  country,  by 
bribery  and  corruption,  is  diredlly  iniquitous  and 
impious.  For,  to  proceed  in  that  manner  is  to 
confound  the  immutabk  nature  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  throw  down  the  facred  barriers,  efta^ 
blifhcd  by  Divine  authority  for  guarding  the  aw- 
ful hws  of  virtue  from  violation,  which  are  to 
be  held  in  the  utmoft  reverence,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  broke  through,  if  not  only  a  kingdom 
fliould  fuffer  a  revolution ;  but  if  the  folar  fyftem, 
or  whole  vifible  univcrfc,  were  to  go  to  wreck. 
For  one  aft  of  perjury,  or  other  grofs  deviation 
from  virtue,  is  more  oppofite  to  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  occonomy  of  the  world,  than  the  ex^ 
tindion  of  a  thoufand  funs,  with  the  deftrudion 
of  all  their  planets.  But  befides  all  this,  what 
can  b€  more  abfurd,  than  to  talk  of  fupporting 
a  ftate  by  vice,  the  very  means  which  have  pro- 
ved the  ruin  of  all  the  dates  that  ever  have  funk ; 
and  without  which  no  ftate  could  be  brought  to 
ruin  ?  Alas,  does  it  become  fuch  poor  fhort- 
lighted  creatures  as  we  are,  to  projedt  fcheme$ 
for  ourfelves,  to  violate  the  eternal  laws  of  vir- 
tue, in  order,  forfooth,  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
Divine  providence  to  do  what  it  could  not  without 
our  afliftance  ?  Can  any  politician  think,  that  pro- 
moting bribery  or  perjury  arc  hkcly  to  gain  us 
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the  Divine  proteftion  ?  or  that  the  kingdom  can 
ftand  independent  of  the  Divine  protedion  ?  or 
that  it  can  Hand  without  virtue  ?  Thefe  are  de- 
plorable expedients.  Like  opiates  in  an  acute 
diftemper,  they  lull  things  into  peace  for  a  fliord 
rime,  while  they  flowly,  but  furcly,  wear  out 
the  ftrength  and  vitals  of  the  conftitution.—- ^— ^ 
O  virtue !  O  my  country ! 

Is  it  not  alfo  notorious,  that  the  bulk  of  our 
laws,  through  the  criminal  negligence,  or  timi- 
dity, of  thofc,  in  whofe  hands  the  executive 
power  is  lodged,  and  through  the  licentioufnefs 
qf  the  people,  who  feem  to  think  it  the  privi- 
lege of  free-born  Engli/bmen  to  break  their  owa 
laws,  are,  inftead  of  a  ncceflary  reftraint,  become 
A  mere  ;bugbear  ?  Above  all  things,  that  law- 
makers are  fometimes  law-breakers,  is  a  fhock* 
ing  accufation  to  be  laid  againfl:  perfons  in  emir 
Dent  ftations.  That  the  f^me  perfons  in  their 
legiflative  capacity  fhould  concur  to  the  making 
of  regulations  for  the  fupprefljon  of  the  deftruc- 
tive  prafticcs  of  fmuggling,  gaming,  unduly  in- 
fluencing ele^ions,  and  the  like,  and  in  their 
private  capacity  ihould  be  the  promoters  of  thofe 
ruinous  vices ;  is  doing  what  they  can  to  turn 
government  into  a  farce,  and  reduce  a  nation  to 
a  (late  of  anarchy. 

Is  it  not  mpnftrous,  that,  by  means  of  the 
madnefs  and  infolence  of  patty,  fuch  a  degree  of 
arrogant  and  feditious  virulence  is  worked  up  in 
the  fpirits  of  the  people,  that  the  loweft  of  the 

mob 
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mob  thinks  himfelf  wife  enough  to  take  to  talk 
the  governors  of  the  ftatc,  and  aflumes  the  li- 
berty, over  his  cups,  to  rail  at  the  legiflators  of 
his  country ;  by  which  means,  the  beft  conftitu* 
tioned  kingdom  upon  earth  feems  haftening  to  a 
ftate  of  confulion ;  while  the  people's  reverence 
for  lawful  authority,  whereby  obedience  fubfifts, 
is  deftroyed,  jthe  meafures  of  government  are 
embarraifed ;  and  our  governors  difcouraged 
from  attempting  to  alter,  or  new-model  any 
thing,  that  may  be  amifs ;  (ince  nothing  can  be 
done  without  clamour  and  difturbance,  and  laws, 
when  enadted,  arc,  through  the  perverfenels  of 
the  people,  of  very  little  efficacy. 

Thefe  are  not  the  effefts  of  the  love  of  our 
country.  Nor  the  infamous  pradticc  of  fmug- 
gling,  and  other  mean  arts,  by  which  the  laws 
for  raifing  a  revenue  for  defraying  the  neccflary 
expences  of  government,  are  evaded.  Yet  it  is 
notorious,  that  the  avowed  principle  of  numbers 
of  perfons  in  trade,  is.  That  all  is  well  got, 
that  is  got  by  cheating  the  king,  as  they  abfurdly 
talk.  For  defrauding  the  public  revenue  is  in 
cfFcft  defrauding  the  people,  who  pay  it,  and 
making  it  neceffary  for  the  government  to  lay 
additional  taxes,  and  to  clog  and  incumber  trade 
and  induftry,  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  occa« 
fioned  by  the  depredations  of  a  fett  of  lawlefs  peo- 
ple, the  plague  and  ruin  of  fair  traders.  It  is 
amazing,  that  rational  creatures  can  contrive  fo 
cficdlually  to  blind  their  reafon,  and  ftupify  their 
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confcicncc,  as  to  bring  tbcmfclvcs  to  argue,  th^ 
though  it  is  confefTedly  unjuftifiable  and  wickd 
in  a  fon  to  difobey  his  parent,  y^t  there  i%  no 
harm  in  difobey ing  that  authority^  which  is  higher  i 
than  the  parental,  I  mean,  that  of  the  law  of  * 
the  land ;  that,  though  it  is  wrong  to  cheat  or 
lye,  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  a  falfe  oath  at  the 
cuftom*houfe,  by  which  the  guilt  of  perjury  it 
incurred  5  the  revenue,  or  more  properly  the 
nation,  robbed ;  and  the  fait  trader  injured. 

People  may  deceive  themfelves,  as  they  pleafe  i 
But  there  is  hardly  any  worfe  fpecies  of  vicc^ 
than  difebedience  and  infolence  to  fupreme  lawful 
authority.  Nor  will  any  perfon  be  fit  for  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  peace,  regularity,  and  perfect  obc- 
'  dicncc  to  the  univcrfal  Governor  (without  whi^h 
there  can  be  no  happincfs)  who  has  in  this  ftate 
habituated  himfelf  to  lawlefs  oppofition  and  con- 
tempt of  government. 

To  raife  an  oppofition  or  rebellion  in  a  coun- 
try againft  the  fupreme  authority,  except  uport 
moft  powerful  caufes  and  motives,  is  a  crime  of 
as  horrid  and  complicated  a  kind  as  any  to  which 
human  wickednefs  is  capable  of  proceeding,  for 
the  confequenccs  of  a  general  difturbance  in  a 
ftate,  are  the  perpetration  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity. 
And  where  fo  dreadful  a  confequence  is  foreleen, 
it  is  evident,  nothing  lefs  than  the  prevention  of 
a  total  fubverfion  of  rights  and  privileges,  civil 
and  religious,  of  which  the  laft  is  much  the  moft 
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important,  is- a  fufficient  plea-^rbr  difturbing  the 
general  peace. 

This  was  confefledly  the  cafe  at  the  Revolution 
in  1688.  But  thofe  men,  who  delight  in  itiif- 
reprefenting  a  government,  and  making  them 
odious  and  vile  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
do  all  they  can  to- thwart  and  embarrafs  their 
meafures^  merely  bccaufe  themfelves  have  no 
(hare  in  the  emoluments  of  place  and  power,  are 
the  pefts  of  (bcicty. 

One  of  the  grcateft  curfes  of  our  nation,  and 
of  liberty  in  general,  is  that  of  our  unhappy  di- 
vifions  and  parties  in  religion  and  politics.  As 
for  the  firft,  it  is  a  fubjcft  of  too  ferious  and  im- 
portant a  nature  to  be  made  a  mere  badge  of  fac- 
tion, or  a  bone  of  contention.    The  defign  of 

religion  is  to  improve  and  dignify  our  natures, 
to  correft  our  errors  in  judgment,  and  to  regu- 
late our  lives.  And  whoever  applies  it  as  a  tool 
of  ftate,  as  an  artifice  for  aggrandizing  himfelf, 
or  his  friends,  and  a  cloke  to  conceal  his  fecular 
views,  is  guilty  of  proftituting  the  moft  facred 
thing  in  the  world,  to  the  vileft  ufes.  As  for 
political  parties,  it  is  notorious,  that  thofe  who 
affumc  to  themfelves  the  moft  fplendid  titles  of 
being  on  the  patriot  fide,  or  country-intereft,  and 
againft  the  court,  as  their  cant  is,  generally 
make  a  clamour  for  pretended  liberty,  and  thfe 
good  of  their  country,  only  to  have  their  mouths 
flopped  with  a  place  or  a  penfion  *,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  thofe  who  ftand  up  in  defence 
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of  all  the  meafures  of  thofe  in  power,  without 
diftindlion,  only  do  fo  with  a  view  to  get,  or  to 
keepfome  emolument.  As  it  is  inconceivable 
that  either  one  or  the  other  party  ftiould  be  con- 
ftantly  in  the  right,  or  invariably  in  the  wrong, 
you  may  conclude,  that  whoever  inclines  univer- 
fally  for,  or  againft  either  fide^  without  ever  al- 
tering his  opinion^  is  either  a  man  of  very  mean 
abilities,  or  has  fome  indirect  fcheme  in  view. 
The  trimmer,  who  gives  his  vote  fometimes 
with  one  fide,  fometimes  with  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  he  has  of  the  confequences,  is 
the  only  man  of  integrity.  And  I  cannot  help 
advifing  my  readers  to  look  upon  all  parties,  and 
all  who  make  either  religion  or  politics  a  party- 
affair,  in  the  fame  light,  and  to  keep  clear  of  all 
fides  alike ;  making  it  their  bufinefs  to  confult 
the  real  good  of  their  country,  and  the  real  wel- 
fare of  their  fouls,  without  any  eye  to  the  fordid 
gains  of  corruption,  or  any  defire  to  fight  the 
batdes  of  either  party. 

To  conclude,  our  duty  to  our  country  com- 
prehends all  the  relative  duties.  And  we  are  to 
facrifice  private  intereft,  family,  and  life  itfelf 
to  it,  when  called  upon;  and  are  to  obey  its 
laws  in  all  cafes  where  they  do  not  cla(h  with  the 
only  fuperior  authority  in  the  univerfe,  I  njean, 
the  Divine. 

Next  under  the  authority  of  national  govern- 
ment, is  the  parental.  The  propriety  and  ne- 
ceffity  of  fubmilfion  to  parents  appears  from  con- 
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fidering,  that  it  is  evidently  neceflaiy,  that  fome 
perfon,  or  perfons,  Ihould  undertake  the  care  of 
children  in  the  helplefs  time  of  life;  and  that 
none  are  fo  proper  as  the  parents.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  it  is  neceflary  that  children,  be- 
fore they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafoii,  be  governed 
by  authority,  and  there  is  none  fo  natural  as  that 
of  parents  -,  it  is  therefore  their  part  to  return 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  love,  gratitude,  reverence, 
and  obedience  to  thofe  who  have  taken  care  of 
them,  when  no  one  elfe  would  undertake  that 
office.  And  it  being  once  made  the  appointed 
courfe  and  order  of  things,  the  law  of  filial  duty 
is  not  to  be  broke  through  by  the  children  on 
account  of  a  failure  ini  the  parents  in  difcharging 
their  duty  -,  nor  contrariwife,  are  parents  to  give 
vp  the  care  of  their  children,  though  they  fhould 
turn  out  untowardly.  Obedience  to  parents  ex- 
tends to  all  things  that  arc  confident  with  the 
kws  of  our  country,  and  of  God,  both  which 
authorities  are  fuperior  to  that  of  parents. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  is  briefly 
to  take  care  that  proper  provifion  be  made  for 
their  bodily  intereft,  by  food,  cloathing,  arid 
education,  and  more  efpecially  for  that  of  their 
minds,  by  forming  them,  from  the  earlieft  years, 
to  virtue  and  religion. 

The  duty  of  fpiritual  paftors  to  their  people, 
is  to  do  whatever  is  in  their  power  for  the  good 
of  the  fouls  committed  to  their  charge,  by  preach- 
ing, catechifing,  counfelling,  or  writing,  How- 
VoL.  IL  P  ever 
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ever  improper  it  may  be  thought  for  a  layman  to 
enlarge  upon  this  relative  duty,  it  cannot  be 
improper  to  refer  to  one,  from  whom  direaioos 
on  this  liead  will  come  with  unexceptionable  au- 
thority, I  mean  the  apoftle  Paul  in  hi3  Epiftles 
to  Timofby.  The  duty  of  people  to  their  paftors, 
is  to  (hew  them  a  great  deal  more  reverence  and 
gratitude,  than  is  commonly  done  in  England. 

The  duty  of  inftrudtors  of  youth  is  briefly,  to 
fill  the  place  of  parents  in  forming  thofe  con- 
ligned  to  their  care  by  the  parents,  to  ufefulnefs 
in  life,  and  happinefs  hereafter.  The  duty  of 
young  perfons  to  their  governors  and  teachers  is 
obedience,  and  diligence  in  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove themfelves,  while  under  their  care,  and 
gratitude  and  love  to  thofe,  by  whofc  faithful 
diligence  they  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
wife  and  good  men.  And  the  duty  of  gratitude 
to  parents  and  teachers  on  this  account  will  be 
bindmg  upon  thofe  who  have  been  the  objefts  of 
their  care,  not  only  for  life,  but  to  eternity. 

The  duty  of  mafters  to  fervants,  is  to  pay 
them  according  to  engagement ;  to  treat  them  as 
fellow- creatures,  though  in  an  inferior  ftation ; 
and  to  take  care»  that  they  have  opportunities  of 
knowing  their  duty,  and  means  of  happinefs. 
That  of  fervants  to  mafters  is  faichfulnefs,  dili- 
gence,  and  obedience  in  all  lawful  cafes. 

The  duty  of  hufbands  to  wives,  is  the  tender- 
eft  love,  and  warmeft  delire'of  their  happinefs 
in  life,  and  to  eternity.  That  of  wives  to  huf- 
bands. 
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bands,  befides  reciprocal  love,  takes  in  obedi- 
ence in  all  lawful  things.     This  arifes  from  the 
confideration  of  the  priority  of  creation,  and  fu- 
perior  dignity  of  the  male-fex,  to  which  nature 
has  given  the  greater  ftrength  of  mind  and  body, 
and  therefore  fitted  them  for  authority.  .  But  as, 
on  one  hand,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  good  wife  to 
conteft  the  authority  of  her  hufband,  fo  neither 
is  it  of  a  good  hufband  to  ftand  up  for  the  privi- 
lege of  his  lex,  while  he  fhews  little  of  the  ten- 
dcrnefs  which  is  due  to  the  weaker.     This  is,  in 
Ihort,  a  ftring  never  to  be  touched,  for  it  always 
introduces  difcord,  and  interrupts  the  matrimonial 
harmony. 

Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  duty  mu- 
tually  owing  by  collateral  relations,  as  brothers, 
fillers,  and  the  like.  And  fuch  perfons  may  ea- 
fily  know  whether  they  do  their  duty  to  one  ano- 
ther, by  confidering  how  people  behave  to  thofc 
they  really  love. 

In  friendlhip,  of  which  I  have  treated  in  the 
firft  book,  the  duties  are  mutual  love,  fidelity, 
fecrecy,  and  a  defire  of  promoting  one  another's 
happinefs  both  fpiritual  and  temporal.  Virtue  is 
the  only  foundation  of  friendlhip.  The  com- 
merce of  the  wicked  is  rather  to  be  called  a  com- 
bination or  confpiracy  againft  mankind,  than 
friendlhip. 

The  duty  of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  is  feeding 
the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  vifiting  the 
fick,  and  in  general,  fupplying  the  wants  of  the 
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neceOitous.  Thofe,  to  whom  the  Divine  provi- 
dence has  been  diftinguilhingly  bountiful,  are  to 
confider  themfclves  as  ftewards  of  the  good  gifts 
of  heaven,  which  they  are  not  to  lavifh  away 
upon  their  own  extravagant  lulls,  but  to  diftri- 
bute  to  their  diftreflcd  brethren.  Nor  ought 
they  to  think  of  this  as  an  aft  of  generofity,  or 
almoft  of  fupererogation,  as  many  feem,  by  their 
oftentatious  way  of  giving  charity,  to  do.  It  is 
not  what  they  may  do,  or  let  alone.  It  is  not 
to  be  carried  to  what  length  they  pleafe,  and  no 
farther.  They  are  expefted  to  give  all  they  can 
give  5  and  then  to  think  they  have  done  only 
what  they  ought.  Since  to  do  lefs,  if  we  will 
take  our  Saviour's  own  word  for  it,  is  a  negledb 
which  will  exclude  from  future  blifs.  There  is 
indeed  great  prudence  to  be  ufed,  that  a  judicious 
choice  of  objefts  may  be  made,  and  that  the 
charity  given  may  not  prove  a  prejudice,  inftead 
of  an  advantage.  If  what  is  given  ferves  to  fup- 
port  in  idlenefs  and  debauchery,  it  had  much 
better  be  with-held.  Care  is  alfo  to  be  taken, 
that  our  charity  be  not  given  for  fafhion,  often* 
tation,  or  any  other  view,  but  obedience  to  God, 
"and  benevolence  to  our  fellow  creatures.  In  as 
far  as  any  other  confideration  has  influence,  in 
fo  far  the  real  excellence  of  fuch  good  works  is 
leffcned  in  the  fight  of  Him,  who  fearches  the 
heart. 

The  duty  of  the  poor,  is  gratitude  to  their  be- 
ncfadors  5  and  induftry,  in  endeavouring  as  much 

as 
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as  they  can,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  own 
fupport  to  thofe  who  contribute  to  it. 

Propriety  and  reftitude  require,  that  the  learn- 
ed and  wife  ule  their  endeavours  to  inftrudt  and 
advifc  the  ignorant  and  unthinking.  And  in 
general,  that  every  pcrfon  employ  his  peculiar 
talent  or  advantage  for  the  moft  extenfive  ufeful- 
nefs.  It  is  with  this  view  that  fuch  remarkable 
differences  are  made  in  the  gifts  of  mind  and  for- 
tune, which  different  perfons  (hare.  Thefe  are 
parts  of  their  refpeftive  trials ;  and  they  will  be 
judged  according  to  the  ufe  they  have  made  of 
them. 

Our  duty  to  benefadors  is  evidently  love  and 
gratitude.  Even  to  enemies  we  owe,  according 
to  the  Chriftian  law,  of  which  afterwards,  for- 
givenefs,  and  interceflion  with  heaven  for  them, 
which  alfo  we  are  obliged  to  for  all  our  fellow- 
creatures* 

The  redlitude  or  propriety  of  thefe  feveral  ob- 
ligations being  felf- evident,  it  would  be  only 
wafting  time  to  take  the  pains  to  eftablifh  it  by 
arguments. 

The  infinitely  wife  Governor  of  the  univerfe 
has  placed  us  in  this  ftate,  and  engaged  us  in 
fuch  a  variety  of  connexions,  with,  and  relations 
to  one  another,  on  purpofe  to  habituate  us  to  a 
fenfe  of  duty  and  love  of  obedience  and  regula* 
rity.  The  more  duties  we  have  to  do  in  ourpre- 
fcnl  ftate  of  difcipline,  the  more  occafion  we  have 
for  watchfulnefs,  and  diligence,  and  a  due  exer- 
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tion  of  every  noble  power  of  the  mind.    An4 
the  more  pradicc  we  have  of  exertiqg  our  powersi 
the  ftronget  they  muft  grow;  and  the  more  we 
pra&ife  obedience,  the  more  tradable  and  obe*- 
dient  we  muft  naturally  become*,  and  to  be  obe- 
dient to  the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world,  is 
the  very  perfedion  of  every  created  nature.    A- 
gain,  the  various  connexions  among  mankind^ 
and  the  diSerent  duties  refulting  fronl  them,  na- 
tur4l|y  tend  to  work  in  us  a  fettled,  and  exten^- 
five  benevolence  for  our  felIow*beings,  and  t^ 
habituate  us  to  think  and  a£b  with  tendernefs^ 
forbearance,  and  affedion  toward  them.    And  it 
is  evident,  that  this  fublime  and  godlike  difpofi- 
tion  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated.    We  can 
never  be  in  any  Hate,  in  which  it  will  not  be  for 
pur  advantage,  and  for  the  advantage  of  all  the 
other  beings,  with  whom  we  may  be  conne&ed, 
that  we  be  difpofed  to  extenfive  and  unbounded 
benevolence  for  one  another.    It  is  obvious,  that 
a  happy  fociety,  in  which  hatred  ind  ill-will 
ihould  univerfally  prevail,  is  an  inconceivable  and 
fcontradiftory  idea.   Whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  ftates  we  may  be  hereafter  defigncd  for,  it 
IS  evident,  we  ihall  be  the  fitter  for  them,  for 
haying  cultivated  in  our  minds  an  extenfive  uni- 
vcrfal  love  of  all  other  beings.    But  if  we  fup- 
pofe,  what  feems  agreeable  to  Scripture  views, 
as  well  as  to  reafon,  that  thofe,  who  fhall  be 
fopnd  worthy  of  a  future  life,  are  to  be  raifed  to 
ilaticns,  not  of  indolence  and  inactivity,  but  of 
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extenfive  ufefulnefs  in  the  creation,  fach  as  wa 
fuppofe  to  be  filled  at  prefent  by  angels,  I  mean» 
of  guardians,  and  governors  over  beings  of 
lower  ranks,  during  their  ftate  of  trial  and  dif- 
cipline  •,  if  this  be  a  reafonable  fuppofition,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  fublimc  virtue  of  benevolence 
cannot  be  carried  too  far.  And  this  fets  forth  the 
Divine  wifdoni  in  placing  us  in  a  ftate,  in  which 
we  have  fuch  opportunities  of  being  habituated 
to  a  difpofition  fo  ufeful  and  neceflary  for  all 
orders  of  rational  beings  throughout  all  periods 
of  their  cxiftence. 

It  will  be  the  reader's  wifdom  here  carefully 
to  examine  his  conduft,  that  he  may  know, 
whether  he  a6ts  the  part  of  a  valuable  and  ufe- 
ful member  of  fociety.    If  he  has  wrought  into 
his  foul  a  kind,  a  generous,  and  extenfive  bene- 
volence toward  all  his  fellow-creatures,  whether 
in  high  or  low  ftations  •,  whether  rich  or  poor ; 
whether  foreigners,  or  countrymen ;  whether  of 
his  own  religion,  or  any  other ;   learned  or  un- 
learned ;  virtuous  or  vicious ;  friends  or  enemies ; 
if  he  finds  it  recommendation  enough  to  his  re- 
gard and  aflfeftion,  that  it  is  a  fellow-creature 
who  wants  his  afliftance,  a  being  produced  by 
the  fame  Almighty  hand  which  created  himfclf -, 
if  he  carneftly  wi(hes,  and  is  at  all  times  ready, 
to  promote  the  good  of  his  fellow- creatures  by  all 
means  in  his  power,  by  his  riches,  his  advice, 
his   intereft,   his  labour,  at  any  time,  feafona- 
ble  or  unfeafonablc,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  his  own 
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particular  temper  and  inclination,  or  in  a  manner 
that  may  be  Icfs  fuitable  to  it;  if  he  finds  himfelf 
ready  with  the  open  arms  of  forgivenefs  to  re- 
ceive his  enemy,  the  moment  he  appears  difpof- 
td  to  repentance  and  reconciliation  ;  if  he  finds, 
that  it  would  be  a  pleafqre  to  him  (o  dp  gop4  to 
thofe  who  haye  injured  him,  though  his  good- 
nefs  (hquld  nev^r  be  known  ;  if  he  finds,  that  be 
is  ii)  no  part  of  his  private  devotions  morp  ze/i- 
jous,  than  when  he  prays  from  his  heart  to  Him 
who  fearches  all  hearts,  that  his  enemy  may  be 
pardoned,  reformed,  and  made  as  happy  here- 
after as  himlelf ;  if  he  finds  that  one  difappoint- 
ment  or  abufe  of  hi?  goqdqefs,  or  ten  fuch  dif- 

■ 

couragements,  do  nqt  cool  his  ardour  for  the 
good  of  mankind  ;  th^t  he  does  not  immediately 
fall  out  of  conceit  with  a  pubHc-fpirited  defign, 
becaufe  of  its  difficulties,  or  uncertainty  of  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  that  he  can  (land  the  raillery  of  thole 
narrow  fouls,  who  cannot  rife  to  his  pitch  of  dif- 
interefted  benevolence ;  and  that,  though  he  goes 
on  refolutcly,  and  without  wearying  in  well-do- 
ing, he  doesnot  do  it  from  pride  qr  felf-fufijciency, 
but  from  real  wpll-mi?ant  goqdnefs  of  heart  and 
defign }  if  he  does  not  fearch  for  excufes,  but 
confiders  himfelf  as  obliged  to  be  always  endea- 
vouring to  gain  fome  kind  and  beneficial  end, 
without  regard  to  its  being  more  oi*  lefs  diredly 
\n  his  way,  or  more  or  lefs  promifing  of  fuccefs, 
if  it  is  the  beft  he  can  do  at  the  time^  and  if  no 
one  elfc  will  do  it  better,  or  engage  in  it  at  alU 
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and  that  after  all  he  confiders  himfelf  as  an  un- 
proBtable  fervant,  as  having  done  (till  only  his 
indifpenfable  duty  ;  if  the  reader  finds  this  to  be 
the  turn  of  his  mind,  he  may  conclude  that  he  is 
not  far  from  that  perfedion  of  benevolence,  which 
the  Divine  reditude  and  law  require,  and  which 
is  neceflary  to  fit  every  human  mind  for  being  a 
member  of  an  univerfal  fociety  hereafter.    If  on 
the  other  hand,  he  finds,  that  he  is  wholly  wrapt 
up  in  himfelf  5  that  he  thinks  with  no  relifli  of 
the  happinefs  of  any  one  elfe  5  that  his  utmoft  be- 
nevolence extends  no  wider  than  the  circle  of  his 
own  family,  friends,  or  party  ;  that  all  he  wants 
is  to  enrich  himfelf  and  his  relations ;  that  he 
cannot  look  with  any  perfonal  tendernefs  or  con- 
fideration  upon  a  Frenchman,  or  Spaniard,  a  Jew^ 
or  a  papifl-,  or  even  a  church-man,  or  diflenter,  if 
he  differs  from  them  in  profeflion;  if,  reader, 
thou  findeft  this  to  be  the  turn  of  thy  mind,  if, 
in  a  word,  thou  doft  not  find  ic  to  be  thy  meat 
and  thy  drink  to  do  thy  fellow-creature  good,  if 
thou  doft  not  love  thy  neighbour  with  the  fame 
affeftion  as  thyfelf,  be  affured  thou  art  not  at  pre- 
fent  of  the  difpofition  of  mind,  which  the  univerfal 
Governor  would  have  all  his  rational  creatures 
brought  to ;  and  may  ft  judge  what  chance  thou 
haft  for  His  favour,  whofe  favour  is  life  and  hap- 
pincfs  -,  whofe  love  to  all  his  creatures  tends  to 
draw  and  unite  them  to  himfelf,  and  would  have 
them  all  love  one  another,  that  by  univerfal  love 
they  may  be  united  into  one  fociety,  under  one 
infinite  Lord  and  univerfal  Father. 

SECT. 
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SECT.      VIII. 

Of  our  Oiligaticns  with  refpefl  to  our  Creator. 

WE  come  now  to  the  third,  and  nobleft  part 
of  the  duty  of  rational  beings,  which  is  aifo 
their  bigheft  honour,  I  mean ,  That  which  they 
owe  to  the  Creatcu',  Preferver,  and  Governor  of 
themfelves,  and  the  univerfe.  The  firfl:  part>  or 
foundation  of  which  is.  The  belief  of  his  eidf- 
tence. 

The  abftraft  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God  re- 
quires nothing  to  be  granted,  but  only.  That 
fomethingnow  exifts ;  which  concefllon  forces  the 
mind  to  confefs  the  neceflity  of  fome  Firft  cauie, 
exifting  naturally,  neceflarily,  and  independently 
upon  any  other;  Himfelf  the  caufeof  all  things; 
Himfelf  the  fountain  of  being,  and  plenitude  of 
perfeftion. 

This  proof  leaves  no  room  for  cavilling  ;  but 
cflfedtually  cuts  off  the  fubtle  difputcr  from  every 
poilible  evafion,  or  fuUerfuge.  It  is  not  how- 
ever fo  eafy  for  thofe,  who  have  not  been  accuf^ 
tomed  to  abftradk  reafoning,  to  fee  the  conclu- 
five  force  of  it.  For  the  bulk  of  mankind,  the 
fitteft  arguments  for  the  being  of  God,  are  taken 
from  the  ftupendous  works  of  nature.  And  what 
objedt  is  there  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature, 
animate  or  inanimate,  great  or  fmall,  rare  or 
common,  which  does  not  point  to  the  almighty 
Author  of  all  things  ?  Not  only  thofe  which 
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ftrike  us  with  aflonifhment^  and  fiU  our  mindt 
with  their  greatnefs  j  not  only  the  view  of  a  rol- 
ling ocean,  a  blazing  fun^  or  the  coiicate  of  hea« 
ven  fparkling  with  its  innumerable  ftarry  fifes ; 
but  even  the  fight  of  a  fic^Wer^  a  pile  of  grafe^  or  a 
reptile  of  the  duft,  every  particle  of  matter  around 
us )  the  body,  into  wbkh  his  breiath  has  infiifed 
our  life ;  the  foul,  by  which  ^e  think  and  know  ^ 
whatever  we  fix  our  eye  or  th(}ught  upon,  hold* 
forth  the  ever-prefeht  Deity.    In  what  ftate  or 
place  muft  we  be^  to  be  inlenfible  of  him^  by 
whom  our  very  being  is  preferved  ?   Whither 
muft  we  withdraw  burfelves,  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  Divine  eonimunications,  who  mi- 
rtutely  fills  every  poiht  of  boundlefs  fpfacc  ?  Is  iC 
pofiible  to  obliterate  from  our  niinds  the  thought 
of  him  in  whom  we  liVe^  and  move,  and  hav6 
our  being  ? 

The  firft  and  fundamental  duty  of  all  rational 
beings  to  God,  is,  as  I  have  faid.  To  believe  his 
exiftence.    Now,  though  there  is  nothing  praife* 
worthy  in  believing  the  moft  important  truth 
upon  infufficienc  grounds ;  and  though,  on  the 
contrary,  credulity  is  a  weaknefs  unworthy  of 
a  being  endowed  with  a  cajpacity  of  exatning  and 
finding  out  truth  •,  yet  there  may  be  a  great  wick- 
cdnefs  in  unbelief.    For  a  perfon  may,  from  ob- 
ftinacy  and  perverfenefs,  rejeft  important  truth, 
or  through  levity,  folly,  or  an  attachment  to  vice, 
may  avoid  the  proper  and  natural  means  of  con- 
vidion.    So  that  the  cfFeft,  which  the  rational 

and 
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4nd  clear  pcrfuafion  of  important  truth  might  have 
had  upon  his  difpofition  andpradicc,  may  be  loft. 
And  it  is  greatly  to  be  fufpeded,  that  multitudes 
are  gpilty  of  this  laft  crime,  with  refpcdt  to  the 
awful  4oftrine  of  the  exiftence  of  God.  If  they 
be  afked,  whether  they  believe  that  there  is  a 
God,  they  will  take  it  amifs  to  be  fufpefted  of  the 
leaft  inclination  to  atheifm.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  their  lives  and  cojiverfations,  that  if  they 
believe  the  exiftence  of  God  at  all,  it  is  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  is  next  to  no  belief.  They  think  not 
of  the  piattcr.  There  may,  or  may  not,  be  a 
God  for  any  think  they  know,  or  c^re. 

But  to.  believe  this  important  dodtrine  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  a  rational  creature,  is  to  bear  ia 
mind  a  conftant  and  habitu^  iippreflion  of  an  in- 
finitely perfeft  Nature,  the  Author  and  Foun- 
tain oiF  exiftence,  the  wife  and  righteous  Gover- 
nor of  the  univerfe,  who  is  every  where  prefcnt, 
beholding  all  the  aftions  and  intentions  of  his 
creatures,  to  whom  all  rational  being?  are  ac- 
countable, and  upon  whofe  favour  or  disapproba- 
tion their  fate  to  all  eternity  wholly  depends. 
To  think  of  the  Supreme  being  in  any  other 
way  than  this,  is  not  believing  his  exiftence  in  a 
rational  and  confiftent  manner. 

And  did  men  really  admit  the  rational  belief 
of  a  God ;  did  they  imprefs  their  minds  with  a 
fixed  and  conftant  attention  to  the  awful  thought 
of  their  being  under  the  continual  infpedtion  of 
their  judge,  we  ftiould  not  fee  them  proceed  in 
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the  manner  they  do.  For  I  alk,  how  the  bulk 
of  mankind  could  behave  worfe  than  they  do,  if 
they  were  fure  there  was  no  God  ?  We  fte  them 
ready  to  catch  at  every  unwarrantable  gratification 
of  paffion  or  appetite,  to  put  every  fraudulent  or 
wicked  fcheme  in  execution,  from  which  they 
are  not  reftrained  either  by  human  laws,  or  by 
fear  of  lofmg  the  eftcem  and  confidence  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  with  the  advantages  conneftcd 
with  it.  What  could  they  do  more,  if  there  was 
no  God.  Is  there,  taking  mankind  upon  an 
average,  one  of  an  hundred,  who  hefitates  at 
any  vicious  thought,  word,  or  aftion,  from  the 
fmgle  confideration  of  its  being  perhaps  difpleaf- 
ing  to  God  ?  Is  there  one  of  an  hundred,  who 
habitually  regulates  his  thoughts,  words,  and 
aflions,  by  the  ftandard  of  the  Divine  will,  and 
would  rather  lofe  the  favour  and  approbation  of 
all  the  men  on  earth,  *  and  all  the  angels  of  hea- 
ven, than  his  Maker's  alone  ?  How  feldom  do 
we  meet  with  an  inftance  of  a  perfon,  who  will 
not  truckle,  and  temporize,  commute,  and  com- 
pound with  confcience,  or  even  ftifle  its  remon- 
ftrances,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  great  ?  Where- 
as, if  men  afted  upon  the  principle  of  a  rational 
belief  of  a  God,  they  would  rather  make  a  point 
of  giving  up  all  human  favour,  to  make  fure  of 
keeping  ftriftly  to  their  duty ;  they  would  take  care 
always  to  be  on  the  fafc  fide,  to  be  fcrupuloudy 
exaft,  rather  than  too  free,  in  their  lives  and 
converfations  j  they  would  labour,  if  pofTible,  to 

do 
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do  more  than  the  exad  doty  of  thdr  ftadoos; 
mod  CO  avoid  even  the  kaft  appcanuur  <tf  ar9 ;  n 
cbcy  who  would  make  tbcir  cooit  to  a  priace» 
do  not  grudge  aoy  cxtraordinarjr  iervioe,  aaoh 
dance,  or  ezpence  for  him ;  are  cautious  of  lb 
much  as  iceming  to  look  toward  n^at  may 
be  dilagreeable  to  his  huoxMir  or  incUoatioOj 
or  in  the  leaft  fivouriog,  or  leemiog  to  &- 
votu*,  thofe  whoiQ  he  does  not  apfHOve.  Dki 
0)en  in  any  rational  and  confiftent  maimer 
believe  the  exigence  of  a  God,  or  think  of  him 
as  the  Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world,  under 
whoie  immediate  infpefiion  we  iland  at  all  mo- 
ments, we  Ihould  ice  their  conduit  correded  and 
regulated  by  that  conftant  awe  and  fear,  which 
becomes  dependent  accountable  beings  whole 
minds  are  duly  imprefled  with  a  ienle  of  thdr 
prefent  condition,  and  future  expedations.  Their 
belief  would  be  pradbical  as  well  as  fpeculadve. 
It  would  afied  their  hearts ;  as  well  as  imprefs 
their  underftandings. 

How  fomexnencontrive  to  fatisfy  their  own  minds 
upon  the  fubjedt  of  their  duty  to  God,  is  incoo- 
ceivable.  One  would  imagine  it  impoflible  for  a 
being  at  all  capable  of  thought  to  bring  himfelf 
to  believe,  that,  though  he  owes  his  exiftence, 
his  body,  his  foul,  his  reafoning  faculty,  fpeech, 
and  all  his  powers  corporeal  and  mental,  with 
>vhatever  he  enjoys  now,  or  hopes  for  hereafter, 
to  an  infinitely  perfedt  and  amiable  Being,  who 
has  made  him  capable  of  apprehending  his  per- 
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fe£lions,  and  his  ablblute  power  over  him ;  one 
v^ould  imagine  it  impoffible,  I  fay»  for  a  being 
oidowed  with  a  reafoning  faculty  to  believe  all 
this,  and  yet  think  he  owes  no  duty  at  all,  no 
gratitude,  love,  or  fervice,  no  pofitiye  adoration 
or  praife  to  his  Creator,  Governor,  and  Judge. 
Yet  is  there,  even  in  this  enlightened  s^e,  and 
this  land  of  knowlege,  a  perfon  annQng  an  hun- 
dred, who  makes  confcience  of  regularly  *and 
habitually  performing,  in  a  rational  and  devout 
manner,  the  politkve  duties  of  ineditation  upon 
the  Divine  perfeftions,  in  order  toraile  his  mind 
to  an  imitation  of  them ;  of  addreOing  God  by 
prayer  for  the  fupply  erf  all  his  wants ;  or  of 
praifing  him  for  the  bounties  received  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  there  4iot  too  much  realbn  to  con- 
dude,  that  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  matrikind 
have  not  God  in  all  their  thoughts,  or  if  they 
have,  the  thought  of  him  produces  no  vifiWe 
effeift  ?  They  att^ntf  the  public  worfhip  indeed 
from  a  fenfe  of  decency.    But  it  is  plain,  -from 
their  general  levity  of  behaviour,  that  their  hearts 
are  not  in  it.     And,  as  for  worftiippitig  God 
daily  in  their  houfes,  with  their  families,  or  hy 
ibcmlclves  in  their  clofets,  they  fee  no  neceflity 
for  it,  and  conclude,  that -Whoever  lives  fobcrly, 
jai^  is  good-natureds  though  he  ^habitually  neg- 
h&s  the  whole  third  part  of  his  duty,  is  likely 
^  to  meet  with  the  JDivine  approbation,  and  to'bc 
baj^y  at  laft. 
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It  is  proved  above,  that  the  Author  of  all 
things  muft:  be  infinite  in  his  efience,  and  in  all 
poffiblc  perfeftions,  as  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs^ 
and  reftitude.  If  fo,  it  is  evident,  not  only  that 
he  is  the  proper  objefl:  of  the  admiration,  love, 
gratitude,  and  every  other  noble  afieftion,  of  the 
minds  of  fuch  low  creatures  as  mankind,  who 
are  probably  the  meanefl  of  all  rational  beings ; 
but'that  it  is  the  glory  of  the  highefl:  archangel 
in  heaven  to  adore  infinite  perfection ;  nay,  that 
the  whole  of  the  reverence,  love,  and  praife  of 
any  conceivable  number  of  created  beings  paid 
by  them  through  all  eternity,  muft  fall  infinitely 
fhort  of  what  is  juftly  his  due ;  becauie  the  whole 
of  the  tribute  of  honour  and  fervice,  which  all 
created 'beings  can  pay,  will  be  finite;  whereas 
the  Divine  perfections  are  infinite;  now  every 
finite  is  infinitely  deficient,  when  compared  with 
what  is  infinite. 

To  be  more  particular ;  the  confideration  of 
the  Divine  immcnfity,  or  omniprefence,  ought 
to  ftrike  every  thinking  mind  with  the  moft  pro- 
found awe  and  veneration,  which  ought  to  dwetf 
upon  it  conftantly  and  habitually,  of  its  being  at 
all  times  furrounded  with  the  Divinity,  which 
pervades  all  matter,  and  is  the  Spirit  within  every 
fpirit,  feeing,  or  rather  intimately  feeling,  every 
motion  6f  every  mind  in  the  univerfe.  Whoevei* 
has  juft  and  habitual  impreffions  of  the  Diviner 
omniprefence,  will  no  more  prefume  to  do  any 
thing  amiis,  or  even  to  think  a  bad  thought, 

than 
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than  a  confiderate  perfon  will  dare  to  behave 
jrudely  in  the  Royal  prefence.  A  thinking  mirid 
confiders  itfelf  as  at  all  times,  by  day  and  by 
night,  in  public  ind  in  private,  abroad  and  at 
home,  in  the  immediate  and  intimate  prefence  of 
the  great  King  of  the  worlds  whofe  boundleft 
palace  is  the  whole  univerfe.  It  will  therefore  be 
continually  and  habitually  oh  its  guard  ;  and,  as 
one  who  appears  before  an  lUuftrlous  charafteri 
whofe  favour  he  greatly  values,  will  be  above  all 
things  fearful  of  mifbchaving  ;  fo  will  the  confi- 
derate mind  dread  the  danger  of  Ibfing  the  ap- 
probation of  that  ever-prefent  judge,  upon  whom 
his  fate  depends,  infinitely  more  than  pain,  or 
poverty,  or  fhame,  or  death,  and  will  cheerfully 
iexpofe  himfelf  to  any  or  all  6f  them,  ra- 
ther than  ad:  an  unbecoming  part  before  that 
eye,  which  is  not  to  be  deceived.  He,  who 
thinks  how  vice,  or  even  frailty,  mufl  appear  be- 
fore that  Being,  whofe  very  nature  is  redlitude  in 
jpcrfeftion,  ^nd  who  knows  not  the  leaft  fhadow 
of  error,  or  deviation  ;  can  he  think  of  volunta- 
rily departing  from  the  eternal  rule  of  right,  or 
allowing  himfelf  in  any  pra6tice,  which  muft  of- 
fend infinite  Purity  ? 

The  confideration  of  the  eternity,  or  perpetual 
cxiftencc  hereafter,  of  the  Divinity,  together  with 
that  of  the  nectiTary  immutability  of  his  nature, 
fuggefts  to  the  pious  and  well-difpofed  mind  the 
comfortable  profped,  that  after  all  the  changes 
and  revolutions  which  may  happen  to  it,  to  the 
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kingdoms,  and  empires  of  this  world,  and  to  the 
world  itfclf  i  after  all  the  vifible  objedls,  which 
now  are,  have  performed  their  courfes,  and  are 
vajiiflicd,  or  renewed  •,  after  a  period  of  duration 
long,  enough  to  obliterate  from  ail  human  me- 
mory the  idea  of  a  fun,  and  ftars,.  and  earth  ;  ftiU 
he,  who  is  now  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  will 
continue  to  fill  the  fupreme  throne,  and  to  rule 
with  boundlefs  and  uncontrouled  fway  over  his 
infinite  dominions ;  and  confequently,  that  who- 
ever is  fo  wife  as  to  ftrive  above  all  things  to^aia 
his  favour,  may  depend  upon  being  always  fccure 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  happincfs  afligned  him 
by  the  general  Judge,  and  that  no  change  in  the 
a.ffairs  eveA'of  the  whole  univerfe,  will  ever  re- 
move him  from  that  ftation  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed him.  For  the  univerfal  Governor  will 
raife  no  one  to  happinefe  hereafter,  but  fuch  as 
he  finds  qualified  for  it.  Nor  will  the  time  ever 
cpme,  when  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  keep 
thofe  beings  happy,  which  he  has  once  made  fo> 
for  his  dominion  is  an  everlafting  dominion,  and 
of  his  kingdom  there  tvill  never  be  an  end.  Nor 
will  the  time  ever  come,  when  he  will  change  his 
purpofe  or  fchemc  of  government,  or,  like  a 
weak  earthly  prince,  degrade  his  favourites,  or 
reverfe  his  laws,  to  indulge  uncertain  caprice. 

This  ftiews  the  fupreme  Being  to  be.  a  very 
proper  objedl  of  the  truft  of  all  his  creatures.^ 
Had  I  the  favour  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  the 
worldi  k  is  evidenf,  that  in  ib  fliort  a  time  as  a 
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century  hence,  it  mull  be  of  no  manner  of  value 
to  me.  Death  will,  in  all  probability,  before  that 
fhort  period  be  elapfcd,  remove  every  one  of 
them,  and  myfelf  too,  into  a  ftate^  in  which  no 
favour  will  be  of  any  avail,  but  that  of  the  King 
of  kings,  upon  whom  they  muft  be  as  much  de- 
pendent as  I.  But  to  truft  to  him  who  is  eternal 
in  his  nature,  and  unchangeable  in  his  purpofe, 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  and  keep 
his  favourites  eternally  happy,  is  building  upon 
a  fure  foundation. 

Here  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  in 
a  courfe  of  obedience  that  we  have  any  pretence 
to  truft  in  God«  .  All  confidence  in  him,  that  i% 
not  founded  in  well-doing,  is  vain  and  prefump- 
tuous,  and  will  in  the  end  be  difappointed.     As 
the  king  on  the  throne  has  power  to  raife  any  per- 
fon,  whom  he  may  judge  worthy  of  honour,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  vain  and  prefumptuous  to 
think  of  trufting  to  him  in  any  other  way^  than 
fuch  as  may  be  likely  to  gain  his  favour ;  fo^ 
though  the  fupreme  King  of  the  univerfe  has 
power  to  raife  any  of  his  creatures  to  inconceiv- 
able happinefs,  it  is  not  to  be  expedled  that  he 
will  beftow  his  favour  upon  any,  but  fuch  as  (hall 
be  found  worthy  of  it.     And  his  infinite  wifHom 
will  eSedually  prevent  his  being  miftaken  in  his 
judgment  of  characters ;  and  renders  it  impo£Qble 
that  he  fhould  bellow  his  approbation  amifs.    So 
that  there  is  no  ground  of  confidence  for  any,  but 
ihofe  who  make  it  their  fincejte  and  diligent  eii« 
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dcavour  to  gain  the  Divine  favour  in  the  wiay 
which  he  has  appointed. 

It  is  impofiible  to  furvcy,  with  a  difcerning 
eye,  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  without  read- 
ing the  illuftrious  €harad:ers  of  power,  wifdom, 
and  goodnefs,  which  the  Divine  hand  has  in- 
fcribcd  upon  it,  each  of  which  attributes  fuggeftf 
to  us  a  felt  of  duties,  and  therefore  deferves  our 
particular  confideration. 

To  create,  or  bring  into  cxiftencc,  one  particle 
of  matter,  which  before  was  nothing,  who  carr 
fay  what  power  is  requifite  ?  The  difference  be- 
tween nothing  and  a  real  exiftence  is  ftridly  and 
properly  infinite.  Which  feems  to  imply  an  in- 
finite difficulty  to  be  furmountcd,  before  one  par- 
ticle of  matter  can  be  produced.  And  no  power, 
inferior  to  infinite,  is  equal  to  an  infinite  difficul- 
ty. Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  unqueftionable,  that 
to  produce  great  works,  requires  proportionable 
power.  And  if  the  works  of  nature  are  not 
great,  there  is  no  greatnefs  conceivable.  The 
calling  forth  a  world  into  being,  had  it  been  from, 
its  creation  to  remain  for  ever  at  reft,  had  been 
an  effeft  worthy  of  Divine  power.  But  to  give 
to  a  fyftem  fo  huge  and  unwieldy,  any  degree  of 
motion,  much  more  to  give  a  motion  inconceiv- 
ably fwift  to  mafles  of  matter  inconceivably 
bulky ;  to  accommodate  velocity  to  what  is  the 
moft  unfit  for  being  moved  with  velocity;  to 
whirl  a  whole  earth,  a  globe  of  twenty-five 

thoufand  mUesro^nd,  wkh  all  it^  mountains  and 
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fx^eans,  a&  the  rare  of  near  fixty-thoufand  miles 
an  hour;  to  carry  on  fuch  an  amazing  motion  for 
many  thoufands  of  years;  to  keep  fix  fuch  bo- 
dies in  continual  motion^in  different  planes,  and 
with  different  velocities,  rpund  a  common  centre, 
;at  the  fame  time  that  ten  others  arc  revolving 
round  them,  and  going> along  with  them  ;-  what 
amazing  power  is  requifiie  to  produce  fuch 
cffedls  ! 

How  do  we  admire  the  efiefts  produced  by  a 
combination  of  mechanic  powers  (which  alio  adb 
by  Divine  power,  or  laws  of  nature)  in  raifing 
weights,  and  overcoming  the  vis  inartiit  of  m^- 
ter  ?  What  (bould  wc  think  of  a  machine,  con- 
ftrufted  by  human  hands,  by  which  St  PauTs 
church,  or  a  little  hill,  (hould  be  tranfported  half 
a  mile  from  its  place,  with  ever  fo  flow  a  mo- 
tion ?  But  the  greateft  mountain  is  no  more  in 
comparifon  with  the  whole  earth,  than  a  grain  of 
fand  to  a  mountain.  Yet  the  whole  cumbrous 
mafs  of  earth  has  been  whirled  round  the  fun, 
for  thefe  five  tboufand  years  and  upwards,  with 
a  rapidity  frightful  to  think  <^,  and  for  any 
thing  we  know,  with  undiminifhed  force*  And 
the  comet  in  i6fio-8i,  muft,  according  to  the 
Newtonian  principles,  have  moved  in  its  ferihtUon^ 
or  nearefl:  approach  to  the  fun,  at  the  Tate  of 
above  a  million  of  miks  in  aa  hour,  which  was 
a  flight  near  twenty  times  more  rapid  than  that 
pf  the  earth  in  its  annual  f  oi^^fe.  Now  the  fwifc- 
^il  ^ced  of  a  horfe,  that  ever  has  been  known, 

0^3  was 
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was  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  one  minute,  which 
continued,  would  give  fixty  miles  in  an  hour, 
inftead  of  more  than  a  million,  the  comet's  mo- 
tion.    The  fwifteft  horfe  at  full  fpecd  may  move 
twenty  foot  in  the  time  that  one  can  pronounce 
one^  or  fixty  foot,  while  one  can  fay  om^  two, 
three.     But  to  form  fomc  conception  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Newtonian  comet,  let  the  reader  fup- 
pofe  himfclf  placed  upon  fuch  an  eminence  as 
will  give  him  a  profpe6t  of  fifty  miles  on  each 
hand  •,  the  rapidity  of  that  tremendous  body  in 
the  fwifteft  part  of  its  courfe,  was  fuch,  that  in 
the  time  of  pronouncing  one  fyllable,  or  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  would  fly  acrofs  that  fpace 
of  one  hundred  miles,  while  the  fwifteft  horfe 
would  have  proceeded  twenty  foot.     Yet  thofc 
enormous  bodies  are,  by  the  parallax  they  give, 
fuppofed  to  be  nearly  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
globe  of  earth  and  ocean,  and  fome  of  them  per- 
haps Urger, 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  mo- 
ved, and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  to  be  mo- 
ved, fuch  muft  be  the  moving  force.  Let  the 
reader,  therefore,  if  he  has  any  talent  in  calcu- 
lation, try  to  eftimate  the  force  required  to  give 
fuch  a  furious  rapidity  to  bodies  of  fuch  ftupen- 
dous  magnitude  5  if  he  has  any  imagination,  let 
him  fill  it  with  the  fublime  idea  of  omnipotence ; 
and  if  he  has  either  reafon  or  religion,  let  him 

proftrat5 
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proftrate  bis  foul,  and  adore  fuch  tremendous  an4 
irrefiftible  power. 

Nor  is  lefs  command  of  matter  required  to  pro- 
duce the  aftonifliing  appearances  in  the  minute, 
than  in  the  great  world  ;  to  carry  on  the  various 
fecretions,  circulations,  and  tranfmu rations  in  ve- 
getation, and  the  produ£bion,  growth,  and  life 
of  animals ;  cfpecially,  when  the  degree  of  mi.- 
nutenefs  is  fuch,  as  it  muft  be  in  an  aninulcule, 
of  which  millions  would  only  equal  the  bulk  of 
a  grain  of  fand.  What  power  is  required  to 
wing  the  rapifi  light  from  its  fountain  the  fun  to 
MS  in  fevcn  or  eight  minutes,  with  fuch  a  fwift- 
nefs,  that  in  the  inflant  of  pronouncing  the  word 
lighty  fixty  thoufand  miles  are  pafled  through ! 

To  a  being  pofTcffed  of  rightful  power  over  us, 
the  proper  duty  is  evidently  fear,  or  awe,  and  the 
confequence  of  that  is  obedience.     If  we  confi- 
der  the  Supreme  being  as  poffeffed  of  infinite,  oj: 
boundlefs  power  over  all  his  creatures,  we  mufl: 
fee  the  indifpenfable  neceflity  of  the  moft  pro- 
found fubmifTion  to  him,  both  in  our  difpoQtions 
^nd  pradice^     If  we  confider  him  as  our  Creator, 
we  muft  be  convinced  that  he  has  an  abfolute 
right  to  us,  and  to  all  our  fervices.     If  we  think 
of  him  as  irrefiftible,  rebellion  againft  him  is  a 
degree  of  madnefs  beyond  all  computation.     For 
what  lafting  and  inconceivably  dreadful  punilh- 
ments  may  not  fuch  power  inflift  upon  thofe  per- 
verfe  and  impenitent  beings,  who  become  the 
pbjed^s  of  his  vengeance  ?  And  what  chance  can 
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the  worms  of  the  earth  have  to  deliver  themfelv^5j 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  AlnrMghty  ? 

There  is  no  inconfiftency  between  the  fear  wci 
owe  to  God,  and  the  duty  of  love.  On  the  con- 
trary, love  ever  implies  a  fear  to  offend  the  per- 
fon  beloved.  As  on  one  hand,  nothing  is  fo 
perfeftly  amiable  as  infiniteperfeftion,  fo  neither 
is  there  any  fo  proper  objed  of  fear,  as  he  who 
is  infinitely  great  and  awful.  And  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  flayifli  fear,  which  a 
criminal  has  for  his  judge,  or  that  which  a  mife- 
rable  fubjedt  has  for  a  tyrant,  and  that  of  a  fon 
for  an  affeftion ate  father.  Of  this  lad  kind  is 
the  reverence  with  which  ^ye  ought  to  think  of 
our  Creator.  Only  we  muft  take  the  utmoft 
care  not  to  entertain  any  notion  of  God,  as  of 
bne  capable  of  any  weaknefs  refembling  that  of 
earthly  parents.  For  it  is  certain,  that  the  Judge 
of  the  world,  whofe  rectitude  and  juftice  are  ab- 
folutely  perfecfl  and  inviolable,  will  not,  cannot 
fee  mifled,  by  fondnefs  for  his  own  creatures,  to 
rhake  the  obdurately  wicked  happy.  For,  thp* 
he  loves  his  creature,  he  loves  juftice  more,  and 
will  not  facrifice  his  own  eternal  and  immutable 
attribute  for  the  fake  of  any  number  of  worthlefs 
rebellious  beings  whatever. 

As  to  the  Divine  wifdom  appearing  in  the 
V7drks  of  creation,  we  are  peculiarly  at  a  lofs  to 
conceive  properly  of  it.  For  we  come  into  a 
world  ready  finifhed,  and  fit  to  be  inhabited ; 

and  therefore  have  no  conception  of  the  immcnfe. 
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(Iretch  of  thought,  the  amazing  depth  of  inven*- 
fipn  (if  we  may  fo  fpeak)  that  was-  neceffai-y  tQ 
plan  an  univerfe..  Let  any  man  imagine  the  date 
of  things  before  there  was  any  created  beings  if 
ever  fuch  a  %\tn^  was  •,  when  there  was  no  plan, 
no  model,  or  pattern  to  proceed  upon  5  when  the 
very  idea  of  a  univerfCj  as  well  as  the  particular 
plan  and  execution  of  it,  was  to  be  drawn,  fo  to 
fpeak,  out  of  the  Divine  imagination.  Let  the 
reader  liippofc  himfelf  to  have  been  firft  produ- 
ced, and  to  have  had  it  revealed  to  him  by  his 
Creator,  that  a  univerfe  was  tp  be  created.  A 
univerfe !  What  idea  could  he  have  formed  of  a 
univerfe  ?  Had  he  been  confulted  upon  the  plan 
of  it,  which  p^rt  would  he  hayei  begun  at  ?  Be- 
/ore  light  exifted,  could  he  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  light  ?  Before  there  was  either  fun,  ftar% 
or  earth,  could  he  have  formed  any  conception 
of  a  fun,  ilars,  or  earth  ?  Could  he  have  ootir 
uived  light  for  the  eye,  or  the  eye  for  light  i 
Could  he  have  fuited  a  world  to  its'  inhabitants, 
or  inhabitants  tp  a  world  ?  Could  he  have  fitted 
bodies  to  mindS}  or  minds  to  bodies  ? 

If  the  reader  ihpuld  not  cle^rjiy  enough  fe^  thte 
difficulty  of  inventing  and  planning  an  univerfe 
from  nothing,  nor  the  wondrous  forefight  and 
comprehenfive  wiidom,  that  was  neceflary  for 
^tting  an  almofl:  infinite  number  of  things  to  one 
;  another,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every  particular 
^uld  anfwer  its  particular  end,  and  fill  its  par- 
licuiar  place^  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fhould  con- 
tribute 
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tribute  to  promote  various  other  defigns ;  if  the 
depth  of  wifdom,  which  has  produced  all  this, 
does  not  fufficicntly  appear  to  the  reader,  let  him 
try  to  form  a  plan  of  a  new  world,  quite  diffe- 
rent from  all  that  he  knows  of  in  the  prefent  uni- 
verfe,  in  which  none  of  our  elements,  nor  light, 
nor  animal  life,  nor  any  of  the  five  fenfes,  nor 
refpiration,  nor  vegetation  (hall  have  any  place. 
And  when  he  has  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts,  and  put 
his  invention  upon  the  utmoft  ftretch,  and  finds 
ihat  he  cannot  form  a  (hac^ow  of  one  finglc  idea, 
of  which  the  original  is  not  drawn  from  nature ; 
then  let  him  confefs  his  own  weaknefs,  and  adore 
that  boundlefs  wifdom,  which  has  produced,  out 
of  its  own  infinite  fertility  «f  invention,  enough 
to  employ,  and  to  confound  the  utmoft  human 
fagacity. 

Have  not  the  moft  acute  penetration,  and  in- 
defatigable induftry  of  the  wife  and  learned  of  all 
ages,  been  employed  (and  how  could  they  more 
worthily)  irf  fearching  out  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  Almighty  maker  of  the  univerfe  ?  and 
have  they  yet  found  out  one  fingle  article  to  the 
bottom?  Can  all  the  philofophers  of  modern 
times,  who  have  added  to  the  obfervations  of 
the  antients,  the  difcoveries  made  by  their  own 
induftry  and  fagacity  ;  can  they  give  a  fatisfying 
account  of  the  machinery  of  the  body  of  a  fly,  or 
a  worm  ?  Can  they  tell  what  makes  two  particles 
of  matter  cohere  ?  Can  they  tell  what  the  fub- 
ftance  of  a  particle  of  matter  is  ?  Is  the  (cience 
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of  phyfiology,  delightful  and  noble  as^it  is,  and 
worthy  of  the  ftudy  of  angels,  is  it  carried  any 
farther  than  a  fete  of  obfervatiohs,  wonderful  in- 
deed, and  ftriking,  but  as  to  real  caufes,  and 
internal  natures,  altogether  in  the  dark  ?  How 
do  we  admire,  and  jutlly,  the  exalted  genius  of 
our  feemingly  infpired  philofopher,  for  going  a 
pitch  beyond  the  fagacity  of  all  mankind  in  dif^ 
covering  the  laws,  by  which  the  vaft  machine  of 
the  world  is  governed  ?  Yet  he  modeftly  owns 
the  caufe  of  attraftion  and  gravitation  to  lie  too 
deep  for  his  penetration.     How  do  we  ftand  afto- 
niflied  at  the  acutenefs  of  a  mind,  which  coulcj 
purfue  calculations  to  a  degree  of  fubtlety  beyon(J 
the  reach  of  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  mankind 
to  follow  bim  in,  even  after  he  has  (hewn  the 
way  ?  What  then  ought  we  to  think  of  that  wif- 
dom,  which  in  its  meaneft  produAions  baffles 
the   decpeft  penetration   of  a  capacity,  whole 
acutenefs  baffles  the  general   underftanding  of 
mankind  ? 

From  the  confideration  of  the  wifdom  we  trace 
in  the  natural  world,  it  is  manifcft,  paft  all  doubt, 
that  the  moral  fyftem  (for  the  fake  of  which  that 
of  nature  was  brought  into  exiftence)  is  under 
the  fame  conduft,  and  will  hereafter  appear  to  be 
a  fcheme  altogether  worthy  of  God.  For  either 
both,  or  neither,  mpft  be  the  contrivance  of  Di- 
vine wifdom.  We  cannot  conceive  of  God  as 
partly,  or  by  halves,  but  wholly,  the  Creatpr 
and  Governor  of  all  beings,  natural  and  moral. 
And  if  fo,  we  may  be  aflured,  that,  as  in  the 

fyftem 
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fyftem  of  nature,  final  caufes  are  fitted  to  pro- 
duce their  effefts,  and  every  part  of  the  machine 
of  the  world  is  properly  adjufted  to  its  place  and 
purpofe,  fo  in  the  moral,  every  rational  being 
will  be  determined  to  the  ftate  and  place  he  is 
found  fit  for-,  the  good  to  happinefs,  and  the 
wicked  to  puniQiment ;  the  highly  elevated  and 
'purified  mind  to  a  high  and  eminent  ftation;  and 
the  corrupt  and  fordid  to  fhame  and  mifery ;  the 
foul,  which .  has  perfcfted  its  faculties,  and  refi- 
ned its  virtues,  by  imitation  of  the  Divine  per- 
fedtions,  to  the  converfation  of  angels  and  the 
beatific  vifion  of  God,  and  that  which  lias  by 
vice  debauched  and  funk  itfelf  below  the  brutes, 
to  the  place  of  daemons  and  fallen  fpirits.  And 
all  this  may  probably  proceed  as  much  according 
to  the  original  conftitution  of  things,  as  a  caufe 
produces  its  effedl  in  the  natural  world ;  as  fire 
produces  the  diffipation  of  the  parts  of  combuf- 
tible  fabftances  •,  as  nourifbment  tends  to  the 
fupport'Of  a:ftimal  life;  and  as  matter  tends  to 

decay.  So  that  the  only  thing  which  hinders  a 
wicked  embodied  mind  from  being  now  in  tor- 
ments, may  be,  its  being  ftill  embodied,,  and  not 
yet  let  out  into  the  world  of  fpirits,  where  a  new 
and  dreadful  fcene  will  of  courfe  immediately 
open  upon  it,  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  be  divcfted 
of  the  earthly  vehicle,  which  now  conceals  thofe 
invifible  horrors,  and  proteds  it  from  its  future 
tormentors.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  the  vir- 
tuous and  exalted  mind  would  be  now  in  a  ftate 
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of  happinefs,  if  it  were  not  prevented  from  the 
commerce  of  bleffed  fpirits,  and  the  view  of  the 
invifible  world,  by  the  impenetrable  veil  of  flelh 
which  furrounds  it.  But  this  fuppofition  does  not 
at  all  affefl:  the  doftrine  of  pofitive  rewards  ancj 
punifhments,  nor  of  feparate  places  appointed 
for  receiving  the  good,  and  the  wicked,  after 
the  final  judgment. 

If  we  find  the  mere  material  fyftem  of  nature 
to  be  wrought  by  a  degree  of  wildom  altogether 
beyond  our  comprehenfion,  it  would  be  madnefs 
to  fuppofe  that  we  (hall  ever  have  fagacity  enough 
to  baffle  the  Divine  fcheme  in  the  moral  govern* 
ment  of  the  world ;  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  con- 
trive any  way  of  cfcaping  from  the  punifliment 
we  may  defervc.  No.  His  counfel  will  ftandj 
and  he  will  do  all  his  pleafure.  It  will  not  be  in 
our  power  to  deceive  his  penetration,  to  get  out 
of  his  reach,  or  to  defend  ourfclvcs  againft  his 
juftice. 

To  frame  feme  idea  of  the  Divine  goodnefs  in 
the  cieation  of  the  world,  it  will  be  neceffaiy  to 
go  back  in  imagination  to  the  ages  which  pre- 
ceded all  creation,  if  fuch  there  were,  or,  how-^ 
ever,  to  thofe,  which  were  prior  to  the  produc- 
tion of  our  world.  Let  us  then  view  the  awfui 
Majefly  of  heaven  furrounded  with  ineffable 
glory,  and  enthron^J  in  abfolute  perfeftion,  be- 
yond conception  blefled  in  the  confcioufnefs  of 
unbounded  plenitude.  What  motive  could  influ« 
^nc/hinf),  'Who  alfcady  enjoyed  complete  pcrfec- 

tiOBf 
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tion  and  happinefs,  to  call  unfubftantial  nothing 
into  cxiftence?  What  could  be  the  views  of 
infinite  wifdom  in  fpeaking  a  world  into 
being?  No  profpcdl  of  any  addition  to  his 
own  perfedlion  or  happinefs  :  for  that  which  was 
already  infinite,  what  addition  could  it  receive  ? 
Could  the  adorable  Creator  propofe  to  be  more 
tbap  infinitely  perfedt  and  happy  ?  It  is  evident, 
bis  fole  view  mud  have  been  to  the  happinefs  of 
the  creatures  he  was  to  produce.  His  own  was 
ever,  and  ever  mud  be,  unbounded,  undimi- 
oilhed,  and  unchanged.  The  addition  of  hap» 
pincis  therefore,  which  was  to  be  produced^  was 
to  be  bellowed  upon  thofe  who  were  not  yet  ere* 
ated.  Does  then  Divine  goodnefs  extend  to  that 
which  has  no  exiftence  ?  Does  the  univerfal  Pa* 
rent  think  of  what  is  not  ?  We,  poor,  narrow 
fouls !  think  it  a  mighty  (tretch  of  benevolenqe, 
if  we  can  bring  ourfelves  to  regard  with  fome 
meafure  of  afFeftion  thofe  of  our  fellow- creatures, 
who  ftand  moft  nearly  conneded  with  us ;  in  lo- 
ving whom,  we  do  little  more  than  love  our- 
felves, or  love  our  friends  and  relations  for  our 
own  fakes.  If  there  be  a  mind  yet  more  gene-* 
rous,  it  may  take  in  its'  country,  or  the  human 
fpecies.  A  benevolence  ftill  more  extenfive  may 
perhaps  enlarge  itfelf  fo  wide  as  to  comprehend 
within  its  generous  embrace  the  various  orders  of 
being  which  form  the  univerfal  fcale ;  defcending 
from  the  flaming  feraph  to  the  humble  reptile. 
Nor  indeed  can  any  mind  fincerely  love  the  Al- 
mighty 
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tfiighty  maker ;  and  hate,  or  defpife  any  of  the 
works  of  the  fame  hand,  whkh  formed  itfelf. 
But  the  Divine  benevolence  is  as  far  beyond  all 
this,  as  infinitude  is  larger  than  any  limited  fpace. 
How  peevilh,  and  apt  to  take  offence  at  every 
trifling  injury,  are  narrow- hearted  mortals  !  Yec 
what  are  the  infults,  our  fellow- worms  can  offer 
us,  when  compared  with  the  atrocioufnefs  of  an 
offence  committed  by  the  dud  of  the  earth  againft 
the  infinite  Majefty  of  the  univerfe  ?  Though  the 
omnifcient  Creator  from  eternity  forefaw,  that 
the  creatures,  he  was  to  form,  would  prove  re- 
bellious and  difobedient ;  that  they  would  violate 
all  his  wife  and  facred  laws,  and  infult  his  fove- 
reign  honour,  as  Governor  of  the  world  •,  has  he 
grudged  to  give  them  exiftence  5  to  bellow  upon 
them  a  temporary  happinefs ;  to  make  his  fun 
fhine,  and  his  rain  defce/id  on  all  promifcuoufly  $ 
and  put  it  in  the  power  of  all  to  attain  perfcdion, 
happinefs,  and  glory  ?  What  negledl  of  every  duty 
and  obligation ;  how  many  adts  of  fraud,  oppref* 
fion,  and  cruelty ;  how  many  horrid  execrations^ 
and  infernal  blafphemies,  does  every  day  record 
againfl  the  daring  race  of  men  around  the  world  ? 
Yet  feldom  does  the  Divine  vengeance  break  looic 
upon  the  impious  offenders.    Our  wicked  fpe« 
cies,  if  there  were  no  other  lawlefs  order  of  ciea« 
tures  in  the  univerfe,  are  ever  ofiending.     And 
yet  the  thunder  feldom  ftrikes  the  guilty  dead*' 
Earthquakes  and  inundations  are  rarely  let  loofe* 
A  few  cities  purged  by  fire,  and  a  world  dcanie4 
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by  a  deluge  once  in  fix  thoufand  years,  ferve  jure 
to  put  unthinking  mortals  in  remembrance  chit 
i^re  is  a  power  above  them.  So  that  tvtrf 
moment  of  the  duration  of  the  world  is  an  uni- 
vcrfal  witnefs  declaring  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  a  language  diftindly  intelligible  to  all^ 
the  goodncfs  of  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the 
tmiverfe.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  prince  of 
angels  receives  from  the  immediate  communica^ 
tions  of  the  Divine  goodnefs,  beatitude  paft  ut- 
terance, the  humble  peafant  rejoices  in  his  boun- 
ty. With  which  the  fields  are  enriched,  and  the 
fair  fae^e  of  nature  adorned.  Even  the  lonely  fa- 
Vage  in  the  wlldernefs,  the  fordid  reptile  in  the 
diift,  and  the  fcaly  nations^  which  people  the  un- 
fathomable deep,  all  tafte  of  the  bounty^  and  are 
fuppoi^ted  by  the  unlimited  goodnefs,  of  the  uni- 
Va^l  Parent,  who  opens  his  unwearied  hand  libe- 
i;glly,  and  fatisfies  every  living  foul. 

If  human  underftanding  apprehends  any  thing 
aooording  to  truth  and  right,  the  benevolent  cha- 
tf&Gv  is  the  proper  objeft  of  the  love  of  every 
rsitiomd  (nind*-  as  the  contrary  is  the  natural  objeft 
of  avcrfion.  If  every  human,  or  other  finite 
flKind,  is  more  or  lefs  amiable^  according  as  it  hai 
more  X)r  lefs  of  this  excellent  difpoGtion  ;  it  ij 
evident^  that  infinite  goodnefs  is  infinitely  ami- 
able. W.ho  is  he,  that  pretends  to  think  and 
teaibo,  and  has  no  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  Ofiviiie  goodnefs  ?  Who  can  refleft  upon  fuch 
gaadiifift,  and  not  admire  it  ^  Who  can  admire^ 
?v  ^^  aftd 
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and  not  endeavour  to  imitate  it  ?  Who  can  imi* 
tate  it,  and  not  be  an  univerfal  blefling?  Who  can 
be  an  univerfal  bleffing,  and  not  be  happy  ? 

If  the  Divine  goodnefs  be  evidently  difintercft- 
ed,  it  being  impoffible  that  the  fmalleft  happi- 
nefs  fhould,  from  any  enjoyed  by  the  creatures^ 
be  added  to  that  of  the  Creator,  which  is  necef- 
farily  infinite,  it  is  plain,  v^'hat  makes  real  and 
pcrfeft  goodnefs  of  difpoficion  in  any  mind,  viz. 
A  propenfity  to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of 
Others  without  any  view   to   felf-intereft.      Itt 
fo  far  as  a  view  to  one's  own  happinefs  is  the  mo- 
tive to  his  exerting  himfelf  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow- creatures,  in  fo  far  it  has  lefs  of  the  truly 
worthy  and  commendable  in  it.  For  fclf-love,  be- 
ing merely  inftindlive,  has  nothing  praife- worthy. 
And  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  others  for. the 
fake  of  adding  to  one's  own,  is  what  the  mod 
felfilh  and  fordid  charader  is  capable  of.     To  be 
truly  benevolent,  is  to  imitate  the  Deity;  to  do 
good  for  the  fake  of  doing  good  ;  to  be  bountiful 
from  the  difpofition  of  the  mind,  from  univerfal 
love  and  kindnefs,  from  rational  confiderations 
of  the  intrinfic  excellence  of  that  Godlike  difpofi- 
tion ;  not  from  mere  weak  and  effeminate  fofc* 
nefs  of  nature. 

It  is  ftrange  that  ever  it  (hould  have  been 
queftioned,  whether  it  is  reafonable  for  dependent 
creatures  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  their  infinite 
Creator  for  the  fupply  of  their  wants.  Yet 
books  have  been  written  to  fhew  the  unreafon- 
yoL.  IL  R  abJenefs 
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ablcnefs  of  prayef.     "  The  fuprcmc  Being/*  fayi 
an  objc6lor,  "  knows  whether  I  am  worthy  to 
*^  receive  favours  at  his  hand,  and  what  I  moft 
need,  before  I  apply  to  him.     If  I  am  worthy, 
he  will  bellow,  whether  Tafk  or  not :   if  not, 
he  will  not  be  prevailed  on  by  any  folicitatiort 
10  beftow  upon  an  unworthy  objed.     If  I  alls 
*'  what  is  unfit  for  me,  he  is  too  wife  and  good 
to  grant  it  *,  and  if  I  afk  what  is  fit,  I  gain 
nothing  •,  for  he  would  have  beftowed  it  upon 
me. of  his  own  goodnefs,  without  my  alking.** 
There  cannot  be  a  more  egregious  fallacy  than 
that,  on  which  this  objeftion  is  founded.     For 
it  is  evident,  that,  if  it  be  rational  to  think  of 
ourfelves  as  beings  dependent  upon  the  Supreme, 
it  is  rational  for  us  to  cxprefs  our  dependence  5 
if  it  be  reafonable  for  us  to  exprefs  our  depend- 
ence on  our  Creator,  it  is  unjuftifiable  in  us  to 
negledl  it ;  fo  that  I  can  in  no  propriety  of  fpeech 
be  faid  to  be  a  worthy  objedt  of  the  Divine  fa- 
vour,   till   I  aftually   addrefs   myfelf   to   him* 
Again,  it  is  evident,  that  no  degree  of  homage, 
or  fubmiflion,  ought  to  be  wanting  from  depend- 
ent creatures  to  their  Creator.     But  the  fcrvice 
of  both  body  and  mind  is  a  greater  xlegree  of 
homage,  than  that  of  the  mind  alone.     So  that 
till  I  yield  the  bodily  homage,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  mind,  my  fervice  is  deficient,  which  renders 
me  an  unworthy  objeft  of  the  Divine  favour. 
.    Ic  is  likewife  remarkable,  that  mapy  of  the 
more  rational  and  pious  writers  on  this  fubjed, 

have 
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have  laboured  to  reprefent  the  whole  rationale  of 
the  duty  of  prayer  as  confifling  in  the  advantage 
which  is  thereby  to  accrue  to  the  worfhiper  by 
improvement  in  piety  and  goodnefs.     It  is  true, 
that  the  moral  eifeds  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  conflant  obfervance  of  this  moH:  important 
duty,  are  of  great  and  ineftimable  cdnfequence, 
which    render    it    a    moft    ufeful    inftrumenc 
for  thofe  noble  purpofes.     Did  men  habitually 
obferve   the  praftice   of  addrefling  themfelves 
to  their  Creator  with  an  awful  fenfe  of  his  infinite 
greatnefs  and  authority  over  them  ^  fuch  a  fixed 
impreffion  mUft  in  time  be  thereby  made  upon 
their  minds,  as  would  prove  a  reftraint  from  vice, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  cafes,  equally  powerful. 
Did  people  make  a  point  of  applying  conftantly 
and  regularly  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift, 
they  could  hardly  mifs  entertaining  in  their  minds 
an  habitual  fenfe  of  their  abfolute  dependence 
upon  him  5  of  gratitude  for  his  bounties  receiv- 
ed ;  and  of  ftudying  obedience,  in  order  to  his 
future  favour.     What  man  could  be  fo  hardncd 
as  to  gO  on  daily  lamenting  and  confelTing  his 
offences,  and  daily  repeating  them  ?  Who  could 
prefumptuoufly  be  guilty  of  a  crinie,   which  he 
knew  he  mnft  the  fame  day  confefs  to  his  all- 
feeing  Judge,  and  implore  the  pardon  of  ic  ?  He, 
who  kept  up  this  conftant  intercourfc  with  his 
Creator,  muft  find  himfelf  very  powerfully  influ- 
enced by  it,  and  improved  in  every  pious  and 
worthy  difpofition.     But  befidcs  all  this,  it  is 
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evidently  in  itfclf  a  reafonable  fefvicc  ;  and  is  to 
be  confidered  not  only  as  a  noble  and  valuable' 
means  of  moral  improvement,  but  as  a  pofitive 
aft  of  virtue ;  it  being  as  proper  virtue  to  render 
to  God  the  honour  and  worfhip  due  to  him,  as 
to  give  to  men  their  juft  rights.     And  to  with- 
hold from  him  what  he  has  the  mofl:  unqueftion- 
able  title  to,  being  as  much  an  injiiftice  (with  the 
atrocious  addition  of  its  being  committed  againfl: 
the  Greateft  and  Beft  of  beings)  as  to  with-hold 
from  a  fellow-creature  his  juft  property.     There 
is  alfo  plainly  a  connexion  in  nature  and  reafon, 
between  afking  and  receiving,  and  between  neg- 
kfting  to  alk  and  not  receiving.     This  natural 
connexion  makes  it  reafonable  for  dependent  crea-* 
tures  to  expedl  to  obtain  their  reafonable  re- 
quefts ;  and  to  conclude,  that  what  they  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  afk,  they  (hall  not  re- 
ceive.    If  there  were  not  fuch  a  connexion  and 
foundation  in  reafon  for  this  duty,   it  had  never 
been  commanded  by  the  all-wife  Law-giver  of 
the  univerfe  -,  nor  come  to  be  univerfally  prac- 
tiled  by  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  mankind,  in  all 
ages  arid  nations.     Nor  is  there  any  greater  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  the  poflibility  of  a  pre-efta- 
blilhed  fcheme  in  the  Divine  oeconomy,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  bleffings  of  heaven,  whether  of 
a  fpiritual  or  temporal  nature,  fhould  be  granted 
to  thofe  who  (hould  afk,  and  be  found  fit  to  re- 
ceive  them  i  than  in  any  other  inftance  of  pro- 
vidence. 
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vidence,  or  than  in  the  future    happinefs  of  the 
good  part  of  mankind,  and  not  of  the  wicked. 

If  the  fupreme  Being  be  One,  he  is  the  pro- 
per objeft  of  the  adoration  of  all  reafonable  be*, 
ings,  becaufe,  having  all  things  in  his  abfolute. 
difpofal,  without  poffibility  of  being  thwarted  or 
controuled  by  any  one,,  if  we  can  gain  his  good- 
will, we  cannot  want  that  of  any  other.  If  He 
be  kind  and  good  in  the  mod  difinterefted  manner, 
and  to  the  higheft  degree,  even  extending  his- 
bounty  to  the  wicked  and  rebellious,  and  prcferv- 
ing  them  in  exiftence,  who  make  no  ufe  of  their 
exiftence,  but  to  offend  Him  ;  it  is  reafonable  to 
hope,  that  he  will  lend  a  propitious  ear  to  the 
humble  requefts  of  the  virtuous  and  pious  part 
of  his  creatures.  If  He  has  all  things  in  his  pow- 
er ;  and  can  bellow  without  meafure  gifts  both 
Ijpiritual  and  temporal,  without  diminilhing  his 
inexhauftible  riches  5  to  apply  to  Him  is  going 
where  we  are  fure  we  Ihall  not  be  difappointed, 
through  want  of  ability  to  fupply  us.  If  He  is 
every  where  prefent,  we  may  be  fure  of  beirtg 
heard,  wherever  we  make  our  addreffes  to  him. 
If  He  is  within  our  very  minds,  we  cannot  raifc 
a  thought  toward  him,  but  he  muft  perceive  it. 
If  He  is  infinitely  wife,  he  knows  exadly  what 
is  fit  for  us,  and  will  grant  fuch  of  our  petitions 
as  may  be  proper  to  be  beftowed  upon  us,  and 
with-hold  whatever  may  prove  hurtful,  thou<^h 
we  have  afked  it.  If  it  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
{hat  he  expeAs  all  his  thinking  creatures  to  apply 
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to  him,  wc  may  do  it  with  this  comfortable  con- 
fidcration,  to  encourage  us ;  that  in  dSdreffing 
him,  wc  are  doing  what  is  agreeable  to  his  na- 
ture and  will ;  and  cannot  offend  him,  but  by 
our  manner  of  performing  it.  Were  I  to  have  an 
audience  of  a  prince,  it  would  give  me  great 
encouragement  to  know  that  he  was  graci- 
ouQy  difpofed  toward  m?,  that  I  fhould  not 
offend  him  by  begging  his  favour  and  protec- 
tion •,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  he  expefted  I 
(hould  petition  him,  and  would  even  take  it 
amifs  if  I  did  not ;  that  he  had  it  fully  in  his 
power,  as  well  as  in  his  inclination,  to  grant  me 
the  greateft  favour  I  Ihould  have  occafion  to  a(k 
him ;  and  that  it  was  his  peculiar  delight  to  oblige 
and  make  his  fubjefts  happy.  There  aire  few 
princes,  of  whom  moll  of  thefe  things  may  be 
feid ;  and  none  of  whom  all  may  be  affirmed. 
And  yet  they  find,  to  their  no  fmall  trouble 
and  incumbrance,  that  for  the  few  inconfiderable 
,  perifhing  favours  they  have  in  their  power,  there 
are  petitioners  almoft  innumerable.  Whilft  the 
infinitely  good  Giver  of  all  things,  whofc  difpo- 
fition,  and  whofe  power,  to  beftow  happinefs 
inconceivable,  are  equally  boundlefs  5  is  negleft- 
ed,  and  defrauded  of  that  homage  and  devotion, 
to  which  all  his  creatures  ought  to  be  drawn  by  a 
fcnfe  of  their  own  abfolute  dependence  upon  him ;  > 
of  his  ability  and  readincfs  to  beftow;  of  his  au- 
thority, who  has  commanded  them  to  make  their 
requefts  to  him  ;  and  by  the  fpontaneous  didates 
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of  their  own  minds,  direding  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  fo  eafy,  fo  re^fonablc,  and  fo 
promifing  of  the  mod  important  advantages. 

Thoqgh  the  principal  part  of  prayer  is  petition, 
or  addrcfDng  heaven  for  the  fupply  of  our  various 
wants  for  life  and  futurity,  there  are  other 
branches,  as  coi)feffion  of  our  infirmities  and 
faults ;  thankfgiving  for  the  various  inftances  we 
have  received  of  the  Divine  goodnefs ;  and  inter- 
ccflion  for  our  fellow-creatures.  The  fubjeft  of 
our  petitions  for  ourfelves,  ought  to  be,  the  necef- 
faries  of  this  life,  for  which  the  rich,  as  well  as  t4ie 
poor,  depend  daily  on  the  Divine  bounty  •,  and  the 
Divine  affiftance  toward  our  being  fitted  for  h^p- 
pinefs  hereafter.  The  firft,  if  we  judge  wifely, 
we  (hall  afk  with  great  fubmifilon,  and  in  mode- 
ration, as  being  of  lefs  confequence,  and  too  ape 
to  have  bad  effefts  upon  our  moral  charaders, 
when  liberally  befto\\ed.  The  latter,  being  of 
infinite  confequence  to  us,  we  may  vrcqueft  with 
more  earneftnefs  and  importunity. 

If  we  give  the  lead  attention  to  our  own  cha- 
rafters,  we  muft  find  our  thoughts  often  trifling 
and  wicked,  our  words  fooliih  and  mifchieyous, 
and  our  adions  criminal  before  God.  If  wc  have 
any  confideration,  we  cannot  but  think  purfelves 
deplorably  deficient  in  the  performance  of  our 
duty  with  regard  to  ourfclves,  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  our  Creator.  If  we  are  in  reafon 
obliged  to  think  often  of  th^  fatal  errors  of  our 
Uvcs,  to  view  and  review  them  attentively,  with 
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all  their  heavy  aggravations,  and  to  mourn  and 
lament  them  in  our  own  minds ;  if  all  this  be 
highly  proper  and  reafonable,  it  is  more  pccu-. 
liarly  reafonable  to  acknowledge  our  offences  be- 
fore Him,  whom  we  have  offended  ;  to  implore 
his  pardon,  who  alone  gan  forgive,  and  deprecate 
his  vengeance,  which  we  have  fo  juftly  deferved. 
We  ourfelvcs,  when  offended  by  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, expeft  that  he  (hould  not  only  be  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  of  his  mifbehaviour,  and  fpeak 
of  it  with  concern  to  others  ;  but  likewife,  that 
he  come,  and  make  a.  direft  acknowledgment, 
and  a(k  our  pardon.  Nor  i$  there  any  thing  un- 
reafonable  in  all  this.  How  much  more,  when 
we  have  offended  Him  who  is  infinitely  above 
us,  and  from  whom  we  have  every  thing  to  fear, 
if  we  do  not,  by  fincere  repentance,  and  tho- 
rough reformation,  avert  the  deferved  punifh- 
ment.  Efpecially,  if  we  confider  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  tends  naturally  to  lead  us 
to  real  repentance  and  reformation. 

As  we  ought  in  our  prayers  to  confefs  our 
faults  and  errors,  and  that  not  in  general  terms, 
but  with  particular  reflexion,  in  our  own  mind$, 
upon  the  principal  and  grofTeft  of  them,  which 
every  true  penitent  has  ever  upon  his  heart,  and 
before  his  eyes ;  fo  ought  we  in  all  reafon  to  re- 
turn our  fincere  thanks  to  the  univerfal  Benefac- 
tor, exprefsly  for  every  particular  fignal  inftancc 
pf  his  favour,  whether  thofe,  in  which  mankind 
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in  general  (hare  with  us,  or  thofe  in  ivhich  wc 
have  been  diftinguifhed  from  others. 

If  we  have  upon  our  minds  a  due  and  habitual 
fenfe  of  our  offences,  wc  Ihall  of  ourfelves  be 
willing  to  make  confeffion  of  them.  If  we  have 
any  gratitude  in  our  nature,  we  (hall  not  fail  to 
exprefs  our  acknowledgments  for  favours  receiv- 
ed. And  if  we  have  any  real  benevolence  for  our 
fellow. creatures,  we  (hall  be  naturally  led  to 
think  it  our  duty  to  prefent  to  the  common  Fa- 
ther of  all  our  good  wiflies  for  them  ;  that  they 
may  be  favoured  with  every  bleffing,  which  may 
tend  to  promote  univerfal  happinefs  fpiritual  and 
temporal. 

If  it  be  at  all  rational  to  worfhip  God  by  pray- 
er, it  is  obvioufly  fo  to  join  together  at  proper 
times  in  that  fublime  exercife.  The  advantages 
of  public  a(remblies  for  religious  purpofes,  are, 
the  imprefling  more  powerfully  upon  the  minds 
of  the  worfhipers,  the  fublimity  and  importance 
of  the  duty  they  are  employed  in ;  and  the  pow- 
erful effefts  of  univerfal  example.  It  is  pretty 
evident,  that  the  public  worfhip  on  Sundays  is 
what  chiefly  keeps  up  the  little  appearance  of  re- 
ligion that  is  ftill  left  among  us.  I  think  there 
is  no  good  reafon  againfl  keeping  up  in  public 
worfhip  as  much  pomp  and  magnificence  as  may 
be  confident  with  propriety,  and  fo  as  to  avoid 
oftentation  and  fuperftition.  We  are,  in  our  pre- 
fent ftate,  very  mechanical,  and  need  all  proper 
^elps  for  drawing  our  inclinations  along  with  our 

duty, 
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duty,  for  eogaging  our  attention,  and  making 
fuch  impreflfions  upon  u$,  a3  may  be  lading  and 
effeftuaL  Public  worfhip  ought  to  be  fo  con- 
dufled,  as  to  be  mod  likely  to  prepare  us  for  a 
more  numerous  fociety,  in  which  more  fublima 
exercifes  of  devotion,  than  ^ny  we  are  now  capar 
ble  of  cpnceivjing  of,  may  be  a  confiderable  par( 
of  oureniployment,  and  happincfs. 

Did  our  leading  people  think  rightly, .  they 
would  fee  the  advantages  ^of  giving  their  at* 
tendance  fhemfelves  at  places  of  public  wor-* 
ihip,  and  uling  their  inQuence,  and  authority,  xq 
draw  others;  to  follow  the  fame  laudable  exanpple^ 
Deplorable  are  the  ^xcufes  and  apologies  made 
by  them  for  their  too  general  and  infamous  neg- 
led  of  the  unqueftionable  duty  of  attending  the 
public  worfhip  of  God,  Nor  would  it  be  eafy  to 
determine,  whether  their  praftice  fliews  more 
want  of  fenfe  or  of  goodnefs.  One  mighty  prCf 
tence  made  by  them  is.  That,  as  to  public  ior 
ftrudions,  truly  they  hold  themfelves  to  be  air 
good  judges  of  moral  and  Divine  fubjedls  as  tb^ 
clergy,  and  therefore  think  it  loft  time  to  give 
their  attention  to  any  thing,  which  may  be  deli- 
vered from  the  pulpit.  Now,  it  feems  at  leaft 
not  very  probable,  that  people,  who  fpend  moft 
of  their  time  (Sundays  not  excepted)  at  the  card- 
table,  fliQuld  as  thoroughly  underftand  theex- 
tenfive  fciences  of  morals,  and  theology,  as  the 
public  teachers  of  religion,  who  have  fpent.many 
^  years  wholly  in  ihofe  ftudies.     Thofc  very  perr 
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Ions,  when  they  chance  to  be  overtaken  with  Gck- 
ncfs,  are  very  ready  to  call  in  phyficians,  and  do 
not  pretend  to  underftand,  as  well  as  they,  who 
have  made  phyfic  their  ftudy,  the  nature  and  cure 
of  difeafes.  But  were  it  ftriftly  true,  that  the 
polite  people  of  our  age  are  fo  wife,  that  they  are 
not  like  to  hear  any  thing  new,  nor  ^ny  known 
truth  fet  in  a  new  light  by  any  preacher ;  ftill  is 
it  not  an  advantage  to  have  a  fett  of  gcfod 
thoughts,  which  lay  dormant  in  the  mind,  ex- 
cited and  called  up  to  the  attention  of  the  under- 
ftanding  by  an  elegant  and  judicious  difcourfe  ? 
Were  there  likewife  nothing  in  this,  what  public- 
fpirited  perfon  would  not  even  go  out  of  his  way 
for  the  fake  of  fetting  a  good  example  before 
the  young  and  ignorant,  who  want  inftrudlion, 
if  he  does  not.  But  when  all  is  faid,  here  is  no 
pretence  for  neglefting  the  public  worjbip  of 
God,  which  is  one  principal  end  of  religious  af- 
femblies.  So  that  thofe,  who  habitually  throw 
contempt  upon  this  part  of  duty,  are  evidently 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  common  decency,  and  na- 
tural religion,  and  are  altogether  without  excufe. 
If  public  worfhip,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
a  whole  quarter  join  together,  be  reafbnable  ;  in 
feems  as  much  fo,  that  families  fhould  fet  apart 
flated  times  daily  for  that  purpofe.  We  are 
focial  beings,  and  ought  to  be  focial  in  all  things 
that  are  commendable.  And  if  heads  of  fami- 
lies are  in  reafon  obliged  to  take  care,  that  their 
children  and  dependents  have  opportunity  of  con- 

fuiting 
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fulting  the  intercfts  of  a  future  life,  and  of  be* 
ing  led  by  example,  or  moved  by  authority,  to 
the  obfervance  of  their  duty  ;  it  is  obvious,  that 
in  this  important  one  of  wor(hiping  God,  per- 
fons  in  Nations  of  authority  and  example  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  wanting,  left  the  failures 
(through  their  bad  example)  of  thcfe,  over  whom 
they  have  had  charge,  be  hereafter  juftly  imput- 
ed to  their  negligence. 

The  ufual  excufes  for  the  negle6t  of  family-, 
religion,  made  even  by  many,  who  do  not  deny 
its  ufefuinefs  and  propriety,  are,  want  of  time ; 
and  a  certain  fbolifh  reludancy  at  performing  the 
duty  of  addrefTing  their  Creator  in  prefence  of 
others.  As  to  the  former,  there  is  no  well-regu- 
lated houfe,  in  which  the  family  cannot  be  called 
together  for  half-an-hour  before  the  bufinefs,  or 
the  plcafure,  of  the  day  comes  on,  to  addrefs 
their  Creator  for  his  bleffing  and  favour  through 
the  day  ;  and  the  fame  at  night,  to  join  in  thank- 
ing him  for  the  mercies  of  the  day.  That  time 
muft  be  employed  in  fome  way  different  from 
what  has  been  yet  heard  of,  which  is  applied  bet- 
ter than  to  the  fervice  of  God.  If  we  can  find 
time  for  eating,  drinking,  dreffing,  merchandize 
ing,  or  cards  ;  to  pretend  to  want  time  for 
worftiiping  God,  is  monftrous. 

As  for  the  other  objedlion  againft  keeping  up 
the  worlhip  of  God  in  families,  it  is  almoft  too 
frivolous  to  deferve  any  anfwer  at  all.  Surely 
nothing  is  eafier,  than  to  choofe  out  a  few  pro- 
per 
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per  ipaflages  from  Scripture,  or,  with  the  help  of 
the  common-prayer  of  the  church,  and  other 
books  of  devotion  almoft  innumerable,  to  com- 
pile a  fet  of  devotions  fuited  to  the  ufe  of  a  fa- 
mily, and  for  the  mafter  of  the  houfej  kneeling 
or  {landing,  with  his  children  and  domeftics  about 
him,  to  pronounce  them  with  proper  devotion, 
the  reft  joining  mentally,  or  with  a  low  voice,  in 
every  petition.  If  any  mafter  of  a  family  choofes 
to  compofe  a  fett  of  devotions  for  his  own  ufe,  I 
will  only  mention  one  direftion,  which  might 
render  them  more  ufeful,  than  they  could  other- 
wife  be.  It  is,  that  in  them,  the  moral  virtues, 
or  duties  of  temperance,  benevolence,  and  piety, 
might  be  fo  worked  into  the  petitions,  that,  in 
praying  for  the  Divine  grace  and  affiftance  to 
perform  their  duty,  they  ftiould  be  led  to  refleft 
upon  it,  and  put  in  mind  to  examine  themlelves 
whether  they  make  confcience  of  performing  it* 
By  this  means  the  daily  devotions  in  the  family 
might  partly  anfwer  the  end  of  homilies  or  in« 
flrudions. 

Who  does  not  fee,  that  the  natural  confequien* 
ces  of  fuch  an  oeconomy,  conftantly  kept  up  in 
houfes,  are  likely  to  be,  the  promoting  of  fidelity 
in  domeftics,  obedience  in  children,  and  drawing 
down  the  Divine  blefling  upon  families  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  fociety,  in  which  no  regard 
is  (hewn  to  the  Supreme  being,  is  not  likely  to 
be  bleft  with  the  Divine  favour  or  proteftion  ? 
3  That 
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That  all  devotions  in  which  others  are  to  jom 
with  the  perfon,  who  utters  them,  even  in  a 
private  family,  are  better  pre-compofcd  than 
iboken  extempore,  fcems  to  me  very  clear.  There 
are  extremely  few,  even  among  men  of  the  bfefr 
abilities,  who  are  capable  of  uttering  fluendy, 
and  without  hesitation,  tautology,  or  fome  kind 
of  impropriety,  an  unftudied  fpeech  of  any  length. 
And  that  a  fpeech  made  in  public  to  God  him- 
felf  ibould  be  illdigefted,  muft.be  owned  to  be 
very  grofs.  For  it  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  fpeaker,  inftead  of  leading  along  with 
him  the  devotion  of  his  hearers,  muft  cooibiind 
and  diftrad  it.  And  it  feems  enough  in  any  rea- 
fon,  that  the  fpeaker  have  the  manner,  dnd  de- 
livery to  attend  to,  without  his  being  obliged  at 
the  fame  time  to  ftudy  the  matter. 

The  fupplication  of  a  (ingle  peribn  by  himiclf, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  more  properly  prefented  in 
his  own  thoughts  or  words,  than  in  thofe  of  aoy 
other ;  Though  the  reading  of  books  of  devotion 
are  ufeful  helps  to  thofe  whofe  thoughts  want  to 
be  helped  put. 

What  can  be  more  rational,  more  fiibliitle^  or 
more  delightful,  than  for  a  dependent  creature  to 
raife  his  thoughts  to  his  Creator ;  to  fill  bis  niind 
with  a  feftfe  of  the  prefent  Divinity ;  to  pour 
ferth  his  ibul  before  Him  who  made  it  ?  What  fo 
great  honour  can  an  humble  mortal  enjoy,  as  to 
be  allowed  to  fpeak  to  God  ?  What  exerciid  cam 
%he  rational  foul  engage  in,  fo  worthy  the  excr- 
z  tioa 
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tk)n  of  its  nobleft  powers  and  faculties,  as  addref- 
fing  the  Majefty  of  heaven  ?  How  can  it,  in  this 
prefcnt  ftate,  approach  fo  hear  to  the  Author  of 
its  being,  or  rife  to  an  enjoyment  fo  much  re- 
fembling  the  beatific  vifion,  as  by  this  fublime 
converfe  with  the  omniprcfcnt  Deity  ?  To  fwell 
the  thought  with  the  infinite  greatnefs  of  the  Ob- 
jeft  of  worfhip ;  to  confider  one's  felf  as  addref- 
fing  that  tremendous  Power,  whofe  w6rd  pro^ 
duced  the  univerfe;  to  think  that  one  is  going 
to  proftrate  his  foul  before  Him  who  formed  it, 
who  is  to  be  its  judge,  and  has  the  power  of  dif* 
pofing  of  it  for  eternity !  — —  What  can  be  con- 
ceived fo  wonderfully  awful  and  ftriking  ?  But  to 
refleft,  that  the  glorious  Objedt  of  worfhip,  tho* 
infinitely  exalted  above  the  adoration  of  angels 
and  archangels,  is  yet  ready  to  hear,  and  beftow 
happinefs  upon  the  meanefi:  of  his  rational  crea- 
tures ;  to  think  that  the  humble  petition  of  the 
fmccre  penitent  will  not  be  rcjefted;  that  the 
poor  and  needy  are  no  more  beneath  his  notice, 
or  out  of  the  reach  of  his  goodnefs,  than  the  rich 
and  the  mighty;  what  can  be  more  comfortable  ? 
If  God  is  the  awful  judge  of  mankind,  he  is  al(b 
the  merciful  Father  of  mankind.     If  hfs  eye  is  -^ 
too  pure  to  behold  prcfumptuous  vice  without 
abhorrence,  and  too  piercing  to  be  deceived  by 
the  mdft  artful  hypocrify ;  it  is  alfo  open  to  look 
with  pity  upon  the  proftrate  mourner,  and  his 
goodnefs  ready  to  forgive  the  humble  penitent 
what  he  cannot  forgive  himfelf. 

Be 
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Be  no  longer,  unthinking  mortal,  fo  much  thy 
own  enemy,  as  to  exclude  thy felf  from  the  high- 
eft  honour  thy  nature  is  capable  of.     Afpire  to 
the  fublime  happinefs  of  converfing  with  thy 
Maker.     Enlarge  thy  narrow  mind  to  take  in  the 
thought  of  him  for  whom  thou  art  made.     Call 
forth  all  that  is  within  thee  to  magnify  and  praife 
Him.     Humble  thyfelf  to  the  duft,  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  unequalled  Majcfty.      Open 
the  inmoft  receffes  of  thy  foul  to  Him  who  gave 
it  being.      Expofe  to  HimJ'   who  knows  thy 
frame,  thy  weakneffcs  and  thy  faults.     Think 
not  to  conceal  or  palliate  them  before  that  eye 
which  is  not  to  be  deceived.     Haft  thou  offend- 
ed ?  Make  no  delay  to  confefs  before  thy  Creator 
and  thy  Judge,  what  he  already  knows.      Tho* 
he  already  knows  thy  folly,  he  expeds  thy  own 
confcflion  of  it,  and  that  thou  deprecate  his  ven- 
geance.    Though  he  may  already  have  thoughts 
of  mercy  for  thee,  it  is  only  on  condition  .,that 
thou  humbly  implore  it,  and  by  repentance  and 
amendment  fliew  thyfelf  worthy  of  it.     Art  thou 
weak  and  helplefs  ?  If  thou  knoweft  thyfelf,  thou 
feeleft  it.     Addrefs  thyfelf  then  to  Him  who  is 
almighty,  that  his  power  may  fupport  thee.    Art 
thou  ignorant  and  (hort-Iighted  ?  If  thou  doft  not 
think  thyfelf  fo,  thou  art  blind  indeed.     Apply 
then  to  Him,  whofe  knowledge  is  infinite,  that 
thou  mayft  be  wife  in  his  wifdom.     Art  thou  in 
want  of  all  things  ?  If  thou  thinkeft  otherwife, 
thou  art  wretched  indeed.     Have  recourfe  then 

to 
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tb  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  things,  and  is 
poflcfled  of  inexhauftlble  riches.  If  thou  haft  a 
juft  fenfe  of  thy  own  ftate,  if  thou  haft  proper 
conceptions  of  thy  Creator  and  Judge,  or  if  thou 
haft  a  foul  capable  of  any  thought  worthy  the 
dignity  of  a  reafonable  immortal  nature,  thou 
wilt  make  it  thy  greatcft  delight  to  worfliip  and 
adore  Him,  whom  to  ferve  is  the  g'ory  of  the 
brighteft  leraph  in  the  ccleftial  regions. 

A  numerous  aflembly  of  people,  celebrating 
with  grateful  hearts  the  prailes  of  their  almighty 
Creator  and  bountiful  Benefador,  may  be,  for 
any  thing  we  can  conceive,  one  of  the  beft  em-. 
blems  of  fome  part  of  the  future  employment 
and   happincfs  of  immortal   fpirirs,    which  the 
prefent  ftate  can  exhibit.    It  were  well,   if  we 
could,  by  the  mere  force  of  cool  reafon,  fo  ele- 
vate our  conceptions  of  the  Divinity,  as  worthily 
to  magnify  him  in  our  public  aflcmblies.    But 
fo  long  as  we  continue  the  mechanical  beings  we 
are,  we  muft  be  willing  to  ufe  all  poffible  helps 
for  working  ourfelves  up  to  what  our  imperfect 
faculties  of  themfclves  are  not  generally  fpeaking 
equal  to,  or  however  are  not  at  all  times  in  a  con- 
dition for.  Whoever  underftands  human  nature, 
knows,    of  what  confcquence   affociations   are. 
And  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature  and  prefent  ftare,  that  a  due  regard  to  de- 
cency and  folemnity  in  public  worfliip,  isoffuch 
importance  towards   our    moral    improvement. 
Confidering  thcfc  things,  it  is  with  concern  I  muft 
Vol.  II.  S  obfcrve 
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obferve  upon  the  manner  of  performing  the  {f^ 
lemn  office  of  praiGng  God  in  our  public  aflon- 
blies,  that  it  very  much  wants  reformation.    I 
know  ef  no  application  of  muGc  to  this  fublime 
ufe,  that  is  not  fadly  deficient,  except  what  is 
ccmpofed  in  the  manner  of  anthems.    For  as  in 
every  piece  of  facred  poefy,  there  are  various  and 
very  different  taftes,  and  (trains,  it  is  evident, 
that  to  apply  the  iame  returning  fett  of  notes 
to  all  alike  is  inconftent,  and  not  expreflive  of 
the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  piece.  The  eighteenth 
Pl'alm,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  hymns 
in  Holy  Scripture.    From  the  beginning  to  the 
fourth  verfe,  the  royal  author  exprefles  his,  or 
the  Mefliah's  joy  and  gratitude  for  his  delive- 
rance from  his  enemies.    It  is  evident,  that  the 
mufic,  which  is  to  accompany  this  part  of  the 
piece,  ought  to  be  bold,  cheerful,  and  triumphant. 
Elfe  it  will  difguife  and  mifreprefent  the  thoughts, 
inllead  of  expreffing  them.  The  fourth  ani  fifth 
verfes  exprefs  the  pfalmift*s,  or  Meffiah's,  dread- 
ful diftrefs,  by  the  cruelty  of  wicked  men,  or  evil 
fpirirs.  It  is  plain,  that  the  triumphant  drains  of 
mufic,  which  fuited  the  former  part,  are  not  at 
allproper  to  exprefs  this  ;  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary, it  requires  a  fett  of  the  mod  dreary  and 
horrid  founds  which  mufic  can  utter.    The  fixth 
verfe  reprefents  the  facred  writer's,  or  Meffiah's, 
complaint  in  his  great  diftrefs.    To  exprefs  this 
fuicably,  neither  of  the  former  fpecies  of  melody 
is  proper;  but  a  fett  of  melancholy  a^d  plain- 
tive 
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tive  notes.    The  feventh,  and  fome  of  the  fol* 
lowing  vcrfes,  give  an  account  of  the-Divine  ap- 
pearance in  anfwer  to  the  foregoing  prayer,  at- 
tended with  earthquakes,  tempefts,  lightenings, 
and  all  the  terrors  of  Omnipotence.    Every  one 
of  which  images  ought  to  be  reprefented  by  a 
ftrain  of  mufic,  properly  adapted  to  the  fenfe, 
in  tafle  and  exprelfion.    But  to  chant  this  whole 
piece,  as  is  done  at  cajhedral  churches,  or  toHng 
it,  as  at  parifli  churches,  and  meetings,  to  the 
fame  fett  of  notes,  returning  through  every  fuc- 
ceeding  verfe,  is  not  performing  the  piece  fo 
well  as  if  the  preacher  were  to  read  it  to  the 
people.    For  a  perfon  of  a  good  elocution  would 
utter  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  at  lead  fliould  not 
difguife  or  mifreprefent  the  fenfe,  as  is  the  affctft 
of  applying  to  it  unfuitable,  or  bad  mufic,  which 
is  worfe  than  none.     But,  to  thole,  who  find 
proper  fentiments  excited  in  their  minds  by  the 
more  imperfedl  ways  of  performing  the  Divine 
praifes,  1  have  nothing  to  fay,  to  leflen  the  fa^- 
tisfadtion  they  have.   1  only  would  fliew  what  is 
the  moft  effeftual  and  perfedt  way  of  applying 
mufic  to  religious  purpofes.    And,  after  all,  a 
proper  difpofition  of  mind  is  the  principal  thing, 
without  which  no  bodily  fervice  can  be  Accepta- 
ble to  infinite  Purity. 

To  conclude,  it  is  evident,  that  our  duty  to 
our  Creator  is,  as  above  obferved,  the  moll  im- 
portant, and  nobleft  part  of  what  we  ought  to 
ftudy,  and  pradife,  in  order  to  attain  the  true 
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dignity  of  human  nature.    For  that  infinite  Be- 
ing, by  whom,  and  for  whom  we  are,  though 
in  his  cflence  invifible,  in  his  nature  incotnprc- 
hcnfible,  in  his  perfedions  inconceivable,  does 
yet  prcfent  himfelf  to  all  our  perceptions,  bodily 
and  mental.     Every  obje£k  we  behold,  every 
found  we  hear,  every  bodily  fubftance  we  touch, 
every  fubjeft  of  thought,  mud  be  either  himfelf, 
or  the  work  of  his  power.^  Our  fenfes,  whenever 
we  exert  them,  are  employed  upon  fome  crea- 
ture of  Omnipotence  ;  and  when  the  mind  ab- 
ftrafts  itfclf  from  all  the  bodily  operations,  even 
then  it  apprehends,  it  fees,  it  feels,  the  fuftain- 
ing,  informing,  and  invigorating  power  within 
it.   It  finds  itfelf  furroundcd  with  the  immenfity 
of  Divinity,  and  that  itfclf  and  all  things  are 
cflablifhcd  on  that  univerfal  bafis  of  exiftence ; 
that  all  things  are  full  of  Deity  •,  and  that  his 
prefence  is  the  Mind  within  the  mind. 

How  amazing  then  the  (lupidity  of  numbers 
of  the  human  fpecies  !  An  order  of  beings  form- 
ed with  a  capacity  for  apprehending  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  univerfe ;  for  contemplat- 
ing the  moft  delightful  and  mod  ftriking  of  ail 
fubjefts ;  for  having  their  minds  enlarged  and 
ennobled  by  being  habituated  to  the  grand  ideas 
of  immenfity,  of  wildom,  goodnefs,  power,  and 
glory  unbounded  and  unlimiced  !  Yet  how  do 
numbers  of  them  pafs  through  life,  without  ever 
endeavouring  to  form  any  juft  notions  of  that 
Being  on  whom  they  depend  for  their  very  ex- 
iftence J 
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iftence ;  without  ever  thinking  of  any  duty  they 
may  owe  him,  or  any  confequence  of  gaining  or 
lofing  his  favour!  What  ftupcndous  glories,  what 
wondrous  pcrfeftions,  what  fublime  contempla- 
tions, are  loft  to  the  grofs  and  infenfible  minds 
of  many  of  our  fpecies  !  How  is  the  only  Being, 
who  poflcffes  exiftence  in  himfelf,  over-looked 
by  thofe  whom  he  himfelf  has  brought  into  be- 
ing !  How  does  he  by  whom  all  things  exift, 
feem  to  fuch  inconfiderate  minds  not  to  exift ! 
How  do  the  glories  of  his  works,  which  were 
intended  to  point  him  out,  conceal  from  fuch 
unthinking  minds  the  glorious  Maker  1  How  do 
fuch  ungrateful  men  bafely  take  up  with  the 
gifts,  without  thinking  on  the  all-bounteous 
Giver  !  How  much  are  thofe  men  of  grofs  and 
earthly  difpofitions  their  own  enemies  1  How  do 
they  ftrive  to  feed  their  heaven- born  minds 
with  the  unfatisfying  and  naufeous  objefts  of 
fcnfe,  depriving  them  of  that  fublime  entertain- 
ment, for  which  they  were  intended,  and  which  is 
ever  oSering  itfelf  to  them,  the  contemplation  and 
enjoyment  of  Divinity,  the  poffeffion  of  infinite 
pcrfeftion !  Open  thy  narrow  mind,  unthinking 
mortal.  Enlarge  thy  confined  defires.  Raife  thy 
groveling  ambition.  Quit  the  trifling  objeds 
which  now  poflefs,  and  which  will  in  the  end 
difappoint  thee.  Trample  under  thy  feet  the 
wretched  amufemcnts  of  riches,  honours,  and 
pleafures ;  and  afpire  to  what  is  worthy  the  dig- 
nity of  thy  nature,  and  thy  divine  original.  It  is 
thy  Maker  himfelf  that  is  ready  to  take  ppfl^f- 

S  3  fion 
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fion  of  thy  mind.  It  is  the  Divinity  hirnfelf, 
that  would  pour  into  thy  foul  delights  incffkble, 
that  would  dwell  in  thee,  and  join  thee  to  him- 
felf  in  an  eternal  union,  which  will  raife  thee  to 
blifs  and  glory  above  thy  mod  extenfive  wi(hes» 
beyond  thy  moft  elevated  conceptions. 

SECT.      IX. 

hiifcellaneous    ^houghts^    and    Direilms^    chiefly 

Moral. 

IF  the  reader  (hould  find,  among  the  foHowiflg 
aphorifms,  fome  ehoughts  trf  much  the  iaitie 
pufpofe  with  others,  in  other  parts  of  this  work; 
it  is  hoped,  he  will  excufe  fuch  a  repetition,  in 
confideration  of  the  variety  of  matter,  and  the 
ufcfulnefs  of  the  fubjefts;  which  will  bear  being 
inculcated  in  the  moft  copious  manner. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  a  wife  man  to  be  eager 
after  any  thing,  but  improvement  in  goodncfe* 
All  things  elfe  may  be  difpenfed  with. 

To  learn  to  talk  well,  learn  firft  to  hear. 

Refift  vice  ^t  the  beginning,  and  you  will 
conquer  it  in  the  end. 

A  clear  confcience  is  better  than  a  clear 
cftate. 

Never  think  a  thought,  fpeak  a  word,  or  do  a 
deed,  but  what  you  may  be  fafe  in  fecting  about 
with  the  following  preface.  "  O  God  my  Maker 
"  and  Judge,  I  do  not  forget,  that  thou  art 
*'  witnefs  to  what  I  am  about." 

Has 
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Has  not  fafliion  a  conliderable  fliare  in  the 
charities  of  the  age  ?  Let  every  one,  who  gives, 
carefully  confider  from  what  motives  he  a6ts. 

If  you  have  a  well-difpofed  mind,  you  will 
go  into  no  company  more  agreeable,  or  more 
ufeful,  than  your  own.  All  is  not  well  with  thofc 
to  whom  folitude  is  difagreeable. 

It  is  no  fhame  to  learn.  The  fhame  is  to  bo 
ignorant. 

Forgive  every  body  rather  than  yourfelf. 

If  you  have  health,  a  competency,  and  a  good 
confcience,  what  would  you  have  befides?  Some*- 
thing  to  difturb  your  happinefs  ? 

To  expeft,  young  men,  that  your  life  (hould 
be  one  continued  feries  of  plcafure,  is  to  expe<5k 
to  meet  with  what  no  mortal,  from  y^dam  down 
to  the^refent  times,  has  yet  met  with  ;  and  what 
hy  the  nature  of  things  would  be  moYe  ftrange, 
than  the  throwing  the  fame  number  with  a  die 
ten  millions  of  times  fucceffively. 

When  you  hear  in  company,  or  read  in  a  pam- 
phlet, fomcwhat  fmart  and  lively,  and  quite  new 
to  you,  urged  againft  any  opinion,  or  maxim  al- 
lowed by  men  of  the  freeft  fentiments,  and  moft 
improved  underftandings -,  do  not  let  yourfelf  be 
immediately  perverted  by  it.  But  fuppofe,  that, 
though  it  may  be  new  to  you,  it  may  have  beeo 
often  ftarted  and  anfwer.ed ;  and  though  you  cani- 
not  at  once  confute  ic,  or  hers  can.  :And  make 
it  your  bufinefs,  if  the  point  be  of  confcquence, 
to  find  out  thofe,  who  can.    Nothing  is  more 

S  4  weak 
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weak,  than  to  be  daggered  in  your  opinion  by 
every  trifle  that  may  fall  in  your  way. 

Accuftom  yourfelf  to  think  the  grcateft  part 
of  yonr  life  already  pad  ;  to  contrafl:  your. views 
and  fchemes,  and  fet  light  by  a  vain  and  tranfi* 
tory  date,  and  all  its  vain  enjoyments. 

To  feel  old  age  coming  on,  will  fo  little  mor- 
tify a  wife  man,  that  he  can  think  of  it  with  plea- 
fure ;  as  the  decay  of  nature  ftiews  him  that  the 
happy  change  of  date,  for  which  he  has  been  all 
his  life  preparing  himfelf,  is  drawing  nearer. 
And  furely  it  mud  be  defirable,  to  find  himfelf 
draw  nearer  to  the  end  and  the  reward  of  his  la- 
bours. The  cafe  of  an  old  man,  who  has  no 
comfortable  profpefl:  for  futurity,  and  finds  the 
fatal  hour  approaching,  which  is  to  deprive  him 
of  all  his  happinefs  j  is  too  deplorable  for  any 
words  to  reprefent. 

It  is  eafy  to  live  well  among  good  people.  But 
fhew  me  the  man,  who  can  preferve  his  temper, 
his  wifdom,  and  his  virtue,  in  fpite  of  drong 
temptation  and  univerfal  example. 

It  is  hardly  credible  what  acquifitions  in  know- 
ledge one  may  make,  by  carefully  huftanding  and 
properly  applying  every  fpare  moment. 

Are  you  content  to  be  for  ever  undone,  if  you 
diould  happen  not  to  live  till  the  time  you  have 
fet  for  repentance  ?  If  fo,  put  it  off  a  little  longer, 
and  take  your  chance. 

It  is  a  fliame,  if  any  pcrfon  poorer  than  you 
is  more  contented  than  you. 

Strive 
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Strive  to  excel  in  what  is  truly  noble.  Medi- 
ocrity is  contemptible. 

Judge  of  books,  as  of  men.  There  is  none 
wholly  faultlcfs,  or  perfcft.  That  produdion 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  valuable  one,  by  the  pcrufal 
of  which  a  judicious  reader  may  be  the  wifer  and 
better  •,  and  is  not  to  be  defpifed  for  a^fcw  defi- 
ciencies, or  inconfiftencies. 

Do  not  think  of  lying  for  the  truth,  or  work* 
ing  the  works  of  the  Devil  for  God's  fake. 

Honefty  fometimes  fails :  But  it  is  becaule 
diligence  or  abilities  are  wanting.  Otherwife  ic 
is  naturally  by  far  an  over-match  for  cunning. 

A  bad  reputation  will  lye  a  ftumbling- block 
in  your  way  to  rifing  in  life,  and  will  difable  you 
from  doi«g  good  to  others. 

If  c<'er  you  was  dangeroufly  ill,  what  fault  or 
folly  lay  heavieft  upon  your  mind  ?  Take  care  to 
root  it  out,   without  delay,  and  without  mercy. 

An  unjuft  acquifition  is  like  a  barbed  arrow, 
that  muft  be  drawn  backward  with  horrible  an- 
guifli ;  elfe  it  will  be  your  deftruftion. 

To  excel  greatly  in  muGc,  drawing,  dancing, 
the  pedantic  parts  of  learning,  play,  and  other 
accompliflimeats  rather  ornamental  than  ufeful, 
is  beneath  a  gentleman,  and  fhews,  that  to  ac- 
quire fuch  perfeftion  in  trifles,  he  muft  have  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  a  way  unworthy  the  dignity  of 
his  ftation.  The  peculiar  accomplifliments,  ia 
which  a  man  of  rank  ought  to  fliine,  are  know, 
leclge  of  the  world,  acquired  by  hiftory,  travel, 

convcrfation. 
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converfation,  and  bufinds ;  of  the  conilitution, 
incerefl:,  and  laws  of  his  country  •»  and  of  morab 
and  religion ;.  wichauc  excluding  fuch  a  compe- 
tent underflanding  of  other  fubjeds,  as  may  be 
coniifteDt  with  a  perfd  maftery  of  the  accom* 
piifliments  «rhich  make  the  gentleman's  proper 
calling. 

The  meaneft  fpirit  may  bear  a  flight  ajS3[iAiiin> 
And  in  beaming  a  great  calamity,  there  is  great 
glory »  and  a  great  reward. 

A  wife  man  wUl  improve  by  ftudyiog  his  own 
paft  follies.  For  every  flip  will  diicover  £>me 
weaknefe  ftill  uncorre^bsd,  which  occafioned  his 
mifbehaviour  (  and  will  fet  him  upon  efie&ually 
redreOTing  every  failure. 

There  is  fomewhat  arch  in  the  Raman  catho* 
lies  putting  their  carnivals  before  Lent.  Mirth 
is  ^generally  the  prelude  of  repentance. 

To  heiirawn  into  a  fault  fliews  hiiman  frailty^ 
To  be  habitually  guilty  of  folly  fliews  a  cor- 
rupt mind.  To  love  vice  in  others  is  the  fpirit 
of  a  devil,  rather  than  a  man  ;  being  the  pure, 
difintcrefted  love  of  vice,  for  its  own  fake.  Yet 
there  are  fuch  charafters. 

Remember,  your  bottle- companions  will  not 
bear  you  company  at  your  death ;  nor  lighten 
your  fentence  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment. 
Let  the  vicious  therefore  go  alone  at  prefent  j 
ftnce  their  company  may  heighten,  but  will  not 
abate  your  puniihment. 

Proof? 
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Proofs  of  genuine  repentance  are,  abftainitig 
from  all  temptations  to  the  fame  vice;  tho- 
rough reformation ;  and  all  poflible  repara- 
tion. 

Take  care  of  thofe  vices  which  refemble  vir- 
tues. 

To  abufc  the  poor  for  his  poverty  is  to  infult 
God's  providence. 

Seek  virtue  rather  than  riches.  You  may 
be  fure  to  acquire  the  firft  ;  but  cannot  promife 
for  the  latter.  No  one  can  rob  you  of  the  firft 
without  your  confent  5  you  may  be  deprived  of 
the  latter  a  hundred  ways.  The  firft  will  gain  you 
the  efteem  of  all  good  and  wife  men  ;  the 
latter  will  get  you  flatterers  enough ;  but  not 
one  real  friend.  The  firft  will  abide  by  you  for 
ever ;  the  latter  will  leave  you  at  death,  to  ftiift, 
as  you  can,  for  eternity. 

Moral  truths  are  as  certain  as  mathematical. 
It  is  as  certain,  that  good  is  not  evil,  nor  evil 
good,  as  that  a  part  is  lefs  than  the  whole,  or  that 
a  circle  is  not  a  triangle. 

What  matter  what  you  know,  if  you  do  not 
know  yourfelf  ? 

It  is  pity  that  moft  people  overdo  either  the 
adive  or  contemplative  part  of  life.  To  be  con- 
tually  iramerfed  in  bufinefs,  is  the  way  to  be- 
come forgetful. of  every  thing  truly  noble  and 
liberal.  To  be  wholly  eng^ed  in  ftudy,  is  to 
lofe  a  great  part  of  the  ufcfulnefs  of  a  focial  na- 
ture.   How  much  better  would  it  be,  if  people 

would 
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would  temper  adion  with  contemplation,  and 
ufe  adion  as  a  relief  to  ftudy  ? 

You  may  eafily  know,  whether  you  are  in 
earneft  about  reforming,  and  living  virtuoufly. 
If  you  be,  you  will  fly  from  every  temptation  to 
vice,  and  carefully  purfue  every  help  to  virtue.- 
As  you  may  know  whether  you  love  money,  by 
obferving,  whether  you  carefully  purfue  the 
means  for  getting  and  cautioufly  avoid  occafions 
of  expence  or  lofs. 

Never  force  nature.  When  ftudy  becomes  a 
burden,  give  it  over  for.  that  time.  You  will 
not  improve  by  it,  if  it.  goes  againft  the  grain.  ' 

Preferve,  if  you  can,  the  efi:eem  of  the  wife 
and  good.  But  more  efpecially  your  own.  Con- 
fidcr  how  deplorable  a  condition  of  mind  you 
will  be  in,  when  your  confcience  tells  you,  you 
are  a  villains 

.  It  is  not  eating  a  great  quantity  of  food,  that 
nouri(hes  moft  :  Nor  devouring  of  books,  that 
gives  folid  knowledge.  It  is  what  you  digeft, 
that  feeds  both  body  and  mind.  Have  your 
learning  in  your  head ;  and  not  in  your  li- 
brary. 

You  had  better  find  out  one  of  your  own 
weaknefles,  than  ten  of  your  neighbour's. 

There  is  only  one  fingle  objed  you  ought  to 
purfue  at  all  adventures :  That  is  virtue :  All 
other  things  are  to  be  fought  conditionally. 
What  fort  of  man  muft  he  be,  who  refolvcs  to 
be  rich,  or  great,  at  any  rate  ? 

If 
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If  you.  give  only  with  a  view  to  the  gratitude 
of  thofe  you  oblige,  you  deferve  to  meet  with 
ingratitude.  If  you  give  from  truly  difintercfted 
motives,  you  will  not  be  difcouraged  or  tired 
out- by  the  word  returns. 

Rather  be  the  bubble,  than  the  biter. 

Do  your  duty,  if  the  world  fhould  laugh. 
Obedience  to  the  Almighty  Governor  of  the 
univerfe,  is  what  one  would  hardly  think,  fhould 
draw  ridicule  upon  a  man.  But  however,  if  men 
will  be  fo  abfurdj  as  to  laugh  at  you  for  what 
is  your  greateft  wifdom;  wait  patiently  the  final 
iffue,  and  then  it  will  be  feen  who  afted  the  ridi- 
culous part. 

If  it  fhould  be  hard  to  do  your  duty,  it  is 
evidently  not  impoflSble.  To  mention  hone 
of  the  Chriftian  heroes,  there  is  not  a  virtue 
which  the  Heathens  have  not  fhewn  to  be  prac- 
ticable. Do  nor  pretend  that  a  Chriftian  cannot 
be  chafte,  when  you  know  that  young  Scipio 
bravely  refitted  a  moll  powerful  temptation  of 
that  kind,  in  yielding  to  which,  he  would  have 
a6led  only  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times. 
Do  not  pretend  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  Chrif- 
tian to  forgive  injuries,  when  you  know,  that 
Pkocion,  going  to  fufllr  death  unjuftly,  charged 
it  upon  his  fon,  with  his  latt  breath,  that  he 
fhould  (lievv  no  relentment  againft  his  father's 
pcrfecutors.  Do  notexcufc  yourfclf  in  giving  up 
the  truth,  through  fear  of  offending  thofe,  on 
whom  you  depend,  when  you  know  that  Attilius 

Rcgulus 
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Regulus  gave  bunfelf  up  to  tortures,  -and  death, 
rather  than  falfify  his  word  even  to  his  enemies. 
\jti  it  not  be  faid  that  a  Chriilian,  with  his  clear 
views  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  (ball  be  over* 
come  with  afflidion,  or  impioufly  murmur  againft 
the  great  difpofer  of  all  things,  when  we  find  an 
Epi^ciuSj  funk  in  mifery  and  flavery,  vindicat- 
ing the  Divine  difpofal  of  himfelf,  and  fubduing 
his  mind  to  the  difpenfations  of  Providence.  Do 
not  excufe  yourfelf  from  a  little  expence,  trou* 
ble,  or  hazard  of  ill-will,  for  the  general  good, 
when  you  know,  that  a  Leonidas^  a  Calpurnius 
Flamma^  the  Deciu  stnd  hundreds  more,  volun* 
tarily  devoted  themfelves  to  de(lru£iion,  to  fave 
their  country.  If  you  pretend  to  be  a  Chriftian, 
that  is,  to  profefs  the  mod  pure  and  moil:  fub* 
lime  principles  in  the  world,  do  not  infamoufly 
fall  fhort  of  the  perfcdion  of  un-enlightened 
Heathens. 

If  a  temptation  folicits,  think  whether  you 
would  yield  to  it,  if  you  knew  you  fliould  die 
next  day. 

Be  affured,  whatever  you  may  think  now, 
when  you  come  to  a  death- bed,  you  will  think 
you  have  given  yourfelf  up  too  much  to  plea* 
fures,  and  other  worldly  purfuits,  and  be  forry 
that  you  had  fo  large  a  (hare  of  them. 

A  good  man  has  nothing  to  fear :  A  bad  man 
every  thing. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  keep  the  mean  between  tern- 

porizing  too  much,  and  giving  a  proper  teftinno- 

2  ny 
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ny  for  decency  and  virtue,  when  one  fees  .them 
outraged. 

Do  not  regard  any  perfon's  opinion  of  you» 
againfl  your  own  knowledge. 

Obferve,  whether  vice  does  not  deform  the 
moft  amiable  pcrfons. 

Cuftom  will  have  the  fame  efied,  with  ref- 
pe£fc  to  death,  as  to  other  frightful  thbgs ;  it 
will  take  off  its  terror. 

To  underftand  a  fubjedt  well,  read  a  fett  of  the  < 
bed  authors  upon  it ;  make  an  abftrad  of  it ; 
and  talk  it  over  with  the  judicious. 

There  are  no  little  (ins. 

It  is  in  any  man's  power  to  be  contented ;.  of 
very  few  to  be  rich.  The  firft  will  infallibly 
make  you  happy  ;  which  is  more  than  you  can 
depend  on  from  the  latter. 

He  who  begins  foon  to  be  good,  it  like  to  be 
very  good  at  laft. 

Take  care  not  to  go  to  the  brink  of  vice,  left 
you  fall  down  the  precipice. 

If  you  have,  or  have  not,  a  chance  for  happi- 
nefs  in  the  next  life,  it  cannot  fignify  much  how 
you  pafs  the  prefent.  Would  you  pity  a  perfon, 
who  was  obliged  to  travel  in  bad  weather,  and 
put  up  with  mean  accommodations,  as  he  was 
going  to  take  poflellion  of  a  fine  eftate?  Or 
would  you  envy  6ne,  who  had  a  pleafant  day  to 
go  to  execution  ? 

If  you  have  the  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good, 
do  not  trouble  yourfclf  about  the  reft.    And  if 

you 
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you  have  not  even  that,  let  the  approbation  of  a 
well-informed  confciencc  make  you  eafy  in  tht 
meati  ^hile.  Time  will  come,  when  you  may 
command  the  other:  I  mean  when  you  have  had 
the  public  approbation  of  an  infallible  Judge  be- 
fore angels  and  men. 

A  good  man  gets  good  out  of  evil.  A  wicked 
man  turns  good  to  evil. 

Fafhion  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  matters  of 
any  greater  confequence  than  the  cut  of  a  coat, 
or  a  cap.  Numbers  do  not  alter  right  and  wrong. 
If  it  fhould  be  the  fafhion  of  this  world  to  ad 
foolifhly  and  wickedly,  depend  on  it,  the  fafhion 
of  the  next  will  be,  for  virtue  to  be  rewarded 
and  vice  to  be  puniihed. 

If  you  can  find  a  place,  where  you  may  be  hid 
from  God,  and  your  confclence,  do  there  what 
you  will. 

Obedience  is  the  great  lefTon  to  be  taught  chil- 
dren. It  is  what  the  All- wife  Teacher  would 
bring  mankind  to. 

If  you  aft  only  with  a  view  to  praife,  you  dc- 
ferve  none. 

Liften  to  confcience,  and  it  will  tell  you,  whe- 
ther you  really  do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
Virtue  in  theory  only,  is  not  virtue. 
That  bad  habits  are  not  quite  unconquerable, 
is  evident  from  DemqftheneSy  Cicero^  and  many 
others :  But  that  they  are  very  troublefome  to 
deal  with,  and  grow  always  ftronger  and  ftronger, 
iiniverfal  experience  proves  too  llifEcicntly. 

Do 
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t)on*t  deceive  ydurfelf :  The  true  preparation 
for  death,  is  not  living  at  random  to  threefcore^' 
and  then  retiring  from  the  world,  and  giving  up 
a  few  of  the  laft  years  of  life  to  prayer  and  re- 
pentance :  But  cultivating  in  your  mind,  from 
the  beginning,  the  fubftantial  virtues,  which  are 
the  true  ornament  of  a  worthy  charafler,  and 
which  naturally  fit  for  endlefs  happinefs. 

He  only  is  truly  virtuous,  who  would  be  fb, 
if  he  had  no  profpedt  of  gaining  more  happinefs 
by  virtue  than  vice :  though  at  the  fame  tinrie,  it 
is  reafonable,  and  commendable,  td  have  a  due 
refpeft  to  the  recompence  of  reward,  a$  things 
are  at  prefcnt  Conftituted. 

The  lot  of  mankind  upon  an  average  is  won- 
derfully equal.  The  diftribution  of  happinefs  is 
not  fo  irregular,  as  appears  at  firft  view.  There 
cannot  Indeed  be  any  great  inequality  in  the  diftri- 
bution of  what  is  fo  inconfidcrable  as  the  tem- 
poral happinefs  enjoyed  by  mankind.  The  con-* 
tented,  retired,  and  virtuous  man  hasthebeft  (hare. 

Who  could  imagine  it  pofTible  to  forget  death, 
which  every  objeft  puts  one  in  mind  of,  and  every 
moment  brings  nearer? 

What  a  ftrange  condition  a  man  muft  be  in, 
whofe  judgment  and  pra6iice  are  at  variance.  IF 
^  man  docs  not  perfectly  agree  with  his  >yife, 
they  can  fometimes  avoid  one  another's  company, 
and  fo  be  eafy. "  But  can  one  run  away  froni 
himfelf? 
Vol.  II.  T  Of 
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'    Of  all  virtues,  patience  is  oftneft  wanted.  How 
unhappy  mud  he  be,  who  is  wholly  unfurnUhed 
with  what  is  wanted  every  moment  ? 

He,  who  endeavours  to  drown  thought,  and 
(lifle  confcience,  or  who  goes  on  in  expenfive  li- 
ving, without  looking  into  his  affairs,  is  about 
as  wife,  as  he  who  (bould  (hut  his  eyes,  and  then 
run  toward  the  precipice,  as  if  his  not  feeing  the 
dangicr  would  annihilate  it. 

That  the  ways  of  virtue  are  preferable  to  tbofe 
of  vice,  is  evident,  in  that  we  do  not  find  peo« 
pie  in  old  age,  ficknefs,  or  on  a  death-bed,  re- 
penting, that  they  have  lived  too  virtuoufly ;  but 
the  contrary.  This  is  a  general  confeflion  from 
mankind,  at  a  time  when  they  certainly  are  fin* 
cere..  And  they  would  give  the  fame  teftimony 
to  virtue  at  other  times,  if  they  could  difengage 
themfelves  from  the  prejudices  and  paflions, 
which  blind  them. 

A  good  man,  when  he  comes  to  die,  has  no- 
thing to  do,  but  to  die. 

Perhaps  no  created  nature  couU  be  happy, 
without  having  experienced  the  contraft  of  un-' 
happinefs. 

As  no  character  is  more  venerable  than  that  of 
a  wife  old  man,  fonone  is  more  contemptible 
than  that  of  an  old  fool. 

It  makes  wretched  work,  when  the  married 
pair  come  to  difputing  about  privilege  and  fu- 
periority. 

There 
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There  is  nothing  more  foolilh  than  fpr  thofe 
to  fall  out,  who  muft  live  together,  as  hviiband 
and  v/ife,  and  fuch  near  relations.  But  there  is 
no  falling  out  without  fbliy  on  one  fide  or  other, 
or  both. 

The  folly  of  fome  people  in  convcrfation,  is 
beneath  criticifm.  The  only  way  of  anfwering 
them,  is  to  go  out  of  hearing. 

Confider  with  yourielf,  whether  the  wife  and 
good  would  value  you  more  or  lefs,  than  chey  do 
now,  if  they  knew  your  whole  charafter. 

It  is  well  when  old  people  know  that  they  arc 
dd.  Many,  on  the  contrary,  ftill  affcfl:  to  fee 
themfelves  off  as  unimpaired  in  abilities  both  bo- 
dily and  mental,  long  enough  after  they  have 
outlived  themfelves. 

It  is  neceflary  often  to  find  fault.  And  the 
only  way  to  do  it,  fo  a$  to  be  regarded,  is  to 
keep  up  your  own  dignity.  A  mafter,  who 
blufters  and  fwears  at  his  fervant,  is  defpifed ; 
while  he  who  reproves  with  mildnefs  and  gravity 
is  likely  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed. 

What  embitters  the  common  accidents  of  life 
to  moft  people  is,  their  entertaining  a  fbolifh  no- 
tion, that  calamities  are  unnatural,  and  that  we 
have  a  right  to  the  pleafures  of  life.  Whereas 
the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  is,  that  afflidion  is  what 
we  greatly  need,  and  richly  deJerve,  and  that  the 
pleafures  of  life  are  the  mere  gift  of  God,  which 
therefore  he  may  with- hold,  or  bcftow  as  he  feci 
fit. 

T  a  The 
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The  ufe  of  reading  is,  to  fettle  your  judgment : 
■not  to  confound  it  by  a  variety  of  opinions,  nor 
to  enflavc  it  by  authority. 

If  you  will  not  liften  to  calm  reafon,  take  care 
left  you  be  made  to  feel  the  rod  of  fevere  afflic- 
tion. If  God  loves  you,  he  will  drive  you  from 
your  follies,  if  you  will  not  be  drawn  from  them. 

If  you  are  ever  fo  fure  that  you  ought  to  re- 
fent  an  injury,  at  Icaft  put  off  your  refentment, 
till  you  cool.  You  will  gain  every  end  better  by 
that  means,  and  can  lofe  nothing  by  going  cau- 
tioufly  and  deliberately  to  work ;  whereas  you 
may  do  yourfelf,  or  your  neighbour,  great  mifchief 
by  proceeding  rafhly  and  haftily. 

If  you  find,  you  cannor  hold  your  own  with 
the  world,  without  making  (hipwreck  of  confci- 
^ncc  and  integrity;  retire  in  time,  with  a  flock 
of  honefty,  rather  than  continue  in  bufincfs,  to 
retire  at  iaft  with  a  ftock  of  wealth,  which  will 
not  yield  you  happinefs,  when  your  integrity  is 


gone. 


The  giver  is  the  creditor ;  the  receiver  the 
debtor.  Had  you  not  better  be  the  former  than 
the  latter  ? 

Married  people  ought  to  confider,  that  the 
jveeping  up  of  mutuaMove  and  peace,  is  of  more 
conlequence,  than  any  point,  which  either  the 
•one  or  the  other  can  want  to  gain,  where  life  or 
fortune  are  not  engaged.  Let  the  hufband  con- 
iidtr,  that  it  fuits  his  fuperior  wifdom  to  yield  to 

the 
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the  weaker  in  ordinary  cafes.  Let  the  wife  re- 
member,  fhe  folemnly  promifed  to,obey. 

The  devil  is  feared  and  hated.  • 

.  The  confcioufnefs  of  having  adled  from  prin- 
ciple, and  without  the  praife,  or  privity,  of  any 
perfon  whatever,  is  a  pleafure  fuperior  to  all  that 
applaufe  can  yield. 

Why  do  you  dcfire  riches  and  grandeur  ?.  Be^ 
caufe  you  think  they  will  bring  happinefs  with 
them.  The  very  thing  you  want  is  now  in 
your  power.  You  have  only  to  ftudy  content- 
ment. 

•  Don't  be  frighted,  if  misfortune  ftalks  into 
your  humble  habitation.  She  fometimes  takes 
the  liberty  of  walking  into  the  prefence- chamber 
of  kings. 

Be  open  with  prudence.  Be  artful  with  inno* 
cence :  Wife  as  the  ferpent  5  harmlefs  as  the 
dove.  If  either  of  thefe  two  qualities  mufl*  pre- 
dominate, by  all  means  let  it  be  the  latter.  ^ .  ^ 

It  is  a  (hameful  wickednefs,  common. in  trade, 
to  conceal  the  faults,  or  artfully  heighten  the 
good  qualities,  of  what  one  wants  to  fell,  or  to 
difparage  any  article  one  has  a  mind  to  buy,  in 
order  to  have  it  the  cheaper.  That  trader,  who 
cannot  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  fay,  God, 
who  knows  all  things,  knows,  J  ufc  my  neigh- 
bour as  1  would  wilh  to  be  ufed  ;  is  no  other,  in 
plain  EngUJhj  than  a  downright  knave. 

To   love  a  woman  merely  for  her  beauty,  is 
loving  a  corpfe  for  the  fake  of  its  being  covered 

T  3  with 
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with  a  fair  fkin.    If  the  lotrdy  body  ha«  a  bad 
foul  in  it,  it  becomes  then  an  objefl:  of  avcrfioft  j 
not  of  affcftion. 

Never  think  yourfclf  out  of  danger  of  a  difor- 
der  of  body  by  ficknefs,  or  of  the  mind  by  paf- 
fion. 

Thofe,  who  have  not  courage  to  rtfift  falhkm^ 
would  ill  refill  tortures. 

Nothing  ^can  materially  hurt  you,  but  what 
hurts  your  virtue. 

When  we  hear  of  one  dead  fuddettly,  we  &tt 
furprized.  Whereas  the  great  wonder  is,  that  a 
machine  of  Aiich  frail  materials,  and  ej^uifite 
workmanfiiip  as  the  human  body  is^  ihould  hold 
in  motion  for  an  hour  together* 

Let  a  man  confider  what  the  general  turn  of 
his  thoughts  is.  It  is  that  which  chiradtcrifcs  the 
man.  He  who  thinks  oftneft,  and  dwells  longeft^ 
on  worldly  things,  is  an  earthly  man.  He, 
whofe  mind  is  habitually  employed  in  divine  ton*- 
templation,  is  an  heavenly  man. 

Abfolute  refignation  to  the  divine  dii^faf, 
teaches  neither  to  defire  to  live,  nor  to  die. 

In  proportion  to  the  grief  and  fhame,  which  a 
bad  aflion  would  have  caufed  you,  fuch  will  be 
your  joy,  and  triumph,  on  refleding,  that  you 
have  bravely  refifted  the  temptation. 
•  Are  not  the  great  happieft,  when  moft  free  of 
the  incumbrances  of  greatnefs  ^  Is  there  then  any 
happincfs  in  greatnefs  ? 

Forgive 
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Forgive  others,  who  have  fallen,  and  be  on 
your  guard,  left  you  yourfelf  fall.     The  angeU- 
in  heaven,  and  the  firft  of  our  fpecies  in  inno- 
cence, have  fallen. 

The  hand  of  time  heals  all  dileafes.  Human. 
nature  cannot  long  continue  in  violent  anger, 
grief,  or  diftrefs  of  any  kind«  Spare  yourfelf 
immoderate  uneafinefs.  The  time  will  come, 
when  all  thefe  things,  which  now  engage  you  fo 
much,  will  be,  aa  if  they  never  had  been ;  ex- 
cept your  own  charadcr  for  virtue,  or  vice. 

If  you  live  fuch  a  life,  that  you  may  be  able, 
upon  rational  grounds,  to  be  patient  at  the  lad 
hour,  when  your  near  friends  lofe  all  patience, 
you  will  fliew  yourfelf  a  true  hero. 

Don't  be  uneafy,  if  you  cannot  matter  all  fci» . 
ence.  You  may  eafily  know  enough  to  be  good, 
and  happy. 

He  who  fufiers  lutt  to  tteal  away  his  youth, 
ambition  his  manhood,  and  avarice  his  old  age, 
may  lament  too  late,  the  fhor^nels  of  the  ufeful 
part  of  his  life. 

If  you  have  a  family,  it  is  no  more  allowable, 
that  you  fquander  away  your  fubftance,  than  for 
a  fteward  to  embezzle  the  eftate,  of  which  he 
is  manager.  You  are  appointed  tteward  to  y6ur 
children  ;  and  if  you  negled  to  provide  for  chem, 
be  it  at  your  peril. 

A  truly  great  mind,  from  mere  reverence  for 
itfelf,  would  not  defcend  to  think  a  bafe  thought, 
if  it  was  never  to  be  known  to  God,  or  man* 

T  4  This 
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This  book  is  not  likely  to  be  read  by  any^ 
Dvhoie  ftation  in  life  is  not  fuch,  that  thoufands, 
and  tDiliions  of  mankind  would  think  worthy  of 
envy.  It  will  then  be  very  flrange,  if  it  (hould 
be  read  by  any  difcon tented  pcrfon. 

He  that  has  no  (h^me,  has  no  grace. 

Before  you  think  of  retiring  from  the  world, 
he  fure,  that  yoir  are  fit  for  retirement.  In  or- 
der to  which  it  is  neceiTary,  that  you  have  a 
mind  (b  compofed  by  prudence,  reafon,  and  re- 
ligion^  that  it  may  bear  being  looked  into;  a 
tprn  to  rural  life ;  and  a  love  for  ftudy. 

He^  who  is  free  from  any  immediate  diftrefs, 
and  cannot  be  happy  now,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to 
think  he  ever  dial],  unlefs  he  changes  the  tem- 
per of  his  mind,  which  is  what  hinders  his  hap- 
pincfs  at  prefcnt. 

Do  not  grieve  for  him  who  is  departed  out  of 
4  troublefome  and  dangerous  (late  into  a  better. 
If  a  relation,  or  an  acquaintance,  is  gone  into  the 
Other  world,  wholly  unprepared  for  it,  his  cafe  is 

truly  lamentable. 

The  advantage  our  padions  have  over  us,  is 
owing  to  ourfelvcs.  We  may  eafily  gain  fuch  a; 
l^nowledgepf  our  own  weaknefs,  as  tg  feel  them 
rifmg,  before  they  be  got  to  the  heighth.  And. 
ijc.is  our  own  fault,,  if. we  do  not  reftrain  them  in 
fime. 

The  moft  violent  (haking  will  not  make  the 
jirnpid  water,  in  a  glafs,  muddy.  But  a  little, 
(tiftuxbande.will  defile:  that  in  the  well,  or  rivers 
;      ;        ^  :.  If 
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If  it  were  not  for  the  impurity  in  the  mind  itfelf, 
the  fliock  of  temptation  would  have  no  effeft. 

Whoever  knows  his  own  weak ncfles,  and  has 
the  fenfe  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  them,  will 
find  himfelf  as  fully  employed,  in  his  oWn  mind, 
as  a  phyfician  In  an  hofpital. 

It  may  not  be  in  your  power  to  excel  many 
people  in  riches,  honours,  or  abilities  :  But  you 
may  excel  thoufands  in  what  is  incomparably 
more  valuable,  I  mean,  fubftantial  goodnefs  of 
heart  and  life.  Hither  turn  your  ambition.  Here 
is  an  objeft  worthy  of  it. 

Nothing  is  of  any  value  to  you,  that  you  make 
a  bad  ufe  of. 

You  cannot,  you  fay,  find  time  to  examine 
yourfelf,  whether  you  are  prepared  for  death* 
It  is  no  matter,  you  muft  find  time  to  die. 

It  is  no  matter  what  you  fpend  your  life  in,  if 
you  negleft  the  very  bufinefs  of  life. 

You  may  acquire  great  knowledge,  and  be  the 
worfe  for  it  at  lad. 

Don't  think  of  giving  a  (hilling,  while  you 
owe  a  pound. 

Shall  hypocrify  get  footing  among  Chriftians  ? 
and  (h^ll  a  Heathen  have  the  charafter  of  having 
rather  dcfired  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  thmight  fo  ? 
.  I  know  no  fight  mone  naufeous  than  that  of  a 
fond  hulband  and  wife,  who  have  not  the  fenfc 
to  behave  properly  to  one  another  before  com-' 
pany  :  Nor  ar^  converfation  more  Ihocking,  than 

thac 
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that  of  a  Inarling  couple,  who  are  continually 

girding  at  one  another. 

Confider,  how  uncommon  it  is  to  live  to  old 
age  *,  and  cake  care  to  hold  yourfelf  in  conftant 
rcadineis  for  death. 

The  unthinking  bulk  of  mankind  arc  ever 
amufing  themfelves  with  fome  purfuit  foreign 
to  themfelves.  A  wife  man  is  ever  looking  in- 
ward. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  he,  who  reads,  converfes, 
and  meditates,  improves  in  knowledge.  By  the 
firft,  a  man  converfes  with  the  dead  ;  by  the  fe- 
cond,  with  the  living  ^  and  by  the  third,  with 
himfelf.  So  that  he  appropriates  to  himfelf  all 
the  knowledge,  which  can  be  got  from  thok 
who  have  lived,  and  from  thofe  now  alive. 

Let  no  man  refufe  a  pardon  to  others,  but  he 
who  does  not  need  it  for  himfelf. 

A  very  ignorant  man  may  have  a  very  learned 
library.  A  very  learned  man  may  be  a  very  con- 
temptible creature. 

If  it  were  fafe  to  put  off  repentance  and  refor- 
mation to  the  very  laft  day  of  life  5  how  do  you 
know,  that  this  is  not  it  ? 

Endeavour  to  do  all  the  good  in  your  power. 
Be  as  adive,  with  prudence,  as  if  you  was  furc 
of  fuccefs.  When  you  meet  a  difappointmenr, 
let  it  not  abate  your  diligence,  nor  put  you  out 
of  humoun  And  when  you  have  done  alU  rer 
member  you  have  only  done  your  duty. 

the 
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The  Dutch  will  not  fuficr  the  fmalleft  breach 
in  their  dykes^  for  fear  of  an  inundation.  Do  not 
you  fuffer  the  fmalleft  pafiage  for  vice  into  your 
heart,  left  you  find  your  virtue  quite  overflowed* 

Do  not  be  unhappy,  if  you  have  not  married 
a  profefled  beauty.  They  gerierally  admire  them- 
felvcs  fo  much,  they  have  no  love  left  for  their 
huft)ands.  Befides,  it  might  not  perhaps  have 
been  very  agreeable  to  you,  to  fee  every  fellow, 
as  you  went  into  public  places,  look  at  your 
wife,  as  if  he  could  devour  her  with  his  eyes. 

Take  no  counfel  with  flefh  and  blood  ;  if  you 
afpire  at  what  is  truly  gre at, 

A  foolifh  youth  makes  a  crazy  old  age. 

Take  care  of  natural  byaflcs,  as  fe]f-k)ve,  plea* 
fure,  &c.  Be  furc,  you  will  always  incline 
enough  toward  the  byafs  fide.  Therefore,  you 
need  have  no  guard  upon  yourfelf  that  way. 

The  angels  are  faid  in  Scripture  to  defire  to 
look  into  the  Chriftian  fcheme,  as  if  to  learn 
fomcwhat.  Do  not  you  then  think  it  beneath 
you  to  learn,  while  you  are  fo  much  inferior  to 
them.  The  moft  knowing  are  the  moft  defirous 
of  knowledge.  The  moft  virtuous  the  moft  de- 
firous of  improvement  in  virtue.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  ignorant  think  themfelvcs  wife  enough  ; 
the  vicious  are  in  their  own  opinion  good  enough. 

In  beftirring  yourfelf  for  the  public  advantage, 

remember,  that,  if  you  fhould  not  accomplifh  all 

that  you  propofe,  you  will  however  have  em- 
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ployed  yourfelf  to  gpod  purpofe,  and  will  not 
/ail  of  your  reward,  if  you  ihould  of  fuccefs. 

Let  no  man  complain  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life, 
but  he  who  can  fay,  he  has  never  mifpent  one 
hour. 

Make  fure,  firft,  and  principally,  of  that 
knowledge,  which  is  neceflary  for  you,  as  a  man, 
and  a  member  of  fociety.  Next,  of  what  is  ne* 
ceffary  in  your  particular  way  of  life.  After* 
wards,  in^prove  yourfelf  in  all  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental knowledge,  as  far  as  your  capacity,  lei- 
fure,  and  fortune  will  allow. 

If  you  would  not  have  afflidlion  vifit  you  twice  i 
liften,  at  once,  to  what  it  teaches. 

Never  caft  your  eye  upon  a  good  man,  with- 
out refolving  to  imitate  him.  Whenever  you  fee 
an-inftance  of  vice  or  folly  in  another,  let  it  be  a 
warning  to  you,  to  avoid  them. 

Where  is  yefterday  now  ?  With  the  years  be- 
fore the  flood.  But,  if  you  have  employed  it 
well,  it  (lands  recorded  above,  to  your  eternal 
honour  and  advantage.  If  you  have  mifpent,  or 
neglefted  it ;  it  will  appear  againll  you  at  the  lad 
day. 

Would  you  have  one  general  univerfal  remedy 
for  all  difeafes  ;  ftudy  religion.  The  only  rational 
ground  of  confolation  in  the  various  diftreflTcs  of 
life  is  the  confideration,  that  religion  propofcs  a 
pofitivc  reward  fiar  bearing  with  dignity,  and 
improving  by  affliftion,  and  that  affii(5tions  are 
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in  truth  our  greatefl:  blefTings,  and  proofs  of  the 
Divine  favour. 

If  you  unhappily  fall  into  fome  fatal  mifcar- 
riage,  which  wounds  your  confcience,  and  makes 
your  life  a  burden  5  confefs  it,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumftances,  to  fome  judicious  and  tender-hearted 
perfon,  in  whofe  fidelity  you  can  confide,  and 
whofe  advice  may  be  of  fervice  to  you.  If  it  be 
of  fuch  a  peculiar  nature,  that  you  do  not  think 
it  prudent  to  confefs  yourfelf  guilty  of  fuch  a 
thing,  fend  a  full  account  of  it,  written  in  a  dif- 
guifed  hand,  defiring  an  anfwer  in  writing. 
When  you  have  theopinionof  a  judicious  perfon 
upon  the  heinoufnefs  of  your  crime;  which  you 
may  find,  you  have  either,  through  felf-love, 
thought  too  (lightly  of,  or,  through  an  exceffive 
tendernefs  of  confcience,  blamed  yourfelf  too 
much  for ;  imprefs  your  mind  properly  with  a 
fenfe  of  your  fault ;  humble  yourfelf  deeply  be- 
fore  God  ;  and  refolve  bravely  no  more  to  be 
guilty  of  fuch  folly.  When  you  have  done  fo, 
and  find  you  can  keep  to  your  refolutions,  it  is 
not  neceffary  that  you  continue  to  afflift  yourfelf 
without  end  for  what  is  irrecoverably  paft.  The 
principal  part  of  repentance  is  reformation. 

I  know  no  way  of  laying  out  a  few  fhillings  to 
more  advantage,  either  for  profit  or  plcafure, 
than  upon  an  entertaining  and  inftrufting  book. 
But  this  expence  is  greatly  overdone  by  fome, 
and  ill  laid  out  by  others. 

While 
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While  you  are  unhappy,  becaufe  your  taylor 
has  not  cut  your  coat  to  your  mind,  many  an 
honeft  man  would  be  glad  to  have  one  that  wonslS 
only  keep  out  the  cold  \  and  cannot.     While  you 
are  in  a  palTion  with  your  cook,  becaufe  he  has 
Ipoiled  you  one  difli  among  fix,  many  a  poor 
family,  who  are  your  feHow- creatures,  and  feU 
low-  Chriftian^,  are  at  a  lofs  for  bread,  to  fupply 
€h€  wants  of  nature.     Think  of  this,  and  gii^ 
over  with  fhame,  your  foolifli  and  impious  com- 
plaints againft  that  goodnefs  of  Providence,  which 
has  placed  you  in  ctrcumftances  fo  much  aboye 
perfons  of  equal  merit  with  yourfelf. 

It  is  the  unbappinefs  of  human  life,  that  in 
every  man's  condud  there  has  always  been  fome 
mifcarriage,  or  fome  misfortune  in  his  circum- 
ftances,  which  has  prevented  his  carrying  his  im- 
provements in  knowledge,  and  virtue,  the  length 
which  might  have  been  wiihed,  or  imagined.  To 
make  the  moft  of  life,  fuch  a  number  of  concur- 
rences are  necefltry,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
feldom  all  fall  to  the  fliare  of  any  one  perfbm 
Health,  long-life,  fortune;  great  and  various 
natural  abilities,  aiid  a  good  difpofition ;  an  ex* 
tenfive  education,  begun  early ;  indefatigable 
diligence  to  carry  on  improvements  i  a  fett  of  ac- 
quaintance capable  of  alfifting  in  the  purfuit  of 
knowledge,  and  of  encouraging  in  virtue  5  and 
happening  to  live  in  an  age  favourable  to  freedom 
of  enquiry.  If  we  confider  the  improvements, 
fome  towering  geniufles  have  made  in  knowledge, 
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and  the  lengths  gone  in  exemplary  virtue  by  ma- 
ny, who  have  laboured  under  innumerable  dif- 
ttdvantages^  we  cannot  help  latnencing,  that  they 
were  not  favoured  by  ProvideiKe  with  the  others, 
nor  imagining  what  innmenie  heights  they  muft, 
in  fome  circumftanccs,  have  reached.  The  moft 
remafkabk  concurrence  of  all  kinds  of  ad^ant- 
agesy  that  ever  was;  and  tlie  moft  fiupendous 
efiedls  in  confequence  of  it,  will  probably,  as 
long  as  this  world  lafb,  be  the  admiration,  ar>d 
delight,  of  all  who  are  judges  of  the  fublime  }a- 
boiirs  of  the  greatefl  of  phibfophers,  ami  beft  of 
men,  the  glory  of  our  country,  and  of  human 
nature.  Yet  even  in  him  (though  a  fort  of  fope- 
rior  being,  when  compared  with  the  reft  of  the 
fpecies)  it  is  polfible^o  icnag^ne  fome  circumii^n- 
ces  di&rent,  and  to  the  advantage.  To  ^vhat 
hdghts  then  may  our  nature  rife  in  future  ftates, 
when  every  pofiible  advantage  ftall  concur  i 

Do  not  pretend  to  negled:  or  trifle  with  your 
doty,  unlcfs  you  have  found  out  unquefttonaUe 
and  demonftrative  proof^  that  the  general  knft 
of  mankind  i^  all  ages  and  tactions,  that  virtue  is 
the  perfection  of  humain  naiiDutre,  and  the  fure  Vay 
CO  happii^efs,  md  vice  the  contrary;;  is  a  grofs 
abfurdity  and  falibood ;  chat,  cbe  Bible  is  a  fo- 
gery  ^  and  diat  ithe  belief  of  a  judgment  'to  c^me 
is  a  dream.  If  you  be  not  as  fure  of  atl  this,  zz 
that  twice  tm)  are  four,  if  there  be  the  fmalleft 
polCbdlity  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  it  is  the  very 
^iperation  of  midjaefs  to  run  the  ieaft  hazard  of 
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the  deftruftion  of  your  foul  by  living  a  wicked 
life. 

Death-bed  repentance,  and  death-bed  charity 
arc  much  of  a  kind.  Men  give  up  their  vices 
and  their  money,  when  they  can  keep  them  no 
longer. 

Can  any  .perfon  fcrioufly  think  that  he  was 
formed  capable  of  reafon,  virtue,  and  religion, 
only  to  eat,  drink,  divert  himfelf,  and  die  ? 

Accuftom  yourfclf  to  the  ftrid  obfervance  of 
your  duty  in  all  refpefts,  and  it  will  in  time  be 
as  troublefome  to  omit,  or  to  violate  it,  as  it  is 
to  many  people  to  praftifc  it.' 

Study  to  grow  every  day  wifer  and  better.  For 
every  day  brings  you  nearer  to  death. 

It  is  ftrange  to  hear  unthinking  people  defcant 
upon  the  aftions  of  men  of  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged abilities,  and  to  fee  them  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  they  have  afted  a  part  entirely  inconfift- 
ent  with  their  known  charafters ;  which  people 
very  rarely  do,  and  which  it  is  therefore  very  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe.  If  you  were  told  of  a  mi- 
fer's  having  done  a  generous  thing,  would  you 
not  be  apt  either  to  doubt  the  faft,  or  to  con- 
clude, that  it  muft  have  appeared  to  him  a  likely 
way  of  getting  fomewhat  ?  If  you  were  told  of  a 
very  paffionate  man's  bearing  an  infult  with  ex- 
emplary patience  ;  would  you  not  be  furprizcd  ? 
Why  then  fliould  you  rafhly  give  into  the  belief, 
that  a  perfon,  whofe  good  underftanding  you  arc 
apprized  of,  has  played  the  fool  ?  or  one,  whofe 
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iotegrity  is  known  to  you,  ba$  a&ed  a  treacihero^s 
.  pare  ?  Hear  the  accufed  before  you  condemn. 

Value  le^ifning  as  much  as  you  pleafe*  But 
remember,  a  judicious  thinker  is  incompjur^b^ 
fuperior  to  a  great  re;^dcr. 

What  can  be  more  .monilrous  than  the  com- 

.  ....  .    ' 

xnon  excufes  for  unfaithfulness  to  the  marriage- 
bed  ?  People  give  their  vows  to  one  another  in 
the  moft  folemn  manner;  and  then  their  firft 
work  is  to  think  bow  ,fo  l^reak  them.  They 
.  marry  for  better  for  worfc ;  for  richer  or  poorer^ 
younger  or  older ;  handfQtqer  or  plainer.  And 
then,  when  they  come  to  repent  oif  ,their  ra0i 
choice,  they  pretend  to  excu&.the  breach  of  fp- 
lemn  vows  by  the  pretext  pf  de&ds  thqy  find  ip 
one  another^  pf  \9fkich  it^is  whplly  ,fheir  owp 
fault  if  they  were. not  fuffickntly  apprized  t^cforp 
their  coming  together. 

To  defeat  calumny,  i.  Dclpifc  it.  To  feera 
difturbed  about  it,  is  the  way  to  make  it  be  be* 
lievcd.  And  dabbing  your  defamer  will  not 
prove  you  innocent.  2.  Live  an  exemplary  life, 
^nd  then  your  general  good  charadber  will  over- 
power it,  3.  Speak  tenderly  of  every  body, 
even  of  your  defam'crs,  and  ^ou  will  make  the 
whole  world  cry.  Shame  on  them,  who  can  find 
in  their  hearts  to  injure  one  fo  inofi^enfive. 

You  fay,  your  misfortunes  are  hard  to  bear. 

Your  vices  arc  likewife  hard  to  be  forgiven.     Is 

it  terrible  to  think  of  your  fufFering  pain,  ficknefs^ 

poverty,  or  the  lofs  of  dear  friends  or  relations  ? 

Vol.il  U  It 
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It  is  more  terrible  to  think  of  your  having  of- 
fended the  1  nfinitely  great  and  good  Creator,  Pre- 
ferver,  and  Judge  of  the  world,  your  kind  and 
bountiful  Father  and  bed  Friend.  Is  pain  a  great 
evil  ?  Vice  is  a  greater.  It  is  rebellion  againft 
the  Supreme  authority  of  the  univerfe.  Is  the 
lofs  of  a  beloved  wife  like  tearing  limb  from 
limb  ?  So  is  faUhood,  cruelty,  or  ingratitude 
like  unhinging  the  univerfe,  and  bringing  chaos 
back  again.  For  they  tend  to  univerfal  diforder, 
and  the  deftruftion  of  the  creation  of  God.  Do 
you  Ihuddcr  at  the  thought  of  poverty  or  difeafe? 
Think  with  what  eye  infinite  Purity  muft  behold 
wickednefs ;  with  what  abhorrence  abfolute  Per- 
Jeftion  mud  fee  the  ruin  produced  in  his  works 
by  irregularity  and  vice.  Do  you  defirc  to  efcape 
mifery  ?  Fly  from  fin.  Do  you  wifh  to  avoid 
punifhment  ?  Above  all  things  avoid  wickednefs, 
the  caufe  of  it. 
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Of  Revealed  ReligioNt 

INTRODUCTION. 

THAT  it  is  in  itfelf  agreeable  to  teftitudc, 
necelTary  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 

and  the  tcquifite  eoncurrcn'ce  of  moral  agents  with 
the  general  fchcme  of  the  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  that  we  ftudy  above  all  things  to  perform 
our  whoie  duty,  viz.  Taking  proper  care  of  our 
bodies  and  of  our  minds^  loving  our  feIlow-crca« 
tures  as  ourfelves,  and  loving  and  ferving  our 
Creator ;  that  this  is  our  indifpenfable  duty,  and 
that  the  habitual  negleA^  or  violation  of  it,  up- 
on whatever  pretence,  will  expofe  us  to  the  Di- 
vine difpleafure,  as  the  confcientious  obfcrvance 
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of  it  is  mofl;  likely  to  gain  us  his  favour,  and 
confequently  £inal  happinefs;  all  this  appears 
clear  to  human  reafon,  feparate  from  any  confi- 
deration  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  dedu- 
ciblefrom  univerfally  adcnowtbdged  principles. 
And  if  it  may  be  fuppofed  in  the  lowed  dfcgree 
probable,  that  the  kiod  and  merciful  Parent  of 
his  creatures,  who  would  have  all  men  to  be 
faved*  and,  in  acanfif^ency  ^ith  eternal  ahd  m- 
mutable  reftitude,  to  come  to  that  happinefs,  of 
'which  their  «atwe  was  termed  -culpable  i  if  k 
may  be  conceived  in  the  lowcft  degree  probable, 
that  God  fhould  from  the  beginning  have  ordered 
things  fo,  that  one  method,  among  others,  for 
promoting  univerfal  goodnefe  &nd  l^appinefs, 
,  ihould  be,  the  appearance  of  an  exprefs  mefiage, 
or  revelation  from  himfelf,  with  a  fett  of  clearer 
and  more  ftrikirig  inftruftiojis,  than  had  been 
any  other  way  communicated  tp  mankind i  if 
this  be  conceivable  without  any  dircfl:  abftirdity, 
then  is  it  likewlfc  evident  from  the  principles  of 
natural  religion,  or  reafon,  that  it  is  the  indif- 
penfable  duty  of  all  thofe  of  our  fpccics,  to  whom 
any  fuch  fuppofed  Divine  meffage,  or  revda- 
lation,  may  be  ojRred,  to  bellow  the  utmott 
diligence  in  examining  its  pretenfions,  and,  if 
found  fufficient,  to  admit  them  with  tztidor  and 
fmcerity  of  mind,  and  to  receive  the  j^velatipa 
itfelf  with  that  veneration  and  fubmifGon,  which 
it  becomes  dependent  creatdres  to  es^prefs  to  Him 
who  feht  it. 

That 
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That  there  is  nothing  direAly  abfurd,  or  Con- 
tradi^ry  to  reafbn,  in  the  fuppoTition  of  the 
podlbility  of  a  revelation  given  from  God»  fcMr 
the  reformation  and  improvement  of  mankind^ 
is  evident  from  Its  having  been  the  opinion,  and 
the  hope,  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  mankind,  in 
all  ages,  and  various  nations.  Socrates^  PliUo^ 
Confucius^  and  others,  the  bright  and  burning 
lights  of  antiquity,  have  given  their  authprity 
to  the  opinion  of  the  probability  of  a  revdation 
from  God.  They  have  declared,  that  they 
thought  it  an  affair  of  great  confequence  to  re- 
kindle the  li^t  of  reafon,  almofl:  extinguifhed 
by  vice  and  folly ;  to  recall  a  bewildered  race  of 
beings  into  the  way  of  virtue,  to  teach  mankind^ 
with  certainty  and  authority,  bow  tKey  ought, 
to  behave  toward  their  Creator^  fo  as  to  obtain^ 
his  favour,  and  the  pardon  of  their  oflfences. 
They,  who  were  the  bed:  qualified,  of  aUl  un*. 
infpired  men  of  thofe  antient  times,  for  inftruc-. 
ting  mankind,  were  ready  to  own  themfelves  in- 
fufficient  for  the  talk  of  reforming  the  world.: 
And  it  is  notorious,  that  their  .wor;hy  kbaura 
were  in  no  refpcft  adequate  to  the  univerfal,  op 
general  amendment  of  manners,  even  in  the  coun« 
tries  in  which  they  lived,  and  taught.  For  that 
tbemielves  greatly  wanted  inftru£tion,  appears 
plainly  from  what  they  have  writ  upon  fome  of 
the  moft  important  points  of  morals,  as  the  im- 
inortaUty  of  the  foul ;  the  nature,  degree,  and 
continuance  of  the  rewards  and  punilhmcnts  of 
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the  future  ftate,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  fin'.  And  that  their  leffons  (hould 
have  any  confidcrablc  or  powerful  influence  up- 
on the  people  in  general,  was  not  to  be  cxpefted ; 
as  they  could  at  beft  but  give  them,  as  their 
opinions;  reafonable  indeed,  and  clear  in  the 
.main,  to  any  underftanding,  which  Ihould 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  *,  but  backed  with 
no  authoritative  fanftion,  or  Divine  atteftar 
tion,  to  command  attention  and  obedience. 

It  is  evident,  that,  as  there  can  be,  on  one 
banc^,  no  merit  in  believing  what  is  true,  even 
religious  truth,  without  estamination  (for  nothing 
is  virtuous,  or  praife-worthy,  that  is  irrational ; 
'  and  it  is  irrational  to  receive  for  truth  what  one 
has  no  folid  rea/bn  to  think  is  true)  fo  on  the 
other,  to  rejcft  truth,  efpecially  religious  truth, 
on  any  indirefl:  or  difingenuous  account,  or  for 
any  reafon,  befides  fome  unfurmountable  incon- 
fiftency  in  the  doftrine,  or  deficiency  in  the  evi^ 
dence,  is  perverfe  and  wicked.  The  faith,  there- 
fore, that  is  acceptable  to  God,  who  is  alike  the 
Author  of  both  reafon  and  revelation,  is  that  ra- 
tional reception  of  religious  truth,  which  arifes 
from  candid  and  diligent  examination,  and  a  due 
fubmiffion  to  Divine  authority,    And  the  un- 
belief, which  is  condemned  in  Scripture,  is  that 
rejedtion  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  is 
owing  to  prejudice,  negligence,  pride,  or  ^  fatal 
j^ttgchnient  to  vice. 

The 
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The  guilt  of  wilfully  rejefting  or  oppofing 
Divine  truth  muft  be  more  or  lefs  atrocious,  ac- 
cording as  the  advantages  for  enquiry,  and  fatis- 
faftion  upon  the  fubjed,  are  greater,  or  lefi. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  dark  and  barbarous  parts 
of  the  world,  and  even  of  the  countries,  which 
are  over- run  by  popifh  fuperftition,  will  there- 
fore be  found  much  more  excufable  for  their  de- 
ficiencies both  in  faith  and  praftice,  than  we  of 
this  enlightened  age,  and  nation,  who  enjoy 
every  imaginable  advantage  for  free  enquiry,  and 
labour  under  no  kind  of  byas  either  toward  cre- 
dulity or  the  contrary,  but  what  we  choofe  to 
fubjeft  ourfelves  to. 

Befides  our  being  indifpcnfably  obliged  in 
point  of  duty  to  take  the  utmoft  care,  that  a  ge- 
nuine revelation  from  God  do  not  meet  with  ne- 
gled,  much  lefs  difingcnuous  oppofition,  from 
us ;  it  is  alfo  to  be  conOdered,  what  conduct  wif- 
dom  prefcribes  in  fuch  a  cafe.  Were  there  no 
guilt  in  treating  revelation  with  contempt,  or 
oppofition,  yet  no  man  of  prudence  would  wil- 
fully deprive  himfelf  of  any  probable  advantage 
for  information  and  improvement,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might  come.  Nor  will  any  wife  man 
think  lightly  of  a  fchemc  intended,  as  Divine  re- 
velation is,  for  the  important  ends  of  republilh- 
ing,  with  a  fett  of  authoritative  fanftions,  the  re- 
ligion of  nature,  and  fixing  beyond  all  difputc 
the  duty  of  mankind,  and  the  means  for  attain- 
ing their  greatcft  happinefs  i  and  for  communi- 
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eating  to  them  various  important  truths  not 
known  before,  nor  difcovcrable  by  human  reafon. 
That  revelation  has  ef&Aually  done  thefe  things 
will  appear  by  the  general  view  of  it^  that  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  fecond  fediion. 

A  direft,  explicit  law,  given  by  Divmc  autho- 
rity, is  the  very  thing  which  fuch  a  (hort-figfat- 
cd,  and  impcrfeft  order  of  beings  as  mankind, 
were^  peculiarly  in  want  of.    Nor  is  any  method 
fo  fit  for  governing  a  fett  of  creatures  generally 
unqualified  for  reafoning  out,  with  proper  clear* 
.  nefs  and  certainty,  the  means  of  attaimng  happi- 
nefs,  as  adiftind  fy  (tern  of  rules  of  condudt  guarded 
by  proper  fandions.  Is  not  all  human  government 
conftitutcd    on  that  foundation  ?    When  a  new 
jftate  or  colony  is  to  be  fettled*  do  the  founders 
truft  to  the  reafon  of  a  mixed  multitude  for  the 
obfervancc  of  equity,  the  fecurity  of  property, 
and  happinefs  of  the  whole  ?  And  was  it  not  a 
more  efFedtual  way  to  lead  mankind  to  the  love 
of  God,  and  one  another,  to  give  them  an  ex- 
prefs  law  to  that  purpofe,  than  ,to  leave  in  to 
their  own  reafonings,  to  find  out  their  duty  to 
their  Creator,  and  to  one  ahother,  and  whether 
they  might  trifle  with  it,  or  refolve  faithfully  to 
perform  it  ?  Therefore  mankind  have^  probably, 
in  no  age  been  wholly  left  to  their  own  reafon : 
but  a  (landing  pofitive  inftitution  has  all  along 
•been  kept  up  in  one  part  of  the  world,  or  other  ^ 
and  would  in  all  probability  have  been  more  uni* 
ved'ally,  as  well  as  more  confpicuoafly  eftabiifli- 
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ed )  but  for  the  wickednefs  of  mankind, 
which  rendered  them  unworthy  of  partaking 
univerfally  of  this  blefiing,  and  occafioned  its 
being  imparted  to  them  in  a  more  obicure  and 
limited  manner* 

We  are  at  prefent  in  a  ftatc  of  difcipline; 
and  every  thing  is  intended  as  a  part  of  our  trial, 
and  means  of  improvement.  Revelation  may  be 
confidered  in  the  fame  light.  A  meflage  foom 
heaven  is  brought  to  our  ears,  attended  with 
fuch  evidences,  as  may  be  fufficient  to  convince 
the  unprejudiced  mind  of  its  being  genuine;  but 
at  the  fame  time  not  to  aicertained,  but  that  pre- 
tences for  cavilling  at,  and  oppofing  it,  may, 
by  difingenuous  men,  be  found.  If  this  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercife  of  honeft  enquiry, 
and  exhibits  in  the  £ureft  light,  the  different 
"charadlers  of  the  iincere,  but  cautious,  and  in* 
quifitive  lover  of  truth  i  of  the  indolent,  un- 
thinking, and  credulous,  who  believes  with  the 
multitude  ;  and  of  the  perverfe  and  difingenu- 
ous, who  rejeds  whatever  is  not  fuitable  to  his 
ways  of  thinking  or  living ;  if  revelation  does 
thefe  things,  is  it  not  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
nobleft  trials  of  the  prefent  ftate  ?  And  is  it  not 
promulgated  in  the  very  manner  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

Standing  oracles  were  probably  Ibmeof  the  firfl: 
methods  which  the  Divine  wifdom  made  ufe  of ' 
to  comtntuncate  particular  exprefs  informations 
to  maifikftkL    There  was  an  appointed  place,  to 

which 
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which  worihipers  rcforted,  and  confulcing,  re* 
ceived  anfwers,  and  directions.  Spiritual  beings 
were  employed  in  revealing  the  Divine  will  to 
mankind.  And  in  vifions  and  dreams,  communi- 
cations were  given  to  men  of  characters  eminent 
for  virtue  and  piety.  A  race  of  prophets,  or  per* 
ions  under  divine  tnQuence,  fucceeding  to  one 
another,  fo  as  there  fhould  be  no  long  period 
without  one  or  more  fucfa  infpired  men,  kept  up 
.  an  impreffion  of  the  fuperintendency  of  God, 
and  of  the  neceility  of  obedience  to  Him.  But 
we  know  of  no  method  fo  proper  for  communica- 
ting to  mankind  in  general,  a  feet  of  ufeful  infor- 
mations*, fo  as  to  be  of  lading,  conftant,  and 
extenfive  advantage  to  them,  as  their  being  com- 
mitted to  writing,  by  which  means  they  are  eafily 
acceffible  to  all,  to  be  confulted  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places. 

The  revelation,  therefore,  with  which  we  are 
bleft,  has  been,  by  the  Divine  providence  direCted 
to  be  penned  hy  Mofes^  the  prophets,  and  apoftles } 
and  has  been  wonderfully  prcferved  for  many 
ages,  free,  for  any  thing  we  know,  or  have  rea- 
fon  to  fufpeft,  from  material  corruptions  and  al- 
terations ;  and  in  it  we  have  all  informations 
neceflary  for  our  conduft  here,  and  happinds 
hereafter. 

Whoever  choofes  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  his 
enquiry  as  wide  as  poffible,  may  examine  the 
feveral  fchemes  of  religion,  which  have  pretend- 
ed to  a  Divine  original,  and  by  comparing  them 

together 
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together,  he  will  foon  find  which  bears  the  cba- 
rafters  of  being  truly  from  heaven. 

As  to  us,  who  live  in  thefe  happy  realms  of 
knowledge  and  freedom  of  enquiry,  the  religion 
contained  in  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments  offers  itfclf  more  immediately,  and 
challenges  our  chief  and  moft  attentive  examina- 
tion ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  it  lies  immedi- 
ately upon  us,  to  enquire  into  itspretenfions; 
and  that  we  may  more   fafely  negleft  all  the 
others ;  none  of  which  the  Divine  providence  has 
given  us  fo  faic  an  opportunity  of  examining,  or 
made  fo  clearly  our  duty  to  enquire  into.  But  to 
enquire  into  religion  in  an  impartial  manner,  a 
man  muft  begin  with  (haking  off  all  prejudice, 
from  education  and  general  opinion,  and  muft 
fuppofe  himfelf  a  mere  unprincipled  Indian^  not 
byafled  to  any  fpecies  of  religion  in  the  world* 
He  muft  likewife  refolve  to  go  through  the  whole 
of  what  he  is  to  examine ;  not  contenting  him- 
felf with  a  partial  and  imperfed  view  of  ttings, 
which  is  the  way  to  acquire  imperfeft  and  mif- 
taken  notions.    He  muft  alfo  go  direftly  to  the 
fountain,  if  he  would  know  the  true  virtues  of 
the  water  of  life ;   that  is,  he  muft,  to  know  the 
religion  of  the  Scriptures,  go  diredHy  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  ftudy  them  more  than  all  the 
fyftems  or  bodies  of  divinity  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  the  candid 
examination  and  ready  reception  of  fo  pure  and 
Arift  a  fcheme  of  religion  as  the  Chriftian,  than 

a  fat4l 
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a  fetal  attachment  to  vicir.  This  was  the  origi- 
nal obftacle,  which  retarded  its  eftabliflune&c  in 
the  world,  at  its  firft  appearance  ;  has  prevented 
Its  progreis  ever  (incei  has  di%uiled  and  de- 
formed its  native  beauty  i  ha&  almoft  whoUy  de* 
feated  its  genuine  intention,  in  one  churcb  i  aiyl 
railed  enen^es  againft  it,  even  in  this  land  of  l^t, 
in  an  age  immediately  fucceeding  to  the  tigida, 
'  in  which  it  fiood  the  examination  of  the  ableft 
enquirers,  and  came  out  eftablilhed  upoh  a  9iore 
rational  foundation,  than  ever  it  ftood  upon,  from 
the  apoftolic  age  downwards.  It  will  therefore 
be  necefTary,  above  all  things,  for  the  enquirer 
into  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  to  purge  his  mind 
from  every  corrupt  affe&ion,  that  may  prompt 
him  to  wifh  to  find  it  fuQncious  or  falfe  i  to 
take  no  counfel  with  flelh  and  blood  i  but  to 
labour  to  work  himfelf  up  to  that  pitch  of  hea- 
venly-mindednefs,  which  it  requires  i  that  fo  he 
may  not  only  be  wholly  unprejudiced  againft  ir, 
but  may  be  difpofed  to  liften  to  reafon  in  its  fa- 
vour, and  may  find  within  himfelf  a  witnefs  to 
its  truth. 

SECT.      I. 

Previous  ObjeSions  againft  a  Revelation  in  general^ 
and  that  of  Scripture  in  particular^  conjidered. 

A  Revelation  had  not  been  given  to  mankind, 
had  there  been  no  need  of  ic,  in  fuch  a 
fenfe  as  that  it  mud  prove  wholly  ufekis.    But 
I  the 
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the  queftion  is,  whether  it  is  not  an  abfurdity  to 
talk  of  a  genuine  revelation's  t^ng  needlefs,  or 
ufelefs*  Can  any  thing  be  Taid  to  be  needlefs,  or 
ufelel^,  that  is  calculated  to  improve  mankind  i 
If  a  fett  ^  moral  inftrudions  from  one  perfbn 
will  be  of  any  fervke  to  me,  can  it  be  (aid,  that 
more  of  the  fame  kind  will  be  ufelefs  ?  If  I  had 
already  digefted  all  the  knowledge,  that  is  to  be 
got  in  books,  and  by  converfation  with  the  wi& 
and  learned  of  my  own  fpecies,  would  the  con- 
veriation  of  a  fuperior  bsing  be  needled  and  ufe« 
Itik  to  me  ?  Nay^  if  the  archangel  Gabriel  had  ic 
in  his  power  to  receive  fome  new  informations 
by  revdation  from  God,  would  he  ncgleft  them, 
.  as  needldTs  and  ufelefs,  beca'ift  jiis  knowledge  is 
already  immenfely  extenfive  r  Thofe  objedlors  to 
cevdation,  who  talk  of  its  being  unneceQary,  dp 
iiot  (eem-  to  have  dear  ideas  to  their  words.  For 
if  they  bad,  they  ntvei  would  think  xxf  limiting 
the  Divine  goodaefs  to  his  creatures,  or  of  al- 
legging,  that  their  advantages  foriiappinefs  weoe 
€00  gre^t.   Nor  would  one  think  that  rei^dation 
ibould  ever  have  been  looked  on  as  fuperfluou^ 
by  any  peribn  who  knew  lihe  world ;  but  on  the 
fcontrary,  that  all  fuch  wouUl  readily  acknow- 
kdge,  that  if  it  were  poflihle  toliave  yet  another 
additional  revelation,  or  advantage  for  virtue^ 
mankind  would  •  not  theo  be  at  «ll  too  ^ood. 
Nor  can-aoy  one  iielp  leeiog  -cbe  ceal  evootu^I 
advantage  of  revelatk)a«  who  knows  any  thing 
Af  ib<(  difference  between  the  conditidn,  as  to 

knowledge 
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knowledge  and  virtue,  of  thofe  ages  and  natidds^ 
tvhich  ha\^e,  and  thofe  which  have  not  enjoydd 
the  light  of  it.  And  here  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  in  all  probability  it  is  a  very  fiDall  part  of 
our  knowledge  that  is  the  genuine  acquifition  of 
mere  huntian  reafbn,  wholly  unaltifted.  The  vety 
ufe  of  letters  feems  to  have  pretenfions  to  a. 
greater  author  than  Cadmus^  or  thzn  Mofes.  And 
probably  the  whole  of  the  religious  knowledge 
we  poflefs,  is  originally  owing  to  revelation. 

The  deplorable  darknefs  and  ignorance,  in 
Ivhich  thofe  of  our  fp'ecieS  are  found  involved, 
iKrho  have  lived  detached  fronl  the  reft  of  mad- 
kind,  and  have  never  enjoyed,  or  have  wholly 
loft,  all  traces  of  revealed  knowledge  (if  that  te 
really  the  cafe  of  any  people,  which  is  to  be 
doubted)  is  a  proof  of  the  advantage  of  revelation. 
And  it  is  only  from  what  we  find  to  be  the 
cafe  of  thofe  newly  difcoVered  nationsj  who  have 
undoubtedly  few  fupernatural  advantages,  that 
we  can  fairly  judge,  what  the  ftate  of  mankind  in 
general  would  have  been,  if  the  fpecies  had 
been  left  wholly  to  themfelves.  For,  as  to  this  fide 
of  the  globe,  it  is  to  be  queftioned,  if  there  ever 
was  any  people  upon  it,  who  could  be  faid  to 
be  in  a  perfect  ftate  of  nature,  as  will  afterwards 
appear. 

The  defpifers  of  revealed  religion,  on  account 

of  the  all-fufficiency  of  human  reafdn,  are  de- 

^red  to  confider  the  following  proofs  of  its 
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boafted  fufliciency  in  matters  of  both  bdief  and 
praftice. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  the  antedilu- 
vian manners,  is  that  given  by  Mhfesy  viz.  That 
all  flefli  corrupted  their  ways  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  render  it  neceflary  to  purify  the  earth  by  a 
general  deluge.  Of  the  patriarchal  times  the  on- 
ly accounts  we  have  are  likewife  from  the  fanie 
venerable  writer;    which  fhew  the  people  of 
thofe  ages,  except  a  few  families,  to  have  been 
wholly  given  to  polytheifm  and  idolatry.    The 
deftrudtion  of  the  five  cities  by  fire  from  heaven, 
for  the  mod  abominable  and  unnatural  crimes, 
(hews  the  ftate  of  corruption  to  which  the  peoi- 
ple  of  thofe  times  were  funk.    The  accounts  we 
have  from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus^  of  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptiansj  the  fathers  of  wifdom 
and  learning,  are  the  difgracc  of  human  rcafon. 
Their  worfhipping  the  moft  contemptible  and 
hateful  animals,  as  crocodiles,  dorks,  cats,  mon- 
kieS)  and  calves;  to  kill  which  facred  animals, 
was  death  by  their  law,  and  which  thcfy  carefully 
embalmed,  and  folemnly  depofited  in  tombs;  and 
their  adoration  even  of  plants,  as  leeks  and  onions ; 
thefc  arc  ftrange  inftanccs  of  the  fufficiency  of 
reafon  for  judging  in  religious  matters.    They 
alfo  (according  to  the  fame  author)  allowed  of 
theft ;  and  made  marriages  between  brothers  and 
fifters  a  part  of  religion.    What  were  all  the  po- 
pular religions  of  the  Pagans  in  general,  but  a 
heap  of  abfurditics  ?  What  can  be  faid  of  their 
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deities ;  whofe  charaften  were  too  ihoG|kiag»  Hot 
men  and  women  of  fuch  manners  to  be  fMffered 
to  live  among  us  ?  Aod  left  there  fhould  be  any 
want  of  fucfa  hopeful  obje&s  of  worttxip,  th^ 
multiplied  them  to  fuch  a  number,  that  Vam 
reckons  up  a  little  army  of  cbein,  and  Lu^if»  re- 
prefects  the  hi^avens  as  in  dangprof  being  broke 
down  with  the  weight  of  fuch  a  mpltit^de.  Tl^e 
borrid  pra^ice  of  appealing  them  ,wii^  humaQ 
blood,  and  even  with  that  of  the  children  qf  the 
zealous  vptaries  themfelves,  wit)i  the  abqmina- 
ble  impurities  afcribedto  thepi,  and  pradiifed  hj 
their  blind  worfhipers  in  honour  of  them»  (btyf 
what  notions  of  the  objeifl,  and  nature  qf  wgrHiip, 
human  reafon,  left  to  itfelf,  is  apt  to  ru0  ipto. 
Thofe,  who  had  better  notions  of  the  fuperipr 
.powers,  reprefent  them  as  either  quarrellipg  and 
fighting  {Homer  makes  his  godde0es  treat  one 
another  with  the  language  of  Billinfgqte)  pr  as  a 
fett  of  idle  luxurious  voluptuaries,  fpendiog  their 
whole  time  in  quaffing  of  nedar,  wholly  regard- 
lefs  of  human  affairs.    In  fome  antient  fiations. 
every  young  woman  was  obliged  to  profticute 
herfelf  in  the  temple  of  Venusy  as  a  religious  ce;- 
rcmpny.    Thucydides  fays,  that  both  Greeks  and 
Barbarians  thought  robbery  and  plunder  glorious. 
The  whole  antient  heroifm  was  indeed  little  dfc. 
And  it  was  chiefly  by  violence  and  brutal  fury, 
that  the  Macedonian^  Roman^  and  other  ftates  ac- 
quired fuch  an  extent  of  dominion.  From  Horner^ 
and  ofher  writers,  down  to  the  Roman  hiftorianst, 
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We  fee  how  the  manners  of  ancient  times  allowed 
to  treat  captives  in  war.    Princes  and  princeflci 
V7ere  dragged  in  triumph  after  the  chariot  of  the 
conqueror;  and  they,  and  the  inferior  people,  by 
thoufands,  butcHeredin  cold  bloody  or  condemned 
to  flavery.  The  beautiful  part  of  the  female  cap- 
tives fhared  among  the  heroes^  and  condemned 
to  profiitution^  and  infamy.  The  laws  oiLycurgui 
were  founded  in  war  and  favage  heroifm^  and 
allowed  dealing,  unlefs  the  perfon  was  caught  in 
the  faft.    Adultery  was  alfo  in  certain   cafes 
eftablifhed  by  law.    Expofmg  of  children  was, 
among  the  Romans^  according  to  Lailantiusy  a 
daily  praflice.  Gladiators  butchering  one  another 
by  thoufands,  was  the  reigning  diverlion  among 
thofe  lords  of  the  world  for  ages.    And  it  was 
common,  when  one  had  got  the  other  down,  for 
the  conqueror  to  look  at  the  people  for  their 
orders,  whether  to  fpare,  or  kill  him,  which  they 
often  gave  for  the  latter  5  and  even  the  ladies,  if 
tve  may  believe  their  own  writers,  would  ofcen 
give  the  fignal  to  difpatch  a  poor,  conquered^ 
helplefs  vi£tim,  that  they  might  teaft  their  favage 
and  unwomanly  hearts  with  fcenes  of  cruelty  and 
blood.    The  authors  of  the  Grecian  wifdom  were 
almoft  all  addidled  to  one  vice  or  other,  fome 
more,  fome  lefs  fcandalous.   Their  fnarling,  and 
impudence,  got  them  the  appellation  of  Cynics  1 
and  difputes  about  words  run  through  all  iheir^ 
writings.    Too  many  of  both  Greek  and  Roman 
philofophers,  or  wife  men,  Qattered  the  vices  of 
Vol.  II.  X  princej. 
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princes.    Socrates  Himfclf,  the  father  of  wifdom, 
and  bppofcr  of  poiytheifnii)  cndouffiged  to  confult 
the  oracles,  and  to  offer  facrifice  to  tdols*  Plato^i 
morals  were  fo  obfciue,  that  k  tequi'fed  a  life- 
tinne  to  underftand  them.     Gcero  excufes  and 
countenances  lewdnefs  in  fome  parts  of  his  wri- 
tings. And  thofe  of  'Seneca  are  hot  without  their 
poifon.    What  were  the  manners  of  the  polite 
court  of  Aigujlus  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  fea  *f 
biood,  through  which  he  fwam  to  tht  innperial 
throtie)  is  pretty  evident  from  the  abominabk 
and  unnatural  filthincfs  fcattered   through  the 
Writings  of  the  wits  of  that  elegant  agfc.   Which 
of  the  antient  fages  did  hot  too  far  temporize, 
and  conform  to  the  national  foperftition,  con- 
trary to  their  better  knowledge,  and  even  make 
that  worft  fpecies  of  diflimulatibh  a  part  of  tirt 
duty  of  a  good  citizen  j  the  confeauence  of  which 
was  the  efFedual  rivetring  of  error,  and  preven- 
tion of  reafonable  enquiry,  and  reformation.    It 
is  certain,  that  whole  nations  have  placed  vir- 
tue on  direftly  oppoiite  fides  ;  and  that  the  wife 
antients  differed  in  their  notions  of  what  the 
chief  good  of  man  confided  in,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  one  author  reckons  up  feveral  hundred  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  the  fubjeft.    This  (hews  that 
the  underftaqding,  or  moral  fenfe,  though  ef- 
ficient, when  illuminated  by  Divine  revelation, 
to  judge  of  truth,  is  not,  for  all  that,  capable 
of  ftriking  out  of  itfelf  fufficient  light,  fafirfy  to 
guide  itfelf,  efpecially  overwhelmed  and  oppref- 
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fed  as  it  is  by  vice  and  prejudice.  The  rtioft  fub^ 
Jime  of  the  Heathen  phtlofopherg  never  put  the 
Immortality  of  the  fool  (the  foundation  of  all 
religbn)  out  of  doubt.  On  the  contrary,  the/^ 
reprefeiit  it  as  at  bcft  only  a  very  defirablc  icbems. 
Of  a  general  rcfurrcftion  of  the  body,  an  wii- 
vcrfal  public  judgment,  and  final  happioefs  of 
the  whole  human  nature,  foul  and  body,  in  ^ 
ftate  of  everbfting  glory,  it  does  not  s^pear  that 
they  had  any  clear  notions  j  or  that  they  carried 
their  views  beyond  the  Elj/fian  ftate.  None  o 
them  could  &£i$fy  a  thinking  mind  about  thci 
proper  means  for  propitiating  the  Deity,  of 
whether  guilt  was  likely  to  be  pardoned  at  all; 
nor  could  any  of  them  preferibe  an  acceptable 
method  of  addreffing  the  Objcft  of  worlhip.  Ort 
the  contrary,  Pla$o  reprefents  the  wife  Socrates  as 
at  a  fDll  fliop,  and  adviiing  not  to  worfbip  at  alt^ 
till  fuch  tii!ne  as  it  fliould  pleafe  God  to  infornl 
mankind,  by  an  exprefs  rtvelation,  how  they 
might  addrefs  him  acceptably.  Nor  did  any  of 
them  fufiiciently  inculcate  humility,  the  foun* 
dation  of  all  virtues.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
ichemes  of  fome  of  the  fe6ls  were  rather  founded 
in  pride  and  obftinacy.  Nor  did-  any  of  them  gd 
fo  far  as  to  ftiew  that  forgiving  injuries,  li9ving 
enemies,  ^nd  fetting  the  afFeflions  upon  the  fu- 
ture heavenly  ftate,  were  abfo  utely  neccflary; 
The  utmoft  that  any  of  them  did,  was  to  recomi* 
uiead  the  more  fublime  virtues  to  the  pradice  oi 
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fuch  perfons  as  could  reach  them.  So  much  for 
the  Heathen  doftrines  and  morals. 

Mabsmet  is  known  to  have  abandoned  himfelf 
to  luft  all  his  life  long.  His  impoftures  were  fo 
grofs,  that  when  he  Brft  broached  them,  his  beft 
friends  were  alhamed  of  both  him  and  them. 
His  religion  fets  up  on  the  foot  of  direft  violence 
and  force  of  arms,  and  makes  fenfual  gratifica- 
tions, to  the  moft  exceflive  degree  of  beaftlinefs, 
the  final  reward  of  a  ftridb  attachment  to  it.  The 
Koran,  fo  far  as  it  is  an  original,  is  a  heap  of  ab- 
furid  dodtrines,  and  trifling  or  bad  laws.  The 
few  miracles  which  Mahomet  pretends  to  have 
performed,  are  either  things  within  the  reach  of 
human  pow^r,  or  are  hideous  and  incredible  ab- 
furdities,  or  are  wholly  unattefted. 

The  papifts,  who  pretend  to  be  Chriftians  ;^ 
but  have  in  fad  forged  a  religion  of  their  own ; 
have  they  done  any  honour  to  the  opinion  of 
the  all-fufficiency  of  reafon  in  matters  of  religion  ? 
Let  every  one  of  their  peculiar  doftrines  be  ex- 
amined, and  let  it  be  confidered  what  advantage 
it  is  of  to  mankind  for  regulating  their  belief, 
and  praftice.  Their  invocation  of  faints,  who 
ought  to  be  omniprcfent,  to  hear  their  prayers ; 
which,  according  to  their  own  account  of  the 
matter,  they  are  not.  Their  purgatory,  out  of 
which  the  prieft  can  pray  a  foul  at  any  time  for 
money,  which  muft  defeat  the  very  defign  of  a 
purgatory.  Their  penances,  pilgrimages,  fines, 
abfplutipns,  and  indulgences ;  whofc  direft  ten- 
dency 
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dency  is  to  lead  the  deluded  votaries  of  that  - 
cqrfed  fuperftition  into  a  total  negled  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  virtue, .  defeating  the  very  end  of  re- 
ligion. The  infallibility  of  their  popes,  while 
one  thunders  out  bulls  and  decrees  diredVly  con- 
trary to  th6fe  of  another.  And,  laft  and  word 
(for  it  is  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  abfurdities  of 
popery)  that  mod  hideous  and  monftrous  of  all 
produdion^  of  the  human  brain,  tranfubftantia- 
tion,  which  at  once  confounds  all  fenfe,  overturns 
all  reafoning,  and  renders  all  truth  precarious 
and  uncertain.  Thefe  are  the  triumphs  of  rea- 
fon  ;  thefe  the  productions  of  human  invention, 
when  applied  to  making  of  religions. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  this  brief  and  imper- 
feft  reprefentation  of  the  fta«e  of  thofe  parts  of 
the  world  which  have  enjoyed  but  a  very  little  of 
the  light  of  genuine  Divine  revelation,  (for  it  is 
to  be  doubted,  whether  any  was  ever  wholly 
without  it)  and  of  thofe  which  have  wickedly 
extinguifhed,  or  fooliflily  forfaken  it,  from  this 
very  brief  reprefentation,  1  fay,  human  reafon, 
unaffiftcd  frqm  above,  (hews  itfelf  fo  far  from 
fufficierit  for  leading  mankind  in  general  into  a 
completely  right  belief  and  practice,  that  in  al- 
moft  every  point,  beyond  niere  (imple  right  and 
wrong,  it  mifleads  into  error,  or  falls  (hort  of 
truth.  As  the  naked  eye,  though  very  fit  for 
diredling  our  way  on  earth,  yet  mifreprefents, 
tjirough  its  weaknefs,  every  celcftial  objed; 
fliews  the  fun  no  bigger  than  a  chariot- wheel, 
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the  moon  flat  lUce  a  place  of  iiiver,    and  the 
planets    like    lucid    points.      The    fame    eye 
ilrengthned  by  a  telefcope  fees  the  fun,  and 
moon,  and  planets,  large,  and  globular,  as  they 
really  are.    Revelation  is  that  to  reafon,  which  a 
tclefcope  is  to  the  eye ;  an  advantage  and  ini- 
provement.    As  he,  who  would  fee  the  wonders 
of  the  heavens,  arms  his  eye  with  a  telefcope, 
fo  does  the  judicious    enquirer  into  religious 
truth,. apply  to  revelation  for  thofe  informations, 
which  reafon  alone  would  never  have  given,  tho^ 
it  judges  of,  and  approves  them,  when  given^ 
And  as  the  aftronomer  does  not  think  of  putting 
out  his  eye,  in  order  to  fee  better  with  a  tele- 
fcope, fo  neither  does  the  judicious  advocate  for 
revelation  defire  to  ^pofe  it  to  reafon,  but  to 
examine  it  by  reafon,  and  to  improve  his  reafon 
by  it. 

The  abominable  prieft- craft,  and  horrid  per- 
fecution  and  bloodfhed,  which  have  been  the  dif- 
grace  of  a  religion,  whofe  diftinguifhing  charac- 
tcriftic  is  benevolence,  is  no  confutation  of  what 
I  have  been  advancing  in  fupport  of  the  natural 
tendency  and  aftiial  good  effefts  upon  a  great 
number  of  mankind,  of  pure  religion  ;  and  on- 
ly (hews  that  even  a  Divine  appointment  may 
be  perverted'  to  the  purpofe  of  eftablifliing  the 
kingdom  of  Satan.  At  any  rate,  the  abufe  of  re- 
velation is  no  better  objeftion  againft  revelation, 
than /that  of  reafon  (of  which  every  hour  prcfents 
w  vaiious  inltances)  is  againft  reafon  ^  which  no 

body 
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body  ever  thought  of  urging,  as  an  argument 
that  it  was  not  of  Divine  original. 

The  difputes  among  the  many  different  feds 
of  Chriftians,  which  have  rendered  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  thofe,  who  fearch  for  the  dodrines  of 
revealed  religion,  any  where,  hut  in  the  Bible  it* 
felf,  to  fettle  their  judgment  upon  many  points^ 
thofe  difputes^  are  no  juft  objedion  againft  reve- 
lation, any  more  than  againft  every  branch  of 
human  fci^nce  whatever;  upon  every  one  of 
which,  not  exempting  even  the  pure  mathematics, 
controverfies  h^ve  been  raifed.  A  revelation,  up- 
pn  whioh  it  fcould  be  impoffible  for  defigning, 
fubtle  men  to  raife  difputes,  is  hardly  conceiva* 
ble^  or,  however, as  altogether  inconfiftent  with 
the  idea  of  a  contrivance  intended  for  the  im- 
provement of  a  fett  of  free,  moral  agents ;  whq 
mud  be  expeded  to  treat  revelation,  as  well  a« 
every  other  kind  of  information,  according  to 
their  refpedive  capacities,  and  tempers/ of^ 
mind. 

If  it  has  been  ailed ged,  that  for  God  to  hav^  ' 
fecourfe  to  a  dired  mcffage,  or  revelation,  for 
reforming  or  improving  mankind,  or  fupplying 
the  deficiencies  of  rcafon,  looks  like  a  defcd  m 
the  make  of  the  creature  -,  and  that  reafon  ought 
alone  to  have  been  made  originally^  equal  to  the 
purpofc  of  enabling  mankind  to  fccure  their  final 
happincfs ;  the  anfwcr  is  ealy,  to  wit.  That  if 
human  reafon  were  fuppofed  more  equal  to  the 
purpole  for  which  it  was  given,  than  it  is,  a  re- 
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delation  might  (till  be  of  great  advantage.  And 
that  to  fuppofc  an  cxprcfs  contrivance  for  mend* 
Jng  the  moral  world  neceffary,  or  ufeful,  is  np 
more  unphilofophical,  or,  to  fpeak  properly, 
more  unworthy  of  God,  than  one  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  in  the  natural  world.  And  this  latter 
IS  by  our  great  philofopher  allowed  to  be  pro* 
bable. 

SuppoHng  it  reafonable   to  belies  that  the 
Divine  power,  either  immediately,  or  by  means 
of  the  intervention  and  inftrumcntality  of  infe- 
rior agents  and  taufes,  does  continually  aduate 
the  natural  world,  and  conduft  the  moral ;  is 
not  this  a  continued  interpofition  ?  Why  then 
ihould  the   thought  of  an  extraordinary    in- 
terpofition OH  an  extraordinary  occafion,  in  or- 
der to  a  great  and  important  end,  be  fo  difficult 
to  conceive  ?  At  any  rate,  what  muft  thofe  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  fo  ftartled  at  the  notion  of  an 
extraordinary  ftep  taken  by  the  infinitely  wife 
and  abfolutely  free  Governor  of  the  world ;  what 
muft  they  fay  of  the  creation  of  the  univerfe  ? 
Did  the  univerfe  come  into  exiftence  by  fettled 
laws  of  nature  ?  Is  there  any  l^w  of  nature  by 
which  nothing  becomes  fomcthing  ?  And  does 
that  law  take  place  at  fuch  and  fuch  precife 
times,  ^nd  no  other  ?  Let  the  oppofers  6f  ex- 
traordinary interpofitions  make  the  moft  of  that 
difEcuky,  they  muft  acknowledge  fomewhac  ex- 
traordinary, as  they  choofe  to  call  it,  to  take  place 
now  and  th^^  in  the  uniyerie  on  occafion  of  rh^ 

creation 
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Creation  of  a  world.  And  it  does  not  appear  to 
me,  that  the  reftoration,  or  (as  it  nlay  be  called) 
making  a-ncw  a  world,  is  of  much  lefs  confe- 
quence,  or  lefs  worthy  of  a  particular  interpofi- 
tion,  than  the  firft  creation  of  it. 

But  after  all,  what  is  it  thofe  gentlemen  puz- 
zle  themfelves  with  ?  Arc  they  fure,  that  in  or- 
der, the  giving  a  pofitive  revelation  to  mankind, 
and  the  reftoration  of  a  world  by  means  of  fuch 
an  infticution  as  the  Chriftian,  there  is  any  thing 
to  be  done  out  of,  or  contrary  to,  the  common 
courfe  of  things  ?  Can  they  be  pofitive,  that 
there  never  was,  or  will  be,  any  fcheme,  analo- 
gous to  this,  contrived  for  any  other  order  of 
beings  in  the  univerfe  ?  To  affirm  this,  would  be 
about  as  judicious  as  the  opinion  of  the  vulvar, 
that  thunder  is  an  immediate  expreflion  of  the 
Divine  difpleafure,  and  that  comets  are  lent  on 
purpofe  to  give  notice  of  impending  judgments. 
"Whereas  a  little  knowledge  of  nature  Ihews 
that,  whatever  moral  inftrudlions  thofe  phseno- 
mena  are  in  general  fitted  to  communicate  at  all 
times  to  mankind,  the  caufc  of  them  is  part  of 
the  mere  conftitution  of  nature.  And  who  can 
fay,  that  fuperior  beings  may  not  have  fuch  ex- 
tenfive  views  of  the  auguft  plan  of  the  Divine 
government,  as  to  fee  the  whole  fcheme  of  re- 
vealed religion  in  the  fame  light  ? 

Nor  are  there  wanting  various  particulars,  in 
the  Divine  government  cf  the  moral  world,  ana- 
logous, in  a  lower  fpherc,  to  the  grand  fcheme 
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of  revelation.    How  much  are  we  in  th^  preient 

ftate  dependent  on  others  for  various  advanfag^ 

fpiritual  and  temporal  ?  What  gift  of  God  do  we 

receive  without  the  interpofition  of  feme  agent  ? 

How  are  parents,  teachersy  {jpiritual  paftors,  and 

guardian-angels,  made  the  channels  of  the  Divine 

goodnefs  to  us  ?  Is  there  not  in  this  fomi^ching 

fimilar  to  our  receiving  the  inefltimablc  ^vaBtage$ 

of  the  perfeft  knowledge  of  our  duty,  the  par-^ 

don  of  our  (ins,  and  all  the  blellingp  whieh  reli^ 

gion  be(lows»  through  the  channel  of  a  Mediator 

between  God  and  us  ?  Our  Saviour's  taking  tipon 

himfelf  certain  fufferings,  by  which  we  are  to  gaii^ 

great  advantages,  is  by  no  means  foreign  to  the 

common  courfe  of  the  world,  in  which  we  fee 

very  great  hazards  run,  and  adqal  inconveniences 

fuffered,  by  friends  and  relations  for  one  another. 

He  and  his  apoftles  allow  of  this  analogy. 

In  the  common  courfe  of  things,  thoughtlefs- 
nefs  and  folly,  which  though  not  innocent,  are 
yet  pitiable,  are  the  caufes  of  very  terrible  mif- 
fortunes  -,  and  are  therefore  in  many  cafes  pro- 
vided for  by  the  goodnefs  of  the  wife  Governor 
of  the  world,  fo  that  they  do  not  always  prove 
irretrievable,  A  thoughtleis  perfon,  by  intem- 
perance, runs  himfelf  into  a  quarrel.  In  which  he 
is  wounded.  Without  help,  he  muft  perifh. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  expe£ted,  that  he  fhould  be 
miraculoufly  recovered.  Is  it  not  the  PiVine 
goodnefs,  which  has  furnilhed  the  materials  ne- 
ceflkry  for  his  cure,  made  provifion  in  the  for- 
z  mation 
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mation  of  the  human  body  fbr  the  accidents  it 
might  be  liable  to,  fo  that  every  hurt  fhould  not 
prQve  fatal  to  it;  and  engaged  us  to  be  kind  and 
helpful  to  one  another;  fo  that  we  (hould  be 
fure  of  comfort  from  one  or  other  in  our  diftrefs? 
In  the  fame  manned  and  by  the  f^me  goodnefa, 
exerted  in  a  higher  degree,  revelation  teaches  us» 
a  remedy  is  provided  for  the  recovery  to  the 
Divine  mercy  (in  a  confiftency  with  the  wifdom 
and  redtitude  of  his  moral  government)  of  a  fal- 
len, offending  order  of  beings.  In  the  cafe  of 
the  unfortunate  perfon  here  ex^unplified,  his  be- 
ing convinced  of  his  folly;  his  being  heartily 
concerned  for  it ;  and  his  refolving  never  more 
to  be  guilty  of  the  like,  is  not  fufEcient  for  his 
recovery  ;  any  more  than  repentance  and  refor- 
mation alone  could  be  fuppofed  fufficient  to  put 
offenders  on  a  footing  with  innocent  beings. 

Natural  ends  are  produced  by  natural  means ; 
ib  are  moral.  Natural  means  are  many  of  them 
flow,  and  feemingly  unpromifing,  if  experience 
did  no.t  (hew  their  fitnefs.  It  may  therefore  be 
concluded,  and  hoped,  that  the  defign  of  giving 
a  revelation  to  mankind,  however  unpromifing 
of  extenfive  fuccefs,  will  eventually,  and  upon 
the  whole,  be  gained,  in  luch  a  meafure  as  it 
may  not  be  wholly  deifeated.  .Natural  means 
come  (horc,  in  fome  particular  inftances,  of  their 
diredt  and  apparent  ends  ;  as  in  abortions  of  all 
kinds  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  In  the 
iame  manner  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  all  the  moral 

means 
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means  ufed  by  Divine  goodnefs,  for  the  reformsi- 
tion  of  mankind,  and  revelation  among  the  reft, 
\yiil,  through  their  perverfenefs,  come  greatly 
ihort  of  the  dired  end,  the  happinefs  of  the  ipe- 
cies ;  though  it  (hall  not  be  in  the  power  of  all 
created  beings  to  prevent  the  fecondary  and 
more  indirect  intention  of  the  Divine  moral  in- 
ftitutions. 

Some  oppofers  of  revelation  have  run  them- 
felves  into  a  great  many  difficulties  by  forming 
tQ  themfelves  a  fett  of  groundlefs  and  arbitrary 
notions  of  what  a  revelation  from  God  ought 
abfolutely  to  be,  which  not  taking  place  accor- 
ding to  their  theory,  they  have  concluded  againft 
the  credibility  of  revelation  i  than  which  nothing 
can  belmacrined  more  ra(h  and  unreafonable,  to 
fay  the  leaft.  They  have,  for  example,  laid  i; 
down  for  an  infallible  poGtion,  that  a  truly  divine 
revelation  muft  contain  all  pofiible  kinds  and 
degrees  of  knowledge.  But  finding  that  the 
modern  aftronomy,  and  other  fciences,  have  no 
place  in  Scripture,  or  that  the  expreflions  in 
thofe  antient  books  dp  not  always  fuit  the  true 
philofophy,  they  conclude  that  Scripture  is  not 
given  by  infpiration.  But  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  the  defign  of  revelation  was  not  to  make 
men  philofophers,  it  may  very  well  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  fpirit,  which  conduced  it,  did  not  fee  it 
ncceflary  to  infpire  the  facred  penmen  with  any 
knowledge  ;iot  diredly  neceflary  for  improving 
mens  hearts  and  lives.  Finding  fome  inconfider- 

able 
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able  variations  in  the  hiftorical  accounts,  as  of 
our  Saviour's  refurrcAion,  and  other  particulars^ 
they  conclude,  that  the  narration  is  not  authen- 
tic ;  for  that  infpiration  muft  have  prevented  any 
fuch  variation  in  the  accounts  of  the  different  wri- 
ters; But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  infpiration  muft  be  fuppofed  to  havtf 
been  limited  5  that  fevery  fingfc  article  ahd  fylla- 
ble  was  not  necefiary  tb  bt  ei^refsly  in^ired  i 
that  where  the  human  faculties  of  the  writers 
were  in  the  main  fufficienfc,  it  was  not  to-  be  fup- 
pofed infpiration  Ihould  interpofe ;  and  that  re- 
velation was  defigned  to  be  perfefi:  (as  all  thingd 
with  which  we  have  to  do  at  prefent)  only  to  a 
certain  degree. 

The  want  of  univerfality  is  an  objeftion  of  the 
fame  kind.  But  if  the  confideration  of  the  true 
religion's  not  being  communicated  alike  to  all 
mankind^  proves  any  thing  againft  it,  the  fame 
objeAipn  lies  againft  reafon.  For  it  is  given  to 
men  in  fuch  different  meafures,  as  almoft  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  they  ought  not  to  be 
pronounced  of  different  fpecies.  Nor  is  there 
any  injuftice  in  the  different  diftribution  of  gifts 
and  advantages ;  if  we  take  in  the  due  allow- 
ance made  for  thofe  differences  in  the  final  judg- 
ment. If  a  Hottentot  be  hereafter  judged  as  a 
Hottentot^  he  ought  as  much  to  own  the  juftice 
of  his  fentence  as  a  Nevoton-,  when  judged  as  a 
philofopher. 

Could 
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Could  we  luv€  formed  any  juft  notion  what 
the  meafure  of  buitun.  rcafoct,  what  tlie  reach  of 
human  iagacity^  ought  to  have  been  ?  Whether 
it  ought  to  fliiite  forth  in  its  grtatcft  brightnefs 
at  firft»  or  to  come  »  its  ^maturity  bf  flow  de* 
grees  \  whether  it  ought  in  iti  exertiod  to  be 
wholly  independent  on  tbe-body,  or  if  ic  flioold 
be  liable  to  be  dif^rdered  with  the  diforder  of 
the  corpojreal  frames  whether  it  ought  to  be 
alwaya  equaU  or  weak  in  youth  and  in  extreme 
old  age.  Who  would  have  thought  the  feem* 
ingly  precarious  fiiccdcy.  of  invention  a  proper 
method  for  improving  arts  and  foiences  !  Whol 
would  have  thought  that  writing  and  printing 
could  ever  have  been  made  the  means  of  carry- 
ing human  knowledge  to  the  hdight  we  know 
they  have  done  ?  If  we  find  that  Divide  wiidom 
can^  by  the  moft  unpromtfing  caufes^  produce  the 
greatefl:  efFe£ls»  and  that  hardly  any  tfaiog  is  oon- 
ftituted  in  Ibch  a  manner  as  human  wiiHom  would 
beforehand  have  judged  proper,  why  ftoiild  we 
wonder  if  we  cannot  reconcile  the  ftheme  of  Di- 
vine  revelation  to  our  arbitrary  and  faataftical 
views,  which^  for  any  thing  we  know»  may  be 
juxmieBfely  diSerent  firom  thqfe  of  the  Author 
of  revelation  ? 

With  all  our  incapacity  of  judging  beforehand 
what  revelation  ought  to  have  been,  it  does  not 
follow^  that  we  may  not  be  fufficieotly  qualified 
to  judge  of  its  evidence,  and  excellence,  now  it 
is  dcDvered.    And  that  is  enough  to  determine 

us 
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us  to  wh^t  is  tight)  and  bh  for  Us,  I  mean,  to 
pay  it  ail  dat  nogard.    For  in  alt  cafits,  it  is  our 
wifdotn  to  a6t  upoti  the  teft  probability  we  caa 
obtaiiK 

A  Supernatural  ftbeme  contrivad  by  Divine 
wifidom,  an  exprefa  revelation  from  God,  may 
well  be  expeded  tio  contain  difliGullks  too  great 
for  human  reafon  to  inveftigJ^te.    The  ordinary 
oeconomy  of  nature,  and  providence,  is  founded 
in,  and  condud^d  by,  a  fagacity  too  deep  for 
our  penetration,  much  more  the  extraordinary 
parts,  if  fuch  there  are,  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment.   In  the  works  of  nature,  it  is  eafy  for 
men  to  puzzle  themfelves  and  others  with  dif- 
ficulties unfurmoontable  \  as  well,  as  to  find  ob- 
jcdions  innumerable  ;  to  fay.  Why  was  fuch  a 
t:reature  or  thing  made  fo  i   Why   was   fuch 
another  not  made  in  fuch  a  particular  manner? 
The  ways  of  providence  are  alfo  too  intricate^ 
«nd  complex,  for  our  ihallow  underftandings  to 
trace  out.    The  wifdom,  which  guides  the  mo<- 
ral,  as  well  as  that  which  framed  the  natural 
fyAem,  is  Divine ;  and  therefore  too  exquifite 
for  our  grofs  apprehenfions.    Even  in  human 
government,  it  is  not  to  be  expededi>  that  every 
particular,  in  every  law  or  regulation,  fhould  give 
fatisfa<5lion  to  every  fubjeft,  or  fhould  be  per- 
fectly feen  through  by  individuals  at  a  diftance 
from  the  feat  of  government.    Which  is  ofcen 
the  caufe,  efpccially  in  free  countries,  of  mofl: 
unreafonable  and  ridiculous  complaints  againft 

what 
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what  is  highly  wife  atid  conducive  to  the  geM<» 
neral  advantage.    But  in  enquiring  into  nature^ 
providence,  and  revelation,  one  rule  will  effec- 
tually lead  us  to  a  proper  dejermination,  to  wit^ 
To  judge  by  what  we  know ;  not  by  what  we 
are  ignorant  of.    If  in  the  Works  and  ways  of 
God,   in   nature,  providence^    add  rcvelatbn^ 
wherb  comprehended  by  us,  we  find  a  profuQon 
of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  exhibited  in  the  moft 
perfpicuous  and  ftrlking  manner ;  is  any  thing 
more  reafonable,  than  to  conclude,  that  if  we 
faw  through  the  whole,  we  (hould  perceive  the 
fame  propriety  in  thofe  parts  which  are  intricate, 
as  we  now  do  in  the  cleared.    And  it  has  been 
the  peculiar  fate  of  revelation,  much  more  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  to  be  oppofed  on  ac- 
count of  fuch  difficulties  in  it,  as  arife  from  our 
weaknefs.    Efpecially,  it  has  very  rarely  hap- 
pened, that  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  his  being  the  Creator  of  the  world,  has 
been  queftioncd  merely  on  account  of  any  diffi- 
culties in  tracing  out  the  wifdom  of  any  part  of 
the  conftitution  of  nature.    And  yet,  it  would 
be  as  rational  to  argue,  that  there  is  no  God,  be- 
caufe  the  brutes  have  in  fome  inferior  refpedls 
the  advantage  of  the  lord  of  this  lower  world  j 
as  to  queftion  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  af- 
ter examining  its  innumerable  evidences,  pre- 
fomptive,  and  pofitive,  merely  becaufe  we  may 
chink  it  ftrange,  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
ihould  die  the  death  of  a  criminal. 

liere 
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Here  it  is  proper  to  enter  an  cxprefs  caveat 
againft  whatever  may  pretend  to  the  facred  cha- 
rafber  of  a  point  of  faith  or  religion,  and  on  that 
pretence  elude,  or  baffle  reafon.  There  can  no- 
thing be  imagined  to  be  intended  for  the  ufe 
and  improvement  of  reafonable  minds,  which  di- 
redly,  and  explicitly  contradicts  reafon.  If  rea- 
fon and  revelation  be  both  the  gifts  of  God,  iC 
is  not  to  be  expected,  that  they  ihould  oppofe 
one  another;  but  that  they  ihould  tally,  as  both 
coming  from  the  fame  wife  and  good  Author. 
Whatever  therefore  is  an  exprefs  abfurdity,  or 
contradiftion,  we  may  be  well  affured,  can  be  no 
genuine  doftrine  of  revealed  religion,  but  a 
blundering  invention  of  weak,  or  defigning  men. 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  point  of  revealed  religion  to 
be,  as  to  its  modus^  above  our  reach,  and  quite 
another  matter,  for  a  doftrine  to  be  clearly  con- 
tradiftory  to  human  underRanding.  That  the 
diredl  connexion  in  the  nature  of  things  b^twixt^ 
the  death  of  Chrift  and  the  falvation  of  man- 
kind, (hould  be  utterly  inexplicable  by  human 
reafon,  is  no  more  than  what  might  have  been 
expedted,  and,  if  unqueftionably  a  doctrine  of 
revealed  religion,  is  to  be  received  without  hefi- 
tation,  upon  the  credit  of  the  other  parts  which 
we  underftand ,  more  perfe£tly.  But,  that  on  a 
prieft's  muttering  a  few  words  over  a  wafer,  it 
fhould  immediately  become  a  whole  Chrift,  while 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  certain,  that  if  a  little  ar- 
ienic  had  been  put  into  the  compofition  of  ic»  i|: 
VpL.  II.  Y  would 
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would  have  efFeflually  poifoned  the  foCindeft  be-* 
lieverj  and  while  we  know  that  there  can  be  but  one 
whole  Chrift,  though  the  papifts  pretend  to  make 
a  thoufand  Chrifts  in  a  day  ;  this  is  not  to  be  con- 
fider^d  as  a  difBcult  or  myfterious  point,  but  as  a 
dear,exprcfscontradiftionboth  tofenfeand  reafon, 

It  is  alfo  proper  here  to  mention,  that  whatever 
doftrine  of  religion  (fuppofing  it  to  be  really 
genuine)  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  under- 
ftanding,  cannot  be  imagined  neceffary  to  be  re- 
ceived, any  farther  than  underftood.  For  belief 
cannot  be.  carried  the  leaft  degree  beyond  con- 
ception. And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a 
dcdtrine  may  be  contained  in  Scripture,  and  yet 
not  a  neceffary  point  of  faith.  For  example,  rt 
is  faid  in  Scripture,  that  the  angels  dcfirc  to 
look  into  the  fchcme  of  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. But  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  making 
an  article  of  faith,  neceffary  to  fatvation.  That 
we  are  to  believe,  that  the  angels  are  interefted 
in  the  fcheme  of  our  redemption.  Unkfs  Scrip- 
ture itfelf  exprefsly  declares  a  doftrine  neceflary  to 
be  received,  we  cannot,  without  ralhnefs,  pretend 
to  pronounce  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  believed 
in  any  precife  or  determinate  fenfe  whatever. 

It  has  been  objeded  againft  the  fcheme  of 
revelation  which  is  received  among  us,  That 
great  part  of  the  precepts  contained  in  it,  art 
fuch,  as  appear  at  firft  view  agreeable  to  found 
reafon ;  whereas  it  might  have  been  expefted 
^fay  chofc  objeftors,  or  rather  cavillers)  that 
>'  "  every 
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every  article  in  it  (hould  be  quite  new  and  un- 
heard-of. At  the  lame  time,  the  fame  gentlemen 
think  proper  likewife  to  objeft,  That  many  of 
the  Scripture-expreflions  are  very  different  from 
thofe  ufed  by  other  antient  authors.  So  that  it 
is,  it  feems,  an  objedlion  againfl:  Scripture,  That 
//  is  what,  it  might  have  been  expeded  to  be  5 
and  that  //  is  not  what  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pefted  to  be. 

To  the  former  of  thefe  cavils  it  may  be  briefly 
anfwered,  That  the  general  agreement  between 
rcafon  and  revelation,  (heNvs  both  to  be  of  Divine 
original ;  while  revelation's  being  an  improve* 
ment  and  addition  to  reafon  *,  (hews  its  ufeful- 
nefs  and  expediency  The  latter  difficulty  will 
vanilh  on  confidering  that  many  of  the  Scripture 
expreffions  are  vifibly  accommodated  to  human 
apprchenfion,  wiiile  others  on  the  fame  fubjeds 
are  raifed  to  a  fublimity  fuitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing  5  by  which  means  the  narroweft  mind 
receives  an  information  fuitable  to  its  reach, 
while  the  moft  elevated  conception  is  enlarged 
by  views  of  the  noblefl:  and  moft  fablime  nature. 
Thus,  to  mention  only  one  inftance  at  prefcnt, 
the  meancft  reader  of  Scripture  is  ftruck  with 
fear  of  One,  whofe  eye  is  quick  and  piercing,  to 
fearch  the  hearts,  and  try  the  reins,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  and  whofe  hand  is  powerful,  aod 
his  out-ftretched  arm  mighty,  to  feize  and  punifli 
offenders.    At  the  fame  time  the  profound  phi- 

*  Sec  Page  307. 
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lofophcr  is  in  the  fame  writings  informed,  that 
God  is  a  fpirit  filling  heaven  and  earth,  and'not 
contained  within  the  limits  of  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  but  inhabiting  immenfity  and  eternit/t 
in  whom  all  live  and  move,  and  have  their  be* 
ing ;  neceflarily  invifible,  and  altogether  unlike 
to  any  of  his  creatures ;  having  neither  eyes,  nor 
hands,  nor  paffions  like  thofe  of  men ;  but  whofc 
ways  are  infinitely  above  our  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  above  our  thoughts.  Thus  the  Scrip- 
ture language  is  fuch,  as  that  of  a  revelation,  in* 
tended  for  the  improvement  of  men  of  all  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  capacity,  ought  to  be.  It  is,  In 
fliort,  fit  for  the  ufe  of  a  whole  fpecies. 

That  the  Old  Teftament  particularly,  which 
is  the  only  book  extant  ia  that  language,  fhould 
be  fo  well  preferved,  and  underftood  as  it  is,  fo 
long  after  the  Hebrew  has  ceafed  to  be  a  living 
language ;  that  we  (hould  at  this  time  be  able 
to  make  out  a  regular  hiftory,  and  a  fett  of  con- 
fiftent  thoughts  and  views,  from  writings  rf 
fuch  antiquity  ;  is  much  more  to  be  wondered, 
than  that  there  fhould  be  found  in  them  diffi- 
culties, fceming  contradiftions,  and  thoughts  or 
cxprelSons  different  from  thofe  found  in  produc- 
tions of  a  later  date.  But  above  all  things,  that 
the  thoughts  and  exprcflSions  in  Scripture  (hould 
fo  far  exceed  in  fublimity  all  other  compofitions, 
feems  unaccountable  upon  every  other  fchemc,  but 
their  being  of  Divine  ori^naL  Of  the  truth  of 

this 
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this  aflfercion,  let  the  following  inftancCi  among 
innumerable  others,  ferve  as  a  proof. 

Theloftieft  paffage,  in  the  moft  fublimc  of  aU 
human  produdions,  is  the  beginning  of  th^ 
cightli  book  of  Homer^s  Iliad.  There  jhe 
greateft  of  all  human  imaginations  labours  to  , 
defcribe,  not  a  hero,  but  a  god;  not  an  inferior, 
but  the  fupreme  god ;  nor  to  fhew  his  fuperio- 
rity  to  mortals,  but  to  the  heavenly  powers  ^ 
and  not  to  one,  but  to  them  all  united.  The 
following  is  a  verbal  tranflation  of  it. 

*'  The  fafFron-coloured  morning  was  fpread 
over  the  whole  earth ;  and  Jupiter^  rejoicing 
**  in  his  thunder,  held  an  affembly  of  the  gods 
upon  the  higheft  top  of  the  many-headed 
Olympus.  He  himfelf  made  a  fpeech  to  them } 
and  all  the  gods  together  liftaned. 
Hear  me,  all  ye  gods,  and  all  ye  goddefles, 
^*  that  I  may  fay  what  my  foul  in  my  breaft 
^*  commands.  Let  not  therefore  any  female 
deity,  or  any  male,  endeavour  to  break  thro* 
my  word ;  but  all  content  together,  that  I 
•*  may  moft  quickly  perform  thcfe .  works. 
**  Whomfoever,  therefore,  of  the  gods  I  Ihall 
••  underftand  to  have  gone  by  himfelf,  and  of 
•*  his  own  accord,  to  give  afliftance  either  to  the 
♦*  Trojans  or  the  Greeks^  he  fliall  return  tp 
•*  Olympus  (hamefuUy  wounded;  or  I  will  throw 
♦•  him,  feized  by  me,  into  dark  hell,  wtTy  far 
**  off,  where  the  moft  deep  abyfs  is  under  the 
f*  C4rth;    where  there  arc  iron  gates,   and  a 

Y  3  **  brazen 
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*•  brazrn  direlhold,  as  far  within  hell,  as  hca- 
•*  vcn  is  diftant  from  the  earth.  He  will  then 
•*  know,  by  how  much  I  am  the  moft  powerful 
"  cf  all  the  gods. 

•*  But  come,  try,  O  ye  gods,  that  ye  may  all 
**  fee.  Hang  down  the  golden  chain  froni 
"  heaven,  hang  upon  it,  all  ye  gods,  and  all 
ye  goddcfles ;  but  ye  fhall  not  be  able  to 
draw  from  heaven  to  the  ground  Jupiter  the 
"  great  counfellor,  though  ye  ftrive  ever  fa 
•*  much.  But  when  I  afterwards  (hall  be  wil- 
"  |ing  to  draw,  I  fhall  lift  both  the  earth  itfelf, 

**  and  the  fca  itfelf.  Then  I  (hall  bind  the  chain 

*  * 

*•  round  the  top  of  Olympu;fy  and  they  fhall  all 
•«  hang  aloft.  For  fo  much  am  I  above  god^ 
**  and  above  men." 

With  this  moft  mafterly  pafTage  of  the  greateft 
mafler  of  the  fublime,  of  all  antiquity,  the  wri- 
ter, who  probably  had  the  greateft  natural  an4 
acquired  advantages  of  any  mortal  for  perfecting 
^  genius;  let  the  following  verbal  tranflation  o^ 
apafTage  from  writings  penned  by  one  bfoughc 
up  a  (hepherd,  and  in  a  country  where  learn- 
ing was  not  thought  of,  be  compared  ;  that  the 
difference  may  appear.  In  this  comparifon,  I 
know  of  no  unfair  advantage  given  the  infpired 
Writer.  For  both  fragments  are  literally  tranfla^ed  ; 
and,  if  the  critics  are  right,  the  Hehew  original 
h  verfe,  as  well  as  xht  Greek. 

*'  O'Lord,  my  God,  thou   art  very  great  ( 

^'  Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  majefty ! 
-    '  .       .;    -  .^  VVho 
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Who  covereft  tbyfelf  with  light,  as  with  a 
garment :  who  ftrctchcft  out  thp  heavens  like 
a  canopy.     Who  layeth  the    beams  of   his 
•-*  chambers   in  the  waters:  who   maketh   the 
clouds  his  chariot :   who  walketh  upon   the 
wings  of  the  wind.    Who  maketh  his  angels 
fpirits  5  his  minifters  a  flame  of  fire.    Wha 
*'  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  that  it  fhould 
**  not  be  moved  for  ever.    Thou  coveredft  it, 
**^  with  the  deep,  4s  with  a  garment :  the  waters 
flood  above  the  mountains.    At  thy  rebuke 
they  fled  ;   at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they 
hafted  away.  They  go  up  by  the  mountains ; 
they  go  down  by  the  valUes  unto  the  place 
"  thou  haft  founded  for  them.    Thou  haft  fct  a 
bound,    that  they  may  not  pafs  over;  that 
they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth. 
"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  In 
"  wifdom  haft  thou  made  them  all.    The  earth 
**  is  full  of  thy  riches.  So  is  the  great  and  wide 
*'  fea,  wherein  are  creatures  innumerable,  both 
**  fmall  and  great.    There  go  the  (hips.    There 
*'  is  that  leviathan,   which  thou  haft  made  to 
**  play  therein.    Thefe  all  wait  upon  thee,  that 
*'  thou  mayft  give  them  their  food  in  due  fea- 
*'  fon.    That  thou   giveft  them    they   gather. 
*'  Thou  openeft  thy  hand  :  they  arc  filled  with 
*'  good.      Thou    hiucft   thy     face :    they    are 
"  troubled.    They  die,  and  return  to  their  duft. 
*'  Thou    fendeft    forth    thy    fpirit :    they    are 
?'  created  i  and  thou  reneweft  the  face  0/  the 
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*<  earth.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  ftall  endure 
«'  for  ever.  The  Lord  (hall  rejoice  in  his  works* 
♦*  He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth. 
^  He  touchcth  the  hills  •,  and  they  fmoke.  I 
"  will  fing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
«•  will  fing  praifc  unto  my  God,  while  I  have 
**  my  being/* 

I  appeal  to  every  reader,  whether  the  former 
of  thcfe  two  fragments  is  not,  when  compared 
with  the  latter,  a  fchool- boy's  theme,  a  capuci- 
hade,  or  a  Grubftrect  ballad,  rather  than  a  pro- 
duftion  fit  to  be  named  with  any  part  of  the 
infpircd  writings.  Nor  is  it  only  in  one 
inftance,  that  the  fupcriority  of  the  Scripture 
ftyle  to  all  human  compofitions  appears.  But 
taking  the  whole  body  of  facred  poefy,  and  the 
whole  of  profane,  and  confidcring  the  charafter 
of  the  Jehovah  of  the  former,  and  the  Jupiter  of 
the  latter,  every  one  muftfee  the  difference  to  be 
out  of  all  reach  of  comparifon.  And,  what  is 
wonderfully  remarkable,  Scripture  poefy,  though 
penned  by  a  number  of  different  hands,  as  Mofes^ 
David,  Ifaiab,  Jeremiah,  and  the  reft,  in  very 
diftant  ages,  gives  a  diftinft  and  uniform  idea 
of  the  Supreme  being,  no  where  deviating  into 
any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  him ;  and  ftill, 
-even  where  he  is  fpoke  of  in  a  manner  fuited  to 
the  general  apprehenfion  of  mankind,  his  dig- 
pity  and  majcfty  duly  kept  up.  Whereas  there 
is  not  one  of  the  antient  Heathen  poets,  who 
^ives  a  confiften^  idea  of  th^  Supreme  God,  or 
I  keepi 
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keeps  up  his  charafter  throughout.  Horner^  in 
the  fame  poem,  dcfcribes  his  Jupiter  with  a  great 
deal  of  majcfty,  and  in  another  reprefents  him  as 
deceived  by  his  wife  Juno^  and  overcome  with 
luft  and  fleep,  while  the  inferior  deities  are  play- 
ing what  tricks  they  pleafe,  contrary  to  his  in- 
tention. In  fhort,  the  fupreme  God  is  by  Homer 
defcribed  as  a  bully ;  by  Virgil^  as  a  tyrant;  by 
Ovid^  as  a  beaftly  voluptuary  5  and  by  Lucrftius^ 
as  a  lazy  drone.  So  that,  if  the  cavils  of  the 
oppofers  of  revelation,  with  refpeiEt  to  the  ftylc 
of  Scriptufe,  were  of  much  more  confequence 
than  they  are ;  it  would  ftill  be  the  eafiell,  and 
indeed  the  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for 
the  amazing  fuperiority  of  thofe  writings  to  the 
greateft  human  productions,  in  fpite  of  the  dif- 
advantages,  of  want  of  learning,  and  the  like, 
which  the  facred  penmen  laboured  under  ;  to  af- 
cribe  the  fentiments  in  them  to  Divine  infpira- 
tion. 

Other  objeftions,  as,  that  the  genuinenefs  of 
fome  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  has  been  dis- 
puted;  thofe  of  various  readings;  of  feeniing 
contradiftions ;  of  doubtful  interpretations ;  of 
obfcurity  in  the  Scripture  chronology,  and  the 
like ',  all  thefe  difficulties  are  fufficiently  cleared 
up  by  the  learned  apologifts  for  revealed  relicrion. 
Nor  does  it  fuit  the  purpofe  of  this  work  to  ob- 
viate all  objeftions.  Nor  is  it  indeed  neceflary 
for  the  candid  equirer  into  the  truth  of  Divine 
revelation,  to  attend  to  the  various  difficulties 

ftartcd 
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ftarted  by  laborious  cavillers.  It  is  of  very  fmall 
confequence,  what  cirpumftaniial  difRcukies  may 
be  raifcd  about  a  fcheme,  whofe  grand  lines  and 
principal  figures  fhew  its  author  to  be  Divine ; 
as  will,  it  is  prcfumcd,  appear  to  every  ingenu- 
ous mind,  on  a  careful  perufal  of  the  following 
general  view  of  the  whole  body  of  revelation. 
Some  other  objedlions  are  occafionally  obvi- 
ated in  other  parts  of  this  fourth  book  j  and  for 
a  full  view  of  the  controvcrfy  between  the  oppo- 
fers  and  defenders  of  revealed  religion,  the 
reader  may  confult  the  authors  on  that  fubjeft, 
recommended  vol.  I.  page  193.  In  whofe  wri- 
tings he  will  find  full  anfvyers  to  the  mod  trivial 
objedions  •,  and  will  obferve,  that  the  cavils 
ftarted  from  time,  to  time  by  the  deiftical  wri- 
ters, have  all  been  fully  confidered,  and  com- 
pletely anfwered  over  and  over  ;  fo  that  nothing 
new  has  been,  for  many  years  paft,  or  is  likely 
ever  to  be,  advanced  on  the  fubjedt. 

SECT.      II. 

A  compendious  View  of  the  Scheme  of  Divine 

Revelation. 

HOLY  Scripture  comprehends  (though 
penned  by  a  number  of  different  authors, 
who  lived  in  ages  very  diftantfrom  one  another) 
a  confiftent  and  uniform  fcheme  of  all  things 
that  are  neceflary  to  be  known  and  attended  to 
by  mankind.    Nor  is  there  any  other  original 

writing 
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writing  befides,  that  does  this.    It  prefents  us 
with  a  view  of  this  world  before  its  change  from 
a  chaos  into  an  habitable  ftate.    It  gives  us  a 
rational    account  of  the  procedure  of   the  al- 
nnighty  Author  in  forming  and  reducing  it  into 
a  condition  fit  for  being  the  feat  of  living  inha- 
bitants, and  a  theatre  for  adion.    It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  origination  of  mankind  ;  reprefcnt- 
ijig  the  firft  of  the  fpecies  as  brought  into  being 
on  purpofe  for  difcipline  and  obedience.   It  gives 
a  general  account  of  the  various  difpenfations 
and  tranfaftions  of  God  with  regard  to  the  ratio- 
nal inhabitants  of  this  world  ;  keeping  in  view 
throughout,  and  no  where  lofing  fight  of,  the 
great  and  important  end  of  their  creation,  the 
training  them  up  to  goodnefs  and  virtue,  in  or- 
der to  happinefs.    Every  where  inculcating  that 
one  grand  leflbn,  which  if  mankind  could  but 
be  brought  to  learn,  it  were  no  great  niatter 
what  they  were  ignorant  of,  and  without  which  . 
all  other  knowledge  is  of  no  real  value  -,   to  wit. 
That  obedience  to  the  Suprettie  Governor  of  the 
univerfe  is  the  certain^  and  the  only  means  of  hap- 
pinefs  •,  and  that  vice  and  irregularity  are  both 
naturally  and  judicially' the  caufes  of  mifery  and 
deftrudion.  It  Ihews  innumerable  inftances  of  the 
Divine  difpleafure  againft  wicked nefs  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  give  a  full  difplay  of  the  fatal  confcquences 
of  vice,  it  gives  fome  account,  either  hiftorically 
pr  prophetically,  of  the  general  ftate  of  this  world 
(n  it§  various  periods  from  the  time  of  its  being 
' '  '  made 
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made  habitable  from  a  chaos,  to  its  redudion 
again  to  acbaos  by  fire,  at  the  confumtnation  ofdUl 
things.  Comprehending  mod  of  the  great  events 
which  have  happened,  or  are  yet  to  happen^  to 
moft  of  the  great  empires  and  kingdoms,  and  ex- 
hibiting in  brief  moft  of  what  is  to  pafs  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  Setting  forth  to  the  view 
of  mankind,  for  their  inftruftion,  a  variety  of 
examples  of  real  characters  the  moft  remarkable 
for  virtue,  or  wickednefs,  with  moft  fignal  and 
ftriking  inftances  of  the  Divine  approbation  of, 
or  difpleafure  againft  them. 

It  is  only  in  Scripture,  that  a  rational  account 
of  this  world  is  given.  For  in  Scripture  it  is  re- 
prefented  as  God's  world.  The  inhabitants  of  it 
are  every  where  fpoken  of,  as  no  other  way  of 
conlequence,  than  in  the  view  of  their  being  his 
creatures,  formed  for  religion,  and  an  immortal 
ftate  of  happinefs  after  this  life,  and  at  prefent 
under  laws  and  rules  of  difcipline,  to  train  them 
up  for  the  great  end  of  their  being.  Even  in  the 
mere  hiftorical  parts,  there  is  always  an  eye  to 
the  true  ftate  of  things.  Inftead  of  informing 
us,  that  one  prince  conquered  another,  the  Scripr 
ture  account  is,  that  it  pleafed  God  to  deliver  the 
one  into  the  hand  of  the  other.  Inftead  of  af^ 
cribing  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms  and  empires 
to  the  counfels  of  the  wife,  or  the  valour  of  the 
mighty,  the  Scripture  account  of  them  is,  that 
they  were  the  efFeft  of  the  Divine  di(pofaI, 
brought    about   by   Him,    **  in  whofe    hand 

««  are 
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*^  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  who  turns  them  which, 
way  he  pleafes  ^  and  who  puts  one  down,  and 
fets  another  up ;  who  does  in  the  armies  of 
**  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
•*  earth,  whatever  feems  good  to  Him,  and 
•*  whofe  hand  none  can  ftay,  or  fay.  What  doft 
**  thou  ?"  The  view  given  in  Scripture  of  our 
world,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  their  affairs,  is 
that  which  muft  appear  to  an  eye  obferving  from 
above,  not  from  the  earth.  For  Scripture  alone 
gives  an  account  of  the  original  caufes  of  things, 
the  true  fprings  of  events,  and  declares  the  end 
from  the  beginning ;  which  fhews  it  to  be  given 
by  one  who  faw  through  all  futurity,  and  by  the 
fame,  who  has  been  from  the  beginning  at  the 
head  of  the  affairs  oP  the  world,  who  governs 
the  world,  and  therefore  knew  how  to  give  an 
account  (fo  far  as  to  his  wifdom  feemed  fit  to 
difcover)  of  the  whole  current  and  courfe  of 
events  from  the  creation  to  the  confummation. 

We  have  no  where,  but  in  Scripture,  a  difplay 
of  the  wonders  of  Divine  mercy  for  a  fallen 
guilty  race  of  beings.  We  have  no  rational  ac» 
count  any  where  elfe  of  a  method  for  reftoring  a 
world  ruined  by  vice.  In  Scripture  we  have  this 
great  Jifideratum.  Holy  Scripture  fhines  forth 
conipicuous  by  its  own  native  heavenly  fplen- 
dot;  £nlightning  thedarknefs,  and  clearing  the 
doubts,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
hung  upon  the  minds  of  the  wifeft  and  bed  of 
men,  with  refpc£);  to  the  important  points,  of  the 

molt 
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acceptable  manner  of  worlhiping  God ;  of  the 
pofTibility  of  gaining  the  Divine  favour  and  the 
pardon  of  fin ;  of  a  future  (late  of  retribution ; 
and  of  the  proper  immortality,  or  perpetual  ex-- 
iflence  of  the  foul :  Giving  more  clear,  rational, 
and  fublime  notions  of  God  ;  teaching  a  more 
perfedl"  method  of  worfhiping  and  ferving  Him; 
and  prefcribing  to  mankind  a  diftin(5l  and  expli- 
cit rule  of  life,  guarded  with  the  mod  awful 
fandions,  and  attended  with  the  mod  unqueilior 
nable  evidencesj  internal  and  external,  of  Divine 
authority.  Bringing  to  light  various  important 
and  interefting  truths,  which  no  human  fagacity 
could  have  found  out;  and  eftablifhing  and  con- 
firming others,  which,  though  .pretended  to 
have  been  difcoverable  by  reafon,  yet  gready 
needed  fuperior  confirmation.  Not  only  en- 
lightening thofe  countries,  on  which  its  direft 
beams  have  flione  with  their  full  fplendourj 
but  breaking  through  the  clouds  of  heathen- 
ifm  and  fuperftition,  darting  fome  of  its  Di- 
vine rays  to  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the 
world,  and  affording  a  glimmering  light  to  the 
mofi:  barbarous  nations,  without  which  they  had 
been  buried  in  total  darknefs  and  ignorance  as  to 
moral  and  religious  kn(Mkge.  Drawing  afide 
the  veil  of  time,  and  opening  a  profped:  into 
eternity,  and  the  world  of  fpirits^-  Exhibiting 
a  fcheme  of  things  incomparably  more  fublime 
than  is  any  were  elfe  to  be  found ;  in  which 
various  orders  of    being*  angels^  archangels, 

thrones^ 
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thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers, 
rife  in  their  feveral  degrees,  and  tower  above  one 
another  toward  the   perfection   of    the   Divine 
nature  ;   in  comparifon  of  which,  however,  they 
are  all  as  nothing.     Holy  Scripture,  in  a  word, 
takes  in  whatever  of  great,  or  good,  can  be  con- 
ceived by  a  rational  mind  in  the  prefent  ftare ; 
whatever  can  be  of  ufe  for  raifing,  refining,  and 
fpiritualifing    human   nature;    for  making  this 
world  a  paradife,  and  mankind  angels;   for  qua- 
lifying them  for  that  eternal  blifs  and  glory, 
which  was  the  end  of  their  being.     And  it  is 
highly  probable,   that  while  the  world   ftands, 
learned  and  inquifitive  men  will  be  from  time  to 
time  difcovering  new  wonders  of  Divine  wifdom 
in  that  inexhauftible  treafure-  The  continual  im- 
provement of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
farther  and  farther  completion  of  prophecy,  give 
reafon  to  expc6t  this.     They,  who  know  what 
amazing  lights  have  been  ftruck  out  by  S/lede^ 
Locke,  and  a  few  others  who  have  purfucd  their 
plan,  will  readily  agree,  that,  as  a  centtury  or  two 
paft  have  Ihewn  us  the  Bible  in  a  light,  in  which 
it  was  probably   never  Iccn   before,   fincc  thfc 
apoftolic  age ;  fo  a  century  or  two  to  come  may 
(if  mankind  do  not  give  over  the  ftady  of  Scrip- 
ture) exhibit  ic  in  a  light  at  prefent  inconceivable. 
That  it  may  in  a  fatisfadory  manner  appear, 
how  important  the  fubjeds,  how  wide  the  extent, 
and  how  noble  the  difcoveries  of  Scripture  arc ; 
it  may  be  proper  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the,  vaft 

and 
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and  various  profpeft  it  exhibits,  I  mean,  to  range 
in  order  the  principal  fubjeds  of  revelation,  as 
they  lie  in  the  holy  books.  This  I  will  endea- 
vour CO  draw  out  of  the  Bible  icfelf,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  one  wholly  a  ftranger  to  our  fyfteros 
and  controverlies,  and  who  had  (ludied  Scripture 
only,  might  be  fuppofed  to  do  it. 

Holy  Scriptue  begins  with  informing  us,  that 
God  was  the  author  and  creator  of  the  univerfc; 
which  truth  is  alfo  confident  with  human  reafbn', 
and  the  dired):  coniequence  to  be  drawn  from  it 
is.  That,  all  creatures  and  things  are  his,  and 
that  all  thinking  beings  ought  to  dedicate  them- 
fclves  to  his  fervice,  to  whom  they  owe  their 
exifteAce,  and  whatever  they  have,  or  hope  for. 
^s  the  almighty  Creator  is  a  pure  fpirit,  wholly 
fe})arate  from  matter,  or  corporeal, organs  of  any 
kind,  it  is  evident,  that  what  he  produces,  he  does 
by  an  immediate  aft  of  volition.  His  power 
reaching  to  the  performance  of  all  poffiblc 
things,  nothing  can  refifl:  his  will.  So  that  his 
willing,  or  defiring  a  thing  to  be,  is  producing  it. 
His  faying,  or  thinking,  Let  there  be  lights  is  cre- 
ating light. 

Scripture  informs  us,  that  the  human  f^cies 
begun  in  two  perfons,  one  of  each  fex,  created 
by  God,  and  by  himfelf  put  diredlly  in  the 
mature  ftate  of  life  v  whereas  all  the  particulars  of 
the  fpecies,  who  have  been  fince  produced,  have 
been  created  indeed  by  God,  but  introduced  into 
human  life  by  the  inftruiTiCntality  of  parents. 

We 
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Wc  learn  from  Scripture,  that  the  firft  of  out 
ipecics  were  brought  into  being,  not  only  in  a 
ftatc  of  innocence,  or  capacity  for  virtue,  but 
likewife  naturally  immoftal,  being  bleft  with 
conftitutions  lb  formed,  that  they  would  oi 
th^mfelves  have  continued  uninjured  by  time, 
till  it  fhould  have  been  thought  proper  to  re- 
move the  fpccics  to  a  new  and  more  fpiritual 

ftate. 

The  appointment  of  one  day  in  feven,  a$  a  day 

of  reft ;  the  fanftifying  d  fcventh  part  of  our 
time  to  religious  purpofes,  was  an  ordinance 
worthy  of  God ;  and  the  account  we  have  in 
Scripture  of  its  having  been  appointed  fo  early^ 
by  Divine  authority,  and  as  a  law  fof  the  whole 
world,  explains  how  wc  come  to  find  the  obfcr- 
vance  of  a  fcventh  day  as  facred,  by  univerfal 
cuftom,  mentioned  in  fuch  antient  writers  as 
HemeTy  Hefiod^  and  Callimacbus.  Nor  can  any 
appointment  be  imagined  more  fit  for  keeping 
up  an  appearance  of  religion  among  mankind, 
than  this.  Stated  folemnitics,  returning  periodi- 
cally, have,  by  the  wifdom  of  all,  law-givers,  been 
thought  the  beft  expedients  for  keeping  up  the 
lading  remembrance  of  remarkable  events.  And 
jt  is  evidcfit,  that  no  event  better  deferved  to  be 
kept  in  remembrance  than  that  of  the  complet- 
ing of  the  work  of  creatk>n  *,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
work  of  redemption,  the  fecond  and  beft  cre- 
ation of  man,  was  completed  in  the  refurreflion 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Upon  which  the 
Vol.  IL  Z  firft 
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firft  Chriftians  fandifkd  the  firffiday  of  the  wccfe^ 
and,  according  to  the  bed  authority  now  to  be 
had,  the  ieventh  likewiie ;  though  neither  with 
the  ftridnefs  required  by  the  Mofaic  conftitution; 
but  with  that  decent  liberty,  with  which  Chrifti* 
anity  makes  its  votaries  free. 

The  defign  of  creating  the  human  fpecies,  was 
to  put  them  in  the  way  toward  fuch  a  happinefs 
as  (hould  be  fit  and  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  free 
moral  agents.     This  rendered  it  neceffary  to 
place  them  in  a  ftate   of  difcipline;   the  only 
poflible  method  for  learning  virtue ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  a  leflbn  of  obedience*  prefcribed 
them  immediately  on  their  coming  into  exigence. 
A  law,  to  all  appearance  very  eafy  to  keep. 
Only  to  abftain  wholly  from  one  particular  in- 
dulgence, being  at  liberty,  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  with  refpedt  to  others.     In  the  ftate 
of  things  at  that  time,  it  would  not  have  been 
cafy  to  prefcribe  a  particular  trial,  which  fhould 
not  turn  upon  the  government  of  paffion  or  ap- 
petite.    Being  the  only  two  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  they  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
duty  to  fellow-creatures.   And  with  the  frequent 
intercourfe.  Scripture  gives  us  reafon  to  think, 
they  had  with  angels,  and  celeftial  beings,  they 
could  hardly  bring  themfclves  to  any  pofitive 
violation  of  their  duty  to  God ;  and  were  under 

♦  This  point  is  not  hereftatcd  as  the  author  now  thinks  it 
ought.    Sec  the  Note  in  page  58,  of  this  Volume. 

no 
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fib  temptation  to  neglcft  it.  That  they  (hould 
fall  into  this  fatal  tranfgreflion  of  the  firfl:  law 
given  for  trial  of  their  obedience,  v^as  to  be  ex* 
peded  from  beings  newly  created,  and  wholly 
unexperienced  and  unprincipled.  Thus  we  fee, 
that  young  children  have  no  fixt  principles 
fufficient  to  prevent  their  yielding  to  temptation: 
for  virtue  is  an  attachment  to  reftitude,  and  ab- 
horrence of  all  moral  evil,  arifing  from  reafon, 
experience,  and  habit.  But  though  this,  and 
other  deviations  from  obedience,  were  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  the  firft  of  mankind,  it  does  not 
follow,  that  fuch  deviations  were  wholly  inno- 
cent. Pitiable  undoubtedly  their  cafe  was,  and 
the  rather,  in  that  they  were  mifled  by  tempta- 
tion from  a  wicked  being  more  experienced  than 
themfelves.  Accordingly  their  cafe,  and  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  fpecies^  has  found  fuch  pity,  and 
fuch  interpofltions  have  been  made  in  their 
ftvour,  as  we  have  reafon,  from  Scripture, 
to  fuppofe  other  offending  orders  of  beings, 
particularly  the  fallen  angels^  have  not  been 
favoured  with.  For  it  is  exprcfsly  faid,  that 
nothing  equivalent  to  the  Chriftian  fcheme  of 
reftoration  and  falvation  has  been  planned  out 
in  favour  of  them ;  but  that  they  are  left  to  the 
confequences  of  their  difobedience. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  leaft  deviation 
from  moral  reditude  is  fo  dreadfully  and  cxten* 
fively  fatal,  as  to  render  it  highly  neceflary,  that 

the  righteous  Governor  of  the  wiMrld  ihould  infliA 
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fome  fignal  and  parmanent  mark  of  his  dif* 
pkafure  on  the  occafion  of  the  firft  tranfgrcflion 
of  the  firft  of  the  fpecies.  As  a  wife  father,  who 
h^s  found  his  child  once  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
cruth^  or  any  other  foul  crime,  feems  at  firft  to 
difbelieve  it,  and  then  punifties  him  with  the  lofs 
of  his  favour  for  a  very  long  time  after,  and 
otherwife ;  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  likely  to 
make  a  lafting  impreifion  on  his  mind,  and  deter 
him  from  a  repetition  of  his  fault.  Scripture 
informs  us,  accordingly,  that  immediately  upon 
the  firft  offence,  the  tranfgreffors,  and  in  them 
J  the  whole  fpecies,  were  funk  firom  their  natural 
immortality,  and  condemned  to  a  ftatc  obnoxi- 
ous to  death. 

Whether  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  not 
the  natural,  as  well  as  judicial  caufe  of  difeafc  and 
death,  it  is  needlefs  to  difpute;  but  what  is  faid 
of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  book  of  Genejis,  and  af- 
.terwafds  in  the  Ap§cafypfe^  as  if  it  were  a  natural 
antidote,  or  cure  for  morulity,  and  the  means  of 
preferving  life,  is  very  remarkable. 

Death,  the  confequence  of  the  firft  tranigreC- 
fjon,  and  which  has  been  merited  by  innumerable 
fucceeding  ofiences,  was  pronounced  upon  man- 
kind on  purpofe  to  be  to  all  ages  a  ftanding  me- 
morial of  the  Divine  difpleafure  againft  difobedi- 
^  tnce.  With  the  fame  view  alfo,  Scripture 
informs  us,  the  various  natural  evils,  of  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  earth,  inclement  feafons,  and  the 
other  grievances,  under  which  nature  at  prefent 
2  groans. 
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groans,  were  inflided;  that  men  might  no 
where  turn  their  eyes  or  their  thoughts,  where 
they  fhould  not  meet  a  caveat  againft  vice  and 
irregularity. 

Here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  by  the  by,  in, 
how  ridiculous  a  light  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  fatal  and  important  confequences  of  the  firfl: 
tranfgreflion  fhews  the  ufual  fuperficial  apologies., 
made  by  wretched  mortals  in  excufe  of  their  vices 
and  follies.     One  crime  is  the  effeft  of  thought- 
lefnefs.     They  did  not,  forfooth,  confider  how 
bad  fuch  an  adion  was.     Another  is  a  natural 
adion.     Drunkenefs  is  only  an  immoderate  in- 
dulgence of  a  natural  appetite ;  and  fo  on.  Have 
fuch  excufes  as  thefc  been  thought  fufficient  in 
the  cafe  before  us  ?   The  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  was  only  indulging  a  natural  appetite  di* 
redly  contrary  to  the  Divine  command.     And 
it  is  very  likely,  that  our  firfl:  parents  did  not 
duly  attend  to  all  the  probable  confequences  of 
their  tranfgreflion.     But  neither  of  thefe  apolo- 
gies, nor  the  inexperience  of  the  offenders,  nor 
their  being  overcome  by  temptation,  were  fuffi- 
cient to  avert  the  Divine  difpleafure,  the  marks 
of  which,  we  and  our  world  bear  to  this  hour* 
Difobedience  to  a  known  law  given  by  our  Cre- 
ator and  Governor  is  always  to  be  looked  upon 
with  horror.    And  no  falfe  apology  ought  to  be 
thought  of:   for  we  may  afTure  ourfclves,  none 
will  be  admitted  before  our  all-feeing  Judge, 
^ho  is  not  to  be  deceived. 
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The  next  remarkable  objeft  of  our  confider«f 
ation,  in  this  general  furvey  of  Scripture,  is  ^ 
dark  prophecy  of  a  conqueft  to  be  gained,  by 
one  mi|raculoufly  defcepded  of  our  fpccies,  over 
the  grand  enemy  and  firft  fedpcer  of  mankind  ^ 
which  alfo  implies  fome  comfortable  hopes  of  2^ 
reftor^tion  of  the  human  race  to  the  Divine 
favour. 

The  next  difpenf^tion  of  Heaven,  whi.ch  we 
read  of  in  Scripture,  is  that  moft  awfpl  and  re- 
markable judgement  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  by 
which  the  human  race  were,  for  the  univerfal 
icorruption  of  their  manners,  at  once  fwept  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  world  cleanfed 
from  the  impurity  of  its  inhabitants.     Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  prpper  for  making  '4 
powerful  and  lading  impreflion  on  mankind,  or 
convincing  them  of  the  Divine  abhorrence  of 
vice  and  difobedience^  than  to  be  informed,  that 
it  occafipned  the  cutting  off,  or  unmaking,  the 
whole  fpecies,  except  eight  pcrfons,  whom  their 
lingular  virtue    prcferved    amidft  the  general 
wreck  of  nature. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  after  the  flood,  we  find 
the  period  of  man's  life  confiderably  reduced 
below  the  ftandard  of  it  in  the  antediluvian  age. 
This  is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expefted,  con- 
lidering  what  ufe  the  antients  had  made  of  the 
great  length  of  life  they  enjoyed.  The  abridg- 
ing the  term  of  human  life  is  alfoa  (landing  me- 
morial of  the  Divine  difpkafure  againft  vice.   It 

naturally 
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naturally  tends,  by  bringing  death  nearer  the 
view  of  even  the  youngeft,  to  leflen  mens  attach- 
ment to  the  prefent  (late,  and  lead  then^  to 
think  of  one  better,  and  more  lafting.  By  this 
means  alfo,  the  opportunities  of  offending  being 
lefiened,  the  guilt  and  punifhment  of  wretched 
mortals  comes  to  be  very  conQderably  diminilhed. 

The  laws  given  to  Noah  .upon  his  coming  out 
of  the  ark,  fcem  to  be  intended  for  mankind  in 
genera],  as  he  was  the  common  father  of  all 
who  have  lived  fince  his  time.  And  we  know  of 
no  general  repeal  of  them.  The  liberty  of  kill- 
ing animals  for  food  is  derived  wholly  from 
hence  ;  a  right  which  we  could  not  otherwife 
pretend  to.  Nor  can  the  oppofcrs  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  Scripture  fliew  any  pretence  for  kill- 
ing a  living  creature  for  food,  oranyfhadowqf  title 
which  the  human  fpecies  have  to  the  lite  of  any 
creature  whatever,  but  this  grant  from  the  Au^- 
thor  of  life,  and  Maker  of  all  creatures,  who 
alone  has  a  right  to  difpofe  of  the  lives  of  his 
creatures. 

The  command  for  putting  to  death  every 
murderer  without  exception,  which  law  is  no 
^here  repealed,  feems  efiectqally  to  cut  off  all 
power  of  pardoning  that  atrocious  crime.  And 
tpany  crowned  heads  have  accordingly  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  extend  their  mercy  to  offenders 
pf  that  fort. 

As  to  the  prohibition  of  blood,  its  obligation 
oj)  us  has  been  difputed.     But,  as  the  blood  is 
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the  feat  of  almoft  erery  difeafe,  and  is  a  groCb, 
unwholfome,  and  naufeous  fubftance^  confifting 
of  earth,  falt»  and  phlegm,  the  befl:  way  is  evi- 
dently to  abftain  from  it,  and  fo  make  fure  of 
avoiding  a  breach  of  a  prohibition.  And  indeed, 
in  all  doubutful  cafes,  prudence  will  always 
dire£l  to  keep  on  the  fafe  fuie.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  exccffive  fcrupuloufaefs  of  the  Jiws 
about  the  lead  particle  of  blood  is  abfurd  The' 
prohibition  is  only  againft  eating  an  animal  with 
the  blood  in  it.  And  the  intention  was  probabJy^ 
two-fdld.  One  for  the  advantage  of  health  5  the 
other  religious  ;  that,  in  fheddiog  the  blood  of  the 
animal,  a  libation  or  ofiering  might  thereby  be 
paid  to  the  Lord  of  life,  and  Giver  of  all  gifts. 

The  account  we  have  in  Scripture  of  the  build- 
iftg  of  the  tower  of  Babel^  the  confufioa  of 
tongues,  and  fcattering  the  people  abroad  into 
different  countries,  is  moft  naturally  folved  by 
fuppofing  their  delign  to  have  been,  tofet  up  an 
univerfal  empire,  whofe  eftablifhed  reltgioa 
fhould  be  idolatry  and  polytbeifm.  This  being 
quite  contrary  to  the  Divine  mtention  in  blefling 
mankind  with  a  revelation  from  himfelf^  it  was. 
not  fit,  that  it  (hould  be  fuffered  to  take  pkure^ 
at  a  time,  when  there  t^as  no  na(4on  in^  the  world,, 
in  which  the  worftiip  of  the  true  God  prevailed. 
The  difappointment  of  fiich  a  defign  is  therefore 
a  Divine  difpcnfation  fit  to  be  recorded  io 
Scripture, 

The 
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The  dcftFuftion  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  for 
their  abominable  and  unnatural  vices,  is  a  Divine 
judgement  very  fit  to  be  related  in  the  records  of 
the  difpenfations  of  God  to  mankind.    For  fuch 
exemplary  vengeaiKe  on  the  inhabitants  of  whole* 
towns,  upon  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  upon 
the  whole  world  together,  as  we  have  authentic ' 
accounts  of  in  Scripture,  (hews,  that  numbers, 
inftead  of  alleviating,  do  in  faft  aggravate  the 
guilt  of  offenders,  and  draw  down  a  fwifter  and 
furer  deftru6i:ion.  When  we  read  in  Scripture  of 
kingdoms  broken  in  pieces,  of  cities  deftroyed 
by  fire  from  Heaven,  of  nations  partly  driven 
from  their  own  country,  and  fcattered  abroad 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and^  partly  given  up 
to  be  maflacred  by  a  bloody  enemy ;  and  of  the 
whole   inhabitants  of  the  world  fwept  at  once 
into  a  Eatery  grave  5  all  for  vices  fafhionable  in 
thofe  times,, and  patronifed  by  the  great;  when 
we  read  fuch  accounts  of  the  effcfts  of  following 
fafhion,  and  imitating  great  examples,  we  muft 
have  very  little  thought,  if  we  can  bring  our- 
fehres  t;o  imagine,  that  there  is  any  fafety  in 
giving  up  confcience  to  fafiiion,  or  that  fuch  an 
cxcufe  will  at  all  alleviate  our  guilt,  or  punifli- 
ment.    While  we  are  in  the  full  purfuit  and 
enjoyment  of  folly  and  vice,  we  rejoice  in  go- 
ing along  with  the  mukitude,  not  confidering, 
bow  much  we  (hall  wifti  hereafter,  that  we  had 
been  fingular  and  unfafliionable,  like  the  illuf- 
trious  heroes  of  antient  times,  Noabj  Lot,  and 
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Abraham^  who  bad  the  courage  to  fland  the  ^tnp- 
ty  raillery  of  iheir  cotemporaries,  lingular  in 
their  virtue,  ai^i  fingular  in  the  reward  of  it. 
Thofc,  who.  now  encourage  us  in  vice  and  folly, 
will  not  hereafter  aflift  us  in  fufFering  their  ap- 
pointed confequences.  And  the  appearance  of 
God,  angeU,  and  juli;  men,  on  the  fide  of  virtue 
at  laft,  will  n^ake  another  fort  of  fhew  for  keep- 
ing its  votaries  in  countenance,  than  that  of  the 
fine  folks  does  now  for  the  fupport  of  the  oppo- 
lite  pradice.     . 

The  moft  remarkable  inflance  that  ever  was 
given  of  the  Divine  approbation,  and  diftinguifh* 
ing  favour  for  fingular  goodnefs,  is  in  the  cafe 
of  Abraham.  This  venerable  patriarch,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture  accoupt,  was  a  faithful  wor- 
fhippcr  of  the  true  God,  while  the  whole  world 
was  funk  in  idolatry  and  fuperflition.  He  is  on 
that  account  honoured  with  the  glorious  titles  of 
Father  of  the  faithful,  and  Friend  of  God ;  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  family,  from  whence  the 
MeJ/iab  was  to  fpring  j  and  his  poflerity  chofen 
of  God  for  a  peculiar  people,  the  keepers  of  the 
Divine  oracles,  and  the  only  witnefTes  for  the  true 
God,  againft  an  idolatrous  world.  He  himfelf 
is  called  from  his  own  country,  and  direfted  by 
Divine  authority  to  remove  to  a  diftant  land ;  he 
is  tried  and  improved  by  difficulties :  for  hard- 
fhips  are  often  marks  of  the  Divine  favour, 
rather  than  the  contrary.  That  the  honours 
fljewn  Jiitn  in  confequence  of  his  fingular  piety 
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might  be  confpicuous  to  the  whole  world,  they 
ido  not  drop  with  him ;  bur  are  continued  to  his 
pofterity,  who  have  been,  and  arc  likely  to  be,  the 
mod  remarkable  people  on  earth,  and  diftinguifh- 
^d  from  all  others,  as  long  as  the  world  lafts. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
great  charafter  in  Scripture,  in  which  we  have 
not  an  exprcfs  account  of  fome  blemifli,  A  very 
ftrpng  prefumption,  that  the  narration  is  taken 
from  truth ;  not  fancy.  Of  this  illuftrious  pat- 
tern of  heroic  and  Angular  virtue,  fome  inftan- 
ces  of  (hameful  timidity,  and  diffidence  in  the 
Divine  providence,  are  related.  Of  Mofes  fome 
marks  of  peevifhnefs  are  by  himfelf  confcffed. 
The  charafter  of  the  Divine  pfalmift  is  Ihaded 
with  fome  grofs  faults,  Solemony  the  wifeft  of 
men,  is  recorded  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
greateft  folly.  Several  of  the  prophets  are  cen- 
fured  for  their  mifbehaviour.  The  weakncfs  and 
timidity  of  the  apoftles  in  general,  in  forfaking 
their  Matter  in  his  extremity,  are  faithfully  re- 
prcfcnted  by  themfelves,  and  even  the  aggra- 
vated crime  of  denying  bim  with  oaths  (to  fay 
nothing  of  Judas's  treachery)  not  concealed. 
This  is  not  the  ftrain  of  a  romance.  The  in- 
ventors of  a  plaufible  ftory  would  not  have 
purpofcly  difparaged  the  charafters  of  their 
heroes  in  fuch  a  manner,  to  gain  no  rational  end 
whatever. 

One  ufcful  and   noble  inftruflion  from  this 

Remarkable  mixture  in  the  characters  of   the 

Scripture- 
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Scrtpture-^wortKies^  is.  That  human  nature,  in  its 
prefent  ftace,  is  at  beft  greatly  defeAiye,  and 
liable  to  fatal  errors,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  if 
not  perfifted  in,  but  reformed,  do  not  hinder  a 
chara&er  from  being  predominantly  good,  or 
difqualify  a  perfon  from  the  Divine  mercy; 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  the  cafe  of 
many  in  all  ages,  nations,  and  religions,  though 
none  perfeA.  Which  teaches  us  the  proper 
courfe  we  ought  to  take,  when  we  difcover  in. 
ourfelves  any  wicked  tendency,  or  have  fallen 
into  any  gro&  errors  to  wit.  Not  to  give 'our- 
felves up  to  defpair ;  but  to  rcfolve  bravery  to 
reform  it,  and  recover  our  virtue. 

We  are  told  in  Scripture,  that  the  deicendents 
of  J&rabam  were,  by  a  peculiar  providence,  car* 
ried  into  Egypt.  The  delign  of  this  was,  probably, 
to  communicate  to  that  people,  the  parents  of 
learning  in  thofe  early  times,  fome  knowledge 
of  the  God  of  Abrab^my  which  might  remain 
after  they  were  gone  from  thence,  -and  from  them 
might  fpread  to  the  other  nations  around.  The 
iignal  miracles  wrought  by  Mofes\  the  ten  im- 
mediate judgments  inSidled  upon  the  people  of 
Egyft ;  the  deliverance  of  the  Ifroilites  from  their 
bondage,  with  a  high  iiand,  in  open  defiance  of 
the  Egyptian  power,  under  the  conduft  of  a  fljcp- 
herd ;  and  the  deftrudion  of  the  whole  Egyptian 
army,  in  their  endeavour  to  ftop  their  flight  ^  ' 
tbefe  confpicuous  interpofitions  ought  to  have 
convinced  that  people,  that  the  God  whom  the 

Ifraelites^ 
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Ifraelites  worftiiped  was  fupef ior  to  thcix  baffled 
idol  and  brute  deities.  But  bigotry,  and  the 
force  of  education,  are  hardly  to  be  conquered  by^ 
any  means  whatever. 

We  have  an  account  in  Scripture  of  ASofes^s 
conducing  the  Ifraelites  through  the  vaft  defarc 
oi  Arabia^  for  forty  years  together^  with  a  conti- 
nued feries  of  miraculous  interpofitions  (their 
march  itfelf  one  of  the  greatefl  of  nuracles)  4a 
order  to  their  eftabliihment  in  the  country  ap« 
pointed  them.    The  defign  of  their  not  being 
iboner  put  in  pofEeflion  of  the  promiied  country, 
was,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mofes  himfelf,  to 
break  and  punifli  their  perverfe  and  rebellious 
temper ;  for  which  reafon  alfo,  only  two  of  thofe, 
who  came  out  of  Egypi^  reached  the  promifed 
country;  all  the  reft  dying  in  the  wildernefe. 
Nor  did  even  Mofes  himfelf  attain  the  happinefs 
of  enjoying  the  promifed  land;  which  he  alfb 
foreiaw  he  ihould  not,  and  therefore  could  have 
no  felfifh  views  for  himfelf,  in  putting  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  this  unruly  people,  to  wander  all  his 
life,  and  at  lad  perifh  in  a  howling  wildernefs ; 
when  he  might  have  lived  in  eafe  and  luxury  in 
the  EgypHan  court.    And  that  he  bad  no  fcheme 
for  aggrandizing  his  family,  is  evident  from  his 
leaving  them  in  the  (lation  of  common  Le* 
vites. 

The  people  of  Ifrael^  arriving  at  the  promifed 
country,  proceed,  by  Dlyine  command,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  whole  people,  who  then  inhabited  it, 

and 
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drid  to  take  pofTedion  of  it  for  themfelv^es  anc^ 
their  pofterity.    And  there  is  no  dOubt,  but  any 
other  people  may^  at  any  tirtie,^  do  the  fame,  upon 
the  fame  authority.    For,  He^  who  made  the 
earth,  may  give  the  kingdoms  of  it  to  whom  he 
will.     And   it  is  fit,    that  they   who  are  ndt 
worthy  to  inherit  a  good  land,  (holild  be  driven 
out  of  it.    Which  was  the  cafe  with  the  peoj)!rf, 
who  inhabited  the  land  of  Canaan^  upon  the  af- 
rival  of  the  TfraeliUS  thctc.   For  at  that  time,  wte 
are  told,  the  rfieafure  of  their  iniquity  was  full. 
The  Ifi^aelites  therefore  were  authorifed  utterly  to 
deftrdy  theraf,  for  their  enormous  wickednefr; 
and  to  take  pofTellion  of  their  country;  not  on 
account  of  their  own  goodncfs  i  but,  zt  exprcfsly 
and  frequently   declared,    in   remembrance   of 
jibrabaniy  the  pious  foundfer  of  the  naftion.  If  thfe 
antient  Pagan  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  driven 
out  before  the  Ifraelites^  ^t  ^  proof  of  God*sr  dif- 
pleafure  againft  their  idoktry,  and  other  crimes, 
nothing  could  be  a  more  prope'r  warning  to  the 
people  of  r/raeli  to  avoid  falling  intb  the  fame 
vices,  which  they  faw  bring  utter  extirpation  up- 
on the  natives  of  the  country.    Nor  could  any 
furer  proof  be  given  the    nations  around,  of 
the  fuperiority  of  the  God  of  the  Ifraelitesj  to  the 
idols  they  worfhiped,  than  hisgivingviftory  to  his 
votaries  (a  feemingly  fugitive,  unarmed,  mixed 
multitude  of  men.  Women  and  children^  over 
powerful  and  warlike  nations,  under  regular  dif- 
cipline,  and  in  their  own  country. 

6  Here 
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Here  is  again  another  pregnant  inftance  of  the 

different  confcquences  of  virtue,  and  of  vice. 

Several  great  and  powerful  kingdoms  overturned 

for  national  wickednefs. 

It  is  evident  from  the  ftrain  of  Scripture,  that 
the  people  of  Ifrael  were  fet  up  as  an  example  to 
all  nations,  of  God's  goodncfs  to  the  obedient, 
and  feverity  to  difobedience.  It  was  from  the  be- 
ginning, before  their  entrance  upon  the  promifed 
land,  foretold  them  by  Mofes^  that,  if  they  con- 
tinued attached  to  the  worfliip  of  the  true  God, 
and  obedient  to  his  laws,  they  (hould  be  great 
and  happy  above  all  nations  ^  the  peculiar  care . 
of  heaven,  and  the  repofitary  of  the  true  reli- 
gion :  But  if  they  revolted  from  their  God,  and 
degenerated  into  idolatry  and  vice,  they  were,  as 
a  punifliment,  to  be  driven  out  of  their  country, 
and    fcattered   into  all   nations   under  heaven. 
Which  punilhment  was  alfo  to  turn  to  the  gene- 
ral advantage  of  mankind :  as  the  more  pious 
among  them  would  naturally  carry  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  into  all  the  countries  where 
they   were  fcattered ;    which  happened  accor- 
dingly. 

In  order  to  the  fettlement  of  this  remarkable 
people  in  the  land  appointed  them,  as  a  theo- 
cracy, or  government  immediately  under  God,  a 
body  of  civil  laws  is  given  them  diredtly  from 
heaven  by  the  hand  of  Mofes  ;  a  vifible  fuperna- 
tural  glory,  called,  the  Shekinah^  abiding  con- 
ftantly  among  them,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divine 

prefence, 
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prtience,  and  an  oracle  to  have  itcourfe  to  in  all 
difficulties.  A  civil  polity  eft^liflied  for  them^ 
calculated  in  the  bed  manner  poffibie  fi>r  pre- 
venting avarice,  ambition,  corruption,  exorbitant 
riches,  opprelfion,  or  fedition  among  themfelves, 
and  attacks  from  the  furrounding  nations  upon 
them,  or  temptations  to  draw  them  into  a  defiie 
of  conqueft  i  in  which  laft  particulars  the  Jetmjk 
conftitution  exceeded  the  Spartan,  the  moft  perf^ 
of  all  human  fchemes  of  government,  and  the 
beft  calculated  to  fecure  univerfal  happioefs. 

In  a  theocracy,  or  Divine  government,  tt  was 
to  be  expected  that  religion  fhould  be  the  foun-r 
dation  c^  the  civil  conftitution.  And  had  that 
people  been  able  to  bear  a  purely  fpiritual  (cheme 
of  religion,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  fuch  a  one  bad 
been  given  them.  As  it  is,  we  plainly  trace  their 
laws  ttp  to  their  Divine  original.  In  the  decalo^ 
gue,  the  foundation  of  their  whole  legiflacion, 
we  find  the  very  firft  law  fets  forth  the  Divine 
fcheme  in  feparating  them  from  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  viz.  To  keep  up,  in  one 
country  at  leaft,  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of 
the  true  God,  againft  the  univerfal  idolatry  and 
fuperftition,  which  prevailed  in  the  reft  of  the 
world.  The  foundation  of  all  their  laws,  civil 
and  religious,  is  therefore  laid  in  the  firft  com- 
mandment ;  in  which  they  are  exprcfsly  forbid  to 
hold  any  other  deity,  but  that  of  the  Supreme. 
As  their  whole  law  is  fummed  up  in  the  two  great 

precepts 
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precepts  of  Loving  God,  and  Loving  their  fel- 
low-creatures. 

In  this  compend  of  the  original  law  given  to  the 
Jews^  it  is  extremely  rcnmarkable,  that  theft  two 
grand  precepts  arc  dtreftly  obligatory  upon  the 
mind.  Which  proves  either,  that  this  body  of 
laws  was  given  by  Him  who  knows  the  inward 
motions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  outward  ac- 
tions, and  can  punifh  the  irregularities  of  the  oftc^ 
as  well  as  the  other,  or  that  the  author  of  it, 
fuppoling  it  a  mere  human  invention,  was  a  man 
of  no  manner  of  thought  or  confideration.  For 
what  mere  human  lawgiver,  who  was  in  his  fenfes, 
could  think  of  making  a  prohibition,  which  he 
never  could  punilh,  nor  fo  much  as  know,  whe- 
ther his  laws  were  kept,  or  violated  ?  But  the 
whole  chara6ter  of  Mofes^  the  wifdom  of  the  laws 
he  framed  for  the  people  of  J/rael,  his  plan  of 
government,  preferable  to  tlic  bcft  human 
fchcmes,  and  which  accordingly  continued  long- 
er than  j»ny  of  them  ever  did,  without  the  ad- 
dition, or  repeal  of  one  law  j  thefe  (hew  this 
moft  antient  and  venerable  legiflator  to  have 
been  above  any  fuch  grofs  abfurdity,  as  would 
have  appeared  in  making  laws  obligatory  on  (he 
mind,  which  is  naturally  free,  and  whofe  moti- 
ons are  cognizable  by  no  judge,  but  the  Searcher 
of  hearts ;  and  all  this  without  any  authority 
above  human.  And,  that  intentions,  as  well  as 
anions,  were  accordingly  commonly  puniflied  in 

Vol.  ir.  A  a  that 
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that  people,  is  plain  from  their  hiftory.    But  to 
proceed. 

In  the  fecond  commandment,  the  worftiip 
even  of  the  true  God,  by  images  or  reprefenta- 
tjons,  is  prohibited,  as  leading  naturally  to  un- 
worthy ideas  of  a  pure,  uncorporeal,  infinitely 
perfeft  mind  ;  and  as  fymbolizing  with  the  ido- 
latry of  the  nations  around*  In  the  third,  the 
due  reverence  for  the  name,  and  confequently  the 
attributes,  and  honours,  of  the  Divine  majefty, 
is  fecured  by  a  moft  awfull  threatning  againft 
thofe,  who  Ihould  be  guiity  of  any  irreverent 
manner  of  treating  the  tremendous  name  of  God. 
And  the  fourth  fets  apart  one  day  in  feven,  as 
facred  to  God  and  religion. 

The  remaining  fix  laws  fee ure  the  pbfcrvancc 
of  duty  with  refpeft  to  the  life,  chaftity,  pro- 
perty, and  reputation  of  others ;  which  fett  of 
Jaws  are  very  properly  founded  in  due  reverence 
to  parents,  from  whom  all  relative  and  fecial 
obligations  take  their  rife.  And  in  the  tenth 
commandment,  there  is  again  another  inftancc 
fuitable  to  the  Divine  authority,  which  ena61:cd 
thofe  laws  ;  this  precept  being  obligatory  on  the 
mind  only,  and  having  no  regard  to  any  out- 
ward adtion. 

The  people  of  Ifrael^  as  obferved  above,  were 
of  a  temper  too  grofs  and  earthly  to  be  capable 
of  a  rehgion,  like  the  Chriftian,  wholly  fpiritual, 
Thofe  early  ages  of  the  world  were  not  fufRciently 
improved,  to  be,  in  general,  fit  for  any  thing 

above 
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ftbove  mere  fenle  ;  or  however,  were  more  likely 
to  be  affeded  by  what  was  fit  to  adt  upon  the 
fenfes,  than  what  might  be  addreffed  to  the  un- 
derftanding.  A  body  of  religious  ceremonies 
,was  therefore  incorporated  with,  and  made  apart 
of  their  polity,  or  conftitution.  But  even  in  them, 
the  ultimate  defign  of  feparating  that  people 
froni  all  others  is  every  where  vifible,  and  almofl: 
«very  particular  holds  it  forth.  For  the  religious 
ceremonies  may  in  general  be  confidered  as  tend- 
ing to  give  typical  reprefen  cations  of  the  Chriftian 
fcheme,  which  was  the  finiQiingof  all  the  Divine 
difpenfations  5  under  which  head  may  be  compre- 
hended the  various  facrifices  and  oblations;  and 
to  keep  the  people  continually  in  mind  of  their 
being  in  a  ftate  of  guilt  before  God  ;  for  which 
purpofe  the  ceremonial  purifications  were  pro- 
perly adapted ;  to  prevent  their  deviating  into 
idolatry,  by  giving  them  a  religion,  which  mighp 
employ  them^  and  in  fome  refped  fuit  their  grofs 
.apprehenfions;  accordingly,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  law  are  in  Scripture  called  imperfeft  ftatutes, 
and  carnal  ordinances  ;  to  prove  a  yoke  and  pu- 
nifliment  for  their  frequent  tendency  to  idolatry, 
and  image- worfhip;  the  ceremonial  law  is  there- 
fore called  in  Scripture  an  intolerable  yoke  ;  and 
to  convey  many  noble  morals  under  fenfible  figns; 
of  which  one  confiderable  one  may  be,  That  by 
the  frequent  infliftion  of  death  on  the  vidims 
offered,  they  might  never  be  fufitrcd  to  forget, 
that  death  is  the  wages  of  fin. 

A  a  2  \Y« 
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Wc  have  in  Scripture  the  hiftory  of  that  moft 
extraordinary  people  partly  related,  and  partly 
pricdidted,  during  a  period  of  above  three  thou* 
fand  years,  making  a  continued  ieries  of  miracu- 
lous interpofitions  (for  their  prefent  ftate  is  as 
much  fo,  as  any  of  the  paft^  in  which  the  vari- 
ous unexampled  viciflTitudes  they  have  undergone, 
and  which  they  are  yet  to  pafs  through,  ar^evi* 
dcntly  owing  to  dircft  interpofitions  of  Divine 
providence,  and  are  all  along  the  immediate  con- 
fequence  of  their  behaviour  to  their  God. 

Thus,  to  mention  a  few  remarkable  inftances, 
if  they  murmur  againft  Mofes  in  the  wilderne|3i 
and  worfliip  idols  of  their  own  making,  their 
carcafes  fall  there,  and  none  of  them  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  promifed  land,  which  is  given  to 
their  children.  If  they  avaritiouQy,  and  contrary 
to  command,  keep  the  fpoils  of  the  heatheniflb 
enemy,  they  are  vanquifeed  in  the  next  engage- 
ment. If  they  be  obedient  to  God,  and  attack 
their  enemies  in  full  conhdence  of  the  Divine 
ftrcngth,  they  conquer.  If  one  king  fets  up  the 
worlliip  of  idols,  the  Divine  vengeance  puntQic* 
him  and  his  people.  If  another  deftroys  the  high 
places,where  thofe  infamous  rites  were  celebrated, 
all  goes  well  in  his  time.  If  a  fucccffion  of  in- 
fpired  prophets  is  raifed  among  them,  to  keep 
them  in  mind  of  their  allegiance  to  God,  and 
they  put  them  to  death,  one  after  another,  for 
their  unacceptable  freedom,  in  reproving  the  pre- 
vailing vices  of  both  king. and  people >  and  de- 
6  viatc. 
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viate,  from  time  to  time,  through  the  infcftion 
of  the  neighbouring  countries,  into  idolatry  and 
vice,  they  are  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon. 
If  they  repent  of  their  fatal  degeneracy,  and  re- 
member their  God,  whom  they  have  forfaken, 
he  turns  their  captivity,  and  brings  about  their 
reftoration  to  their  own  land  once  more.  And 
laftly,  if  they  fill  up  the  meafure  of  their  iniquity 
by  imbruing  their  wicked  hands  in  the  blood  of 
their  Meffiabj  they  arc  totally  rooted  out  of  the 
land,  which  was  given  to  their  fathers;  their 
temple  is  demolilhed ;  their  country  given  to  the 
Gentiles^  and  themfclves  fo  fcattcred  abroad  in  all 
nations,  that  greater  numbers  of  them  may  be 
found  almoft  in  any  country  than  their  own ; 
and  to  this  difperfion,  which  has  already  conti- 
nued for  upwards  of  feventeen  hundred  years,  is 
added,  according  to  the  predidlion  oi  Mofes^  fuch 
uncommon  diftrefs,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 
the  hiftory  of  any  other  nation.- 

The  early,  and  total  difperfion  of  the  ten 
tribes,  without  any  return  hitherto  (though  it  is 
cxpeded,  according  to  antient  prophefy,  in  the 
laft  ages  of  the  world)  ought  to  have  been  con- 
fidcred  by  them,  as  an  awful  warning  of  what  the 
remaining  part  of  that  people  might  expcfl:  to 
be  their  own  fate,  if  they  proved  difobedient. 
And  from  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  twelve  tribes, 
one  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  important  morals 
may  be  drawn,  viz.  That  a  natien  may  expc6t. 
to  profper,  or  fink,  according  as  it  is  favoured 

A  a  3  by 
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by  Divine  providence,  or  the  contrary  -,  and  that 
therefore  virtue  is  the  only  fure  foundation  of 
national  happinefs. 

But  after  all  their  irregularities,  and  degenera- 
cies from  their  God,  and  his  obedience  and  wor- 
fbip,  they  arc  all  (the  pofterity  of  the  ten  tribes, 
as    well    as    tl^e    two)    according     to    antient 
prophecy,  to  be  finally  replaced  in  their  own  coun- 
try, in  greater  happinefs  and  glory  than  ever.  All 
which  peculiar,  honours,  important  difpenfations, 
and  Angular  interpofitions  for  this  people,   the 
pofterity  of  Abraham^  are  intended  as  a  ftanding 
proof,   during  a  period  of  near  four  thoufand 
years  already,  and  how  much  longer  God  knows, 
of  what  value,  in  the  fight  of  God,  the  Angular 
piety  of  that  venerable  partriarch  was,  for  whoni 
it  feems  as  if  he  could  not  (fo  to  fpeak)  do  fa- 
vours enough  even  to  the  latefl:  pofterity  of  him 
who  had  greatly  ftood  up  alone  for  the  worfliip 
of  the  true  God  againft  a  whole  world  funk  in 
idolatry. 

Prophecy  makes  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
revelation.  In  the  predidiions  of  Scripture,  there 
is  found  fome  account  of  the  future  fate  of 
many  of  the  empires  and  cities,  which  have  made 
the  greateft  figure  in  the  world.  From  whence 
^e  learn,  that  the  author  of  prophecy  is  the  God 
of  the  GentileSy  as  well  as  of  the  Jews.  That 
neither  his  prefcience,  nor  his  power,  is  limited 
to  the  affairs  of  any  one  nation  whatever, 
*    ^  No 
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No  branch  of  Scripture-prophecy  is  fo  intcr- 
efting  to  us,  as  thofc  which  hold  forth  the  corn- 
ing  of  the  Meffiahj  and  his  kingdom,  which  Ihirie 
more  and  more  clearly,  from  the  firft  obfcure 
one  given  immediately  after  the  fall,  "  That  the 
"  feed  qf  the  woman  (hould  bruife  the  Serpent's 
^'  head  \^  down  through  a  period  of  four  thou- 
fend  years,  to  thofe  plain  ones  given  by  Zacba- 
rias  the  prieft,  Simeon^  Anna^  and  John  the  Bap- 
tift,  his  immediate  fore-runner  j  and  thus  the 
important  defigns  of  God  with  regard  to  man- 
kind, opened  by  degrees,  every  great  prophecy 
carrying  on  the  view  to  the  laft  glorious  ages ; 
tiU  at  length  our  Saviour  himfelf  comes  as  a 
light  into  the  world,  and  carries  his  fublime  in- 
formations, and  heavenly  precepts,  immenfely  be- 
yond what  had  been  done  by  all  the  prophets, 
lawgivers,  and  philofophers,  opening  a  profped 
into  eternity,  and  bringing  life  and  immortality 
to  light.    Of  prophecy  more  hereafter. 

The  hiftory  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  life,  mira- 
cles, dodrine,  prcdi6tions,death,  rcfurreftion,  and 
afcenfion,  makes  a  very  confiderable  p^rt  of  Scrip- 
tiire. 

The  Chriftian  fcheme  itfelf  may  be  confidered 
as  the  publication  of  an  adl  of  grace  to  a  rebel- 
lious world,  and  of  the  terms  upon  which  God 
will  mercifully  receive  mankind  into  favour-  The 
fublime,  the  interefting,  and  comfortable  views 
it  exhibits  are  thefe. 

A  a  4  God, 
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God,  the  Original  of  all  being,  the  Father  of 
mankind,  who  brought  the  fpecies  into  exiftence, 
with  a  view  wholly  to  their  happinefs,  willing  ta 
forgive  his  offending  guilty  preatures  upon  any 
terms  confiftcnt  with  the  honour  of  his  govern- 
ment 5  but  at  the  fame  time  difpleafed  with  vice 
and  irregularity,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  tooffend- 
crs,  but  upon  proper  conditions.     Or  in  other 
words,  the  Chriftian  religion  reprcfcnts  Almighty 
God  in  the  twofold  charafter  of  the  wife  and 
righteous  Governor  of  the  moral'world,   and  of 
the  tender  and  merciful  Father  of   his  crea- 
tures* 

The  Chriftian  fcheme  reprefents  the  human 
fpecies,  who  were  originally,  as  ail  orders  of  ra- 
tional beings,  obliged  to  a  perfc6t  obedience  to. 
the  Divine  authority,  and,  in  confequenee  of 
that,  infured  of  a  happy  immorality  ;  univcr- 
fally  degenerate,  and  become  obnoxious  to  pu* 
nifliment  by  difobedience.  Which  renders  fome 
expedient  neccflary  forfaving  them  from  deftruc- 
tion,  ccnfiftently  with  the  dignity  of  the  Divine 
government. 

The  third  charafler  concerned  in  the  Chriftiarv 
fcheme  is  the  Mejfiabj  the  fon  of  God  j  who  is  in 
it  exhibited  as  leaving  his  celeftial  ftate,  ami 
afiuming  the  human  nature,  to  give  up  volunta- 
rily his  life  for  the  fins  of  mankind,  in  order  to 
their  being  reflored  to  a  capacity  of  pardon  upon 
repentance  and  reformation. 

la 
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In  the  blamelcfs  life  of  this  glorious  perfon, 
while  on  earth,  a  perfe6t  example  is  fet  before 
mankind  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  laws ;  and 
in  his  fufFerings,  of  patience  and  refignation  to 
the  will  of  God. 

In  his  doftrines,  the  pcrfeftions  of  God  are 
more  clearly  manifefled  to  mankind^  than  by  any, 
or  all  the  other  teachers,  that  ever  appeared. 
The  evil  of  vice,  the  excellency  of  virtue,  and 
their  refpe^bive  connexions  with  happin^fs  and 
mifery  ;  more  folly  fet  forth.  The  dignity  of  the 
human  nature  more  gloriouQy  manifefted^  in  the. 
importance  of  the  fcheme  for  the  reftoration  of 
man,  and  the  high  elevation  to  which  Chriftia- 
nity  teaches  to  afpire.    The  proper  and  accepta* 
ble  method  of  worlhiping  God,  declared.    The 
certainty  of  obtaining  pardon,  upon  repentance, 
and  reformation.    The  future  refurre&ion  of  the 
body,  and  the  everlafting  and  increafing  happi- . 
ncfs  of  the   whole   man,    afcertained  beyond  ^ 
doubt. 

In  his  laws,  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  more 
fully  and  perfe&ly  declared,  and  with  an  autho- 
rity, to  which  no  other  lawgiver  could  pretend  ; 
which  authority  he  confirms  by  unqueftionable 
miracles,  and  predictions  fully  accompHQied ;  by 
conferring  on  his  followers  the  power  of  working 
miracles  -,  and  efpecially  by  riOng  from  the  dead, 
according  to  his  own  prediftion,  I'he  fubftance 
of  the  preceptive  part  of  Chriftianity  is  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph; 

On 


/ 
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On  account  of  the  death  and  interceffion  of 
the  MeJ/saby  that  perfcdt  and  blamelefs  pbedience, 
vrhich  is  naturally  the  indifpcnfable  duty  of  man, 
and  all  rational  creatures,  the  dcfedt  of»  which 
made  an  expiation  and  interceffion  neccffary,  is . 
gracioufly  difpenfed  with ;  and  inftcad  of  it,  tho- 
rough repentance  for  all  our  offences,  which  im- 
plies the  reformation  of  them,  as  far  as  human 
frailty  will  admit,  and  a  candid  reception  and 
fteddy  belief  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  fin-' 
cere  endeavours  to  obey  its  laws,  and  to  -  attain 
the  pcrfeftion  of  its  graces  and  virtues,  accept- 
ed, and  made  the  condition  of  pardon  and  ever- ' 
lafting  happinefs.    Which  are,  love,  reverence^, 
gratitude  and  obedience  to  God.  Love,  gratitude, 
and  obedience  to  Cbn/i,  through  whom,  as  the 
appointed  intcrceflbr,  we  are  by  revelation  taught » 
to  addrcfs  the  Almighty  Father  of  all,  and  whofe 
death  we  are  to  commemorate  according  to  his 
appointment.   Thankfplnefs  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  comforter,  and  infpirer.  Benevolence  to  men. 
Temperance  with  rcfpeft  to  our  own  paflions 
and  appetites.     Humility,  mecknefs,  chaftity,' 
purity  of  heart,  integrity  in  thought  and  word ; 
mercy,  charity,  and  thie  performance  of  all  the 
focial  and  relative  duties  of  life;  forgiving  of  in- 
jijrics,  loving  enemies,  prudence  without  cun- 
i)ing;  zeal  without  rancor;  fteddincfs  without 
obftinacy;  contempt  of  riches,  honours,  plea- 
fpres,  and  all  worldly  things :  courage  to  ftand 
up  for  the  truth  in  fpite  of  the  applaufc  or  threat*. 
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pings  of  men,  attention  above  all  things  to  the 
concerns  of  futurity;  vigilance  againft  tempta- 
tions from  within,  and  from  the  allurements  of 
the  world ;  and  perfeverance  to  the  pnd  in  at 
piring  after  the  ineftimable  prize  of  a  glorious  and 
happy  immortality. 

Chriftianity  propofes  the  nobleft  motives  to 
obedience,  that  can  be  conceived,  and  the  fitteft 
for  influencing  fuch  an  order  of  beings  as  man- 
kind. The  mod  fordid  and  ftupid  is  likely  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  threatnings  of  a  punifhmeot  in- 
conceivably terrible,  and  of  immcnfe  duration. 
The  natural  confequence  of  which  fear  is,  its 
being  deterred  from  vice,  and  forced  to  think  of 
reforming.  From  whence  the  next  ftep  is  into 
fobriety,  or  negative  goodnefs.  Which  leads  na- 
turally to  the  praftice  of  dire£t  virtue ;  and,  as 
praftice  produces  habit,  the  iflue  to  be  expedled 
is,  a  habit  of  virtue;  an  attachment  to  good- 
nefs ;  farther  and  farther  degrees  of  improve- 
ment; and  in  the  end  fuch  a  perfection  in  the 
government  of  paflion  and  appetite,  in  benevo- 
lence to  mankind,  and  piety  to  God,  as  will,  up- 
on the  Chriftian  plan,  qualify  for  future  happi- 
ncfs.  Thus,  the  denunciation  of  future  punifli- 
ment  for  vice,  which  Chriftianity  fets  forth,  is 
evidently  a  wife  and  proper  means  for  promot- 
ing virtue.  Efpecially,  if  we  add  the  encourage- 
ment of  certainty  of  pardon,  upon  repentance 
and  reformation,  which  important  point  we  owe 
wholly  to  revelation.    And  if  we  alfo  take  in  the 

views 
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viefws  of  the  fupernacural  afliftance  which  Cbri^ 
iiianity  encourages  well-difpofed  perfons  to  ex-^ 
pe£t  in  their  conBiA  with  temptation  and  vice  i 
and  thofe  high  honours,  and  that  fublime  happi- 
nefs,  which  revealed  religion  fets  before  man- 
kind, as  the  confequence  of  a  victorious  perfc- 
verance  in  virtue.  The  fitnefs  of  fuch  motives 
for  powerfully  influencing  fuch  an  order  of  be- 
ings, as  the  human  fpecies,  is  a  proof,  that  the 
religion  which  propofes  them,  is  of  him,  who 
formed  the  human  fpecies  5  who  endowed  man- 
kind with  rcafon,  with  hope,  and  fear,  made  the 
inind  fufceptiole  of  habit  ^  and  ftamped  upon  it 
the  idea  of  immortality.  For  none,  but  He,  who 
formed  the  mind,  and  perfcdly  knew  its  iprings^ 
could  addrefs  it  in  a  way  fo  proper  for  influen- 
cing it,  and  for  bringing  it,  in  a  confiftency  with 
its  nature,  and  prefent  ftate,  to  the  fteddy  love 
and  pradice  of  virtue. 

We  have  likewife  in  Scripture  an  account  of 
the  efl:abliflimcnt  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
the  firm  adherence  of  its  firfl:  profeflbrs  in  (pite 
of  perfecution.  AddreflTes  from  the  firft:  propa- 
gators of  Chriflianity  to  their  profely tes,  explain- 
ing more  fully  the  dodlrines  of  religion,  folving 
their  difficulties,  encouraging  them  to  conftancy, 
and  giving  them  ufeful  direftions  for  the  condu& 
of  life.  And  predidions  of  the  future  ftate  of 
the  church,  its  degeneracy  into  popery,  and  the 
confummation  of  all  things. 

H«rt 
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Here  the  amazing  fchemc,  being  completed, 
comes  to  a  period.  The  Divine  difpenfations 
with  regard  to  mankind,  in  their  prefent  ftate, 
having  been  finifhed  in  the  eftabli^ment  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  in  the  world,  nothing  more  is 
to  be  cxpedled,  but  the  completion  of  the  predic- 
tions yet  unfulfilled,  of  which  the  chief  are,  the 
reftoration  of  the  IfraeUtts  and  Jews  to  their  own 
country,  with  the  converGbn  of  the  world  in  ge- 
neral to  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  makes  way 
for  the  laft  glorious  ages  ;  for  the  renovation, 
and  confummation  of  all  things ;  for  the  gene-* 
ral  judgment  of  the  whole  human  race  according 
to  the  characters  they  have  fuftained  in  life,  the 
condemnation,  and  utter  deftrudlion  of  fuch  of 
the  fpecies,  as  (hall  be  found  to  have  rendered 
thcmfelves  unworthy,  and  incapable  of  the  Di^ 
vine  mercy,  and  the  eftablilhment  of  the  pious 
and  virtuous  in  an  everlafting  ftate  of  glory  and 
happinefs,  in  order  to  their  improving  and  rifing 
higher  and  higher  to  all  eternity. 

Can  any  man,  who  only  runs  through  this 
brief  and  imperfeft  iketch  of  the  whole  body  of 
revelation,  bring  himfelf  to  believe,  that  fuch  a 
fchcmc  could  have  been  begun  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  carried  on  through  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  four  thoufand  years,  by  the  inftrumenta- 
lity  of  a  number  of  different  perfons,  who  had 
no  opportunity  of  concerting  meafures  together ; 
exhibiting  to  the  view  of  mankind  all  that  is. 
great,  important,  and  ufeful  (o  be  known  and 
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praftifed,  all  the  Divine  difpenfations  with  re** 
fpeft  to  a  fpecies  of  rational  moral  agents,  the 
fcopc  and  purpofe  of  the  whole  being  wife,  good, 
worthy  of  God,  and  fuitable  to  the  wants  of  men, 
•uniform  in  its  purpofe  throughout,  teaching  one 
grand,  and  ufeful  leiTon  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  agreeing  with  icfelf,  with  the  conftitution 
and  courfe  of  nature,  the  ftrain  of  hiftory,  and  the 
natural  reafon  of  man,  in  which  there  appears  a 
perfeft  agreement  betwixt  types  and  antitypes, 
doftrines  and  precepts,  predictions  and  comple- 
tions, laws  and  fandtions,  pretenlions  and  truth4 
and  the  whole  leading  direftly  to  the  higheft  im- 
provement and  perfeftion  of  human  nature ;  can 
any  man  bring  himfelf  to  believe  fuch  an  univer- 
fal  all-comprehenfive  fcheme  to  be  really  no  more 
than  human  contrivance  ?  But  of  this  more  hero- 
after. 

SECT,       III. 

Confiderations  on  fome  Particulars  in.  Revealed 

Religion. 

TH  E  reader  may  remember,  that  I  put  off 
the  fubjeft  of  providence,  though  com- 
monly reckoned  a  doftrine  of  natural  religion, 
till  1  fhould  be  upon  revelation-,  becaufe  it  is 
from  thence  that  it  receives  its  principal  confir- 
mation and  eftabliihment. 

The  opinion,  that  the  world,  and  all  things 
animate  and  inanimate,  are  by  the  infinite  Author 
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of  all,  fupporred  in  their  exiftence,  and  conduftcd 
in  all  the  changes  of  ftatc,  which  they  undergo, 
is  as  antient  as  the  belief  of  the  Divine  exiftence. 
As  to  the  natural  or  material  world,  ic  is  certain^ 
from  reafon  and  experience,  that  the  inadivity  of 
matter  is  infeparable  from  its  nature.    All  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  deduced  from  experience  and 
obfervation,  are  founded  upon  this  axiom.  That 
matter  does  necelTarily  continue  in  that  ftate  in 
which  it  is  at  prefent,  whether  of  reft,  or  of  di- 
redl  motion,  till  it  be  put  out  of  that  ftate  by 
fome  living  agent.    To  imagine  matter  capable 
of  itfelf,  of  changing  its  ftate  of  reft  into  that  of 
motion,  or  of  motion  into  reft,  would  be  fuppo- 
fing  it  fomething  elfe  than  matter  •,  for  it  is  ef- 
fential  to  the  idea  of  matter,  that  it  refift  all  im- 
preffions  made  upon  it.    Unrcfifting  matter  is  a 
felf- contradictory  idea,  as  much  as  noify  (ilcnce, 
vicious  virtue,  or  the  like.   There  is  not  one  ap- 
pearance, or  effeft,  in  the  natural  world,  that 
could  have  been  brought  about  by  unrefifting  mat- 
ter. Upon  the  inertia  of  matter,  the  whole  courfe 
of  nature  depends.    To  fay,  that  matter,   how- 
ever modified,  is  capable  of  being  made  to  have 
any  tendency  to  change  its  place  or  ftate,  would 
be  afcribing  to  it  a  power  of  choofing  and  rcfu- 
fing-    For  before  it  can  of  itfelf  change  its  ftatc 
/of  reft  for  motion,  or  of  motion  for  reft,  it  muft 
choofe  for  itfelf.    If  a  particle  of  matter  is  to 
move  itfelf,  which  way  ftiall  it  move?  If  you 
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determine   eaftward,   weftward,    fouthward.  Of 
.northward ;  the  queftion  immediately  artles»  whf 
ihould  it  move  eallward  rather  than  weftward» 
or  fouchward  rather  than  northward  ?  To  afcribe 
thought,  or  choice,  or  aftivity  of  any  kind,  to 
matter,  however  modified,  is  afcribing  to  it  what 
rootradidts  its  very  nature  and  efience.    For  its 
nature  and  eflencels  to  continue  for  ever  inaAivic. 
So  that,  wherever  we  fee  a  portion  of  matcer  in 
motion,  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  moved  by  the 
adion  of  fome  living  agent.  'Farther,  if  we  found 
in  the  natural  world  no  motions  carried  on^  but 
what  proceeded  in  dired  lines,  it  might  be  con- 
ceivable, that  the  matter  of  the  xiniverie  had  re- 
ceived fuch  an  impulfe  at  the  beginning,  as  had 
continued  its  motions  till  now.     For,   matter, 
put  once  in  motion,  mud,  if  left  to  itfelf,  move 
on  in  a  dired  courfe  to  eternity.    But  whoever 
has  confidcred  the  natural  world,  will  refledt,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  different  nations  conti- 
nually going  on  in  the  univerfe,  fome  of  which 
are  direftly  contrary  to  others.    That  the  forces, 
with  which  bodies  tend  to  one  another,  and  with 
which  fome  folid  fubftances  cohere,  are  immenlely 
great,  while  the  eafe,  with  which  (he  lighteft 
bodies  pafs  through  the  fpace,  in  which  thofe 
forces  prevail,  makes  it  inconceivable,  that  any 
thing  material  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  ftrong  ten* 
dencies.    This  therefore  obliges  us  to  have  re* 
courfe  to  fomething  immaterial,  as  the  caufe  of 
the  endlefsly  various,  complicated,  and  contrary 
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tcndeneiesy  which  we  fee  prcvftil  in  n^ure*    In 

the  folar  fyfl;em,  fup|)ofing,  as  fomc  have  fancied^ 
a  fete  of  fubtle  parncles  cominually  flowing  in^ 
ward,  toward  the  fun,  IQ  produce  the  effedt  of 
gravitation,  there  muft  be  another:  inflyx  of  the 
fame  fort  of  particles  from  all  part$  toward  each 
of  the  planets,  for  they  too  are  endowed  (to  ufe 
the  common  expreflion)  with  the  power  of  at- 
tnuSling  toward  themfelves  whatever  is  within 
the  fphere  of  their  attradion.  It  is  evident,  that 
the  courfe  of  the  particles,  which  caufe  gravis* 
tation  toward  the  fun,  muft  be  in  part  direftly  CQn-» 
trary  to  that  which  caufes  the  gravitation  of  the 
fatellites  of  a  planet  toward  it.  And  the  ftream^ 
of  particles  flowing  inward,  toward  each  of  tht 
fatellites  of  a  planet,  muft  be  in  part  diredlly 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  thofe  which  flow  towaF4 
the  planet  itfelf.  The  planet  a)fo  continually 
changing  place,  no  poBihlfi  influx  of  particles 
toward  it  can  produce  the  ^£k&  required,  be-r 
caufe  that  dire<5i:ion  of  fuch  influx,  which  would 
be  favourable  in  one  fltqation,  muft  of  courfe  be 
quite  contrary  in  another.  And  upon  the  planet 
itfelf,  if  there  arc  any  animaU  or  vegetables^  any 
material  fubflances,  in  which  there  is  either  fecre-* 
tion,  motion  of  fluids,  corruption,  decay,  or  re« 
novation,  the  contrariety  of  the  courfe  of  th« 
particles,  by  which  fuch  internal  motions  are  car- 
ried on,  muft  be  fuch  as  to  produce  ahfolute 
confufion ;  for  we  muft  at  laft  conceive,  through- 
out all  created  fpace,  an  infinite  number  of 
Vol.  II,  Bb  ^         ftreams 
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ftreatns  of  fmall  particles  Bowing  in  all  dkcGdons^ 
which  could,  by  the  very  fuppoQcion,  produce  no 
regular  motion  in  the  material  fyftem.  Belidesi 
we  IcnoW)  that  the  forces  of  attraction  and  gravi- 
tation are  not  as  the  furfaces  of  bodies  attracting 
one  another  I  but  as  the  number  of  particles 
contained  in  them,  which  requires  a  power  that 
fhall  freely  pervade  the  moft  folid  bodies,  not 
merely  affcSr  their  furfaces.  Wc  likewifc  icnow^ 
that  elaftic  matter  tends  every  way,  or  endea* 
vours  to  diffufe  itfelf  wider  and  wider,  and  to  re- 
pel its  own  particles,  and  every  furrounding 
body.  This  power,  or  tendency  (to  ufe  the 
common  improper  term)  is  by  no  means  confid- 
ent with  any  theory  of  ftreams  of  particles  flow- 
ing any  one  way ;  but  is  eafily  explicable  by  that 
of  an  infinite  Mind  within  all  matter. 

There  is,  in  (hbrr,  no  folurion  of  the  various 
and  oppofite  tendencies  of  the  parts  of  the  mate- 
rial fyftem,  that  is  not  palpably  abfurd,  befides 
having  recourfe  to  an  infinite  Mind,  in  which  the 
vifible  world  has  its  being,  and  by  which  it  not 
only  was  at  firfl:  put  into  motion,  like  a  clock 
wound  upland  fet  a  going;  but  is  continually, 
from  moment  to  moment,  adtuated  according  to 
certain  fixed  rules  or  methods,  which  are  what 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature. 

If  therefore  we  find  it  neceffary,  on  account  of 

the  neceflary  inadlivity  of  matter,  which  has  no^ 

thing  in  its  nature  equal  to  the  complicated 

motions,  which  wc  fee  in  the  fyftem  of  the  world, 
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to  conclude,  that  the  infinite  Author  of  nature 
does  continually,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
exert  his  indefatigable  power  in  conducing  and 
aftuating  the  inanimate  machine ;  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  lefs,  than  that  he  beftowsas  much  of  his  atten- 
tion and  fuperintendency  upon  the  moral  fyftem, 
as  upon  the  natural ;  for  the  latter,  having  been 
produced  for  the  fake  of  the  former,  Ihews  the 
former  to  be  of  fuperior  value. 

The  fuperintendency  of  a  world  infinite  in  ex- 
tent, and  containing  an  infinite  number  of  par- 
ticulars, would  evidently  be  no  more  than  what 
infinite  power  and  omniprefence  would  be  fully 
equal  to.  So  that  the  thought  of  any  (hadow  of 
difficulty  in  governing  the  univerfe,  ought  never 
to  enter  into  our  minds.- 

To  fuppofe  great  part  of  the  fcheme  of  prxxvi- 
dence  carried  on  by  the  miniftration  ofangeh, 
or  other  created  being^j  comes  to  the  fame,  as 
afcribing  all  to  the  immediate  agency  pf  the  fu« 
prcme.  For  every  created  being  in  the  univerfe, 
the  higheft  feraph,  as  well  as  the  meanefl:  rep- 
tile, derives  all  bis  powers  from  the  Supreme, 
and  depends  from  moment  to  moment,«^upon  the 
univerfal  Author  of  exiftencc^  for  his  beings  and 
the  exertion  of  all  his  powers. 

The  promifcuous  diftribution  of  happinefs  ^nd 
mifery  in  this  life,  or  what  we  commonly  call 
good  or  bad  fortune,  is  no  fort  of  objection  to 
the  doddne  of  a  providence.  The  continual  and 
certain  confequencesof  virtue  and  vice  refpedlvely, 
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the  immediate  interpofition  of  heaven,  cm  every 
occafion,  would  have  been  wholly  inconfiftenc 
with  a  ftate  of  difcipline*    And  yet  there  is  a 
general  fcheme  as  vifibly  carried  on  in  the  morai 
world,  as  in  the  natural ;  though  many  particulars 
in  both  lie  out  of  the  reath  of  our  weak  facirlties. 
To  fay,  that  it  is  difparaging  the  Divine 
wifdom  to  alledge  the  neceflity  or  propriety  of 
a  continual  exertion  of  power  in  the  natural 
world,  which  ought  rather  to  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fo  conflituted  at  firft  as  to  proceed  of 
itfelf,  without  the  continued  application  of  the 
Almighty  hand ;  this  objeftion,  duly  coniidered, 
has  no  manner  of  weight.     For,  if  the  nfiaterial 
world  was  to  exift  at  all,  it  was  neceflary  it  ihould 
be  what  by  the  very  nature  of  matter  it  mud  be*^ 
that  is,  inanimate  and  inadivc.     And  if  fo,  it 
rnufl  be  actuated,  or  be  motionlefs,  or  at  leaft 
itmuft  have  no  complex  motions.    The  truth  is, 
a  felf- moving  complicated  material  machine,  is  a 
contradi£tion   in   terms;    and  therefore    what 
could  not  poflibly  exift. 

If  we  confider  that  the  inHnite  Mind  inhabits 
all  created  and  uncreated  fpace,  we  (hall  think  it 
as  proper  in  Him  to  actuate  continually  the  im- 
menfe  machine  of  thcuniverfe,  to  every  atom  of 
which  he  is  immediately  prefent,  as  for  a  human 
mind  to  aduate  the  body  it  inhabits.  And  no 
one  in  his  fenfes  ever  thought,  it  would  have 
been  better,  that  the  body  fhould  have  been 
made  to  perform  its  functions  like  a  clock  once 
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wound  up,  than  that  it  0iould  be  continually, 
from  moment  to  moment,  at  the  command  of  the 
niind,  to  aduate  it  at  pleafure. 

In  the  fame  manner,  with  refpcfl:  to  the  moral 
world,  it  is  not  leflening  the  wifdom  or  power  of 
the  univcrfal  moral  Governor,  to  fuppofe  inter- 
pofitions  neccffary.  There  are  various  confider* 
ations,  which  (hew  the  contrary. 

In  genera],  that  of  the  prefent  frail  and  pitiable 
ilate  of  human  natur^ ;  the  circumftance  of  an 
evil  being's  having  got  an  afcendancy  over  man- 
kind; of  the  firft  introdu£tion  of  vice  being 
through  temptation,  which  may  be  our  peculiar 
misfortune;  of  our  being  perhaps  one  of  the 
Joweft  orders  of  moral  agents;  thefe  circum- 
flances  may  render  it  proper,  that  we  at  leaft 
Ihould  have  fome  extraordinary  afliftance  given 
us,  that  there  fhould  befome  peculiar  in terpofiti- 
ens  in  our  favour*  Now,  to  fuppofe  a  pofitive 
providential  oeconomy  and  fupcrintendency  car- 
ried on,  is  fuppofing  the  cafieft  poflible  fcheme 
for  gaining  fuch  ends  as  might  be  wanted  for  the 
advantage  of  our  fpecies. 

Communities  fecm  to  require  a  providence,  to 
reward,  or  punifli  their  behaviour  in  their 
national  and  public  charader,  as  on  occafion  of 
the  obfervance,  or  breach  of  laws  of  nations,  or 
alliances.  The  rewards  and  puniihments  of  the 
future  ftate  will  be  perfonal.  Good  men,  being 
guilty  of  faults,  ought  to  fuffer  in  this  world, 
(hough  they  come  to  final  happinefs  in  tlie next; 

B  b  ^  that 
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rhcUy  cfcapc ;  which  feems  to 
^w  j.-.*,^.-^.j.  of  a  providence.     The  won- 


cerrii!  CLCorrry  cf  the  perpetrators   of  horrid 
:5,  rsirtErjIanr  rrurder,  is  a  ftrong prefump- 


^•^i.i«*«.^ 


rrc  Cf  ibr  mi:h  of  this  dodhine. 

Bet  rrrilir.Gn  purs  this  matter  wholly  out  of 
f3:s-rci  is  -t  every  where  goes  upon  the  fuppoH- 
lire  c:  i  crcdr.uil  Divine  fuperintendency  over 
tr:i  rrr.-nl  zzd  cr.or2l  world.  For  it  reprefcnts 
:}  5  v-ccli  L5  God's  world,  created,  preferved, 
ci-rijruil.j  ciiriduibed,  and  hereafter  to  be  judged 
It  Kir-.  Ir  exhibits  a  fcheme  of  the  Divine 
ir  cf  i\e  ^Sfius  of  the  world  in  general, 
f  c:;;  ci:k>n  in  particular*,  which  is  alto- 
grir^r  :rcoir£.^.t,  without  taking  in  the  idea  of 
1  rrrv:.ii:::ce.  Pn>phecy,  and  miracles,  of  which 
i*.":Thtrr»  aicri!irlly  fuppofe  Divine  interpo- 
fircji.  Ar.i  H:^!y  Scripture  in  a  variety  of  places 
eAT^-^iJf^T  i^^-ms  ihc  doSrinc  of  providence.    For 

**  Thi:  God  prefcrveth,  and  upholdeth  all 
**  th':rc>  ry  the  word  cf  his  power ;  and  that 
•'  :>.;;  c^2i:r.ue  ro  this  day  according  to  his  or- 
*•  J^r.irje.  That  he  has  appointed  feed-time 
**  -^-^  hirve:>,  cold  and  hear,  fummer  and  win- 
**  t^i  ind  thai  ihey  (hall  not  ceafe,  while  the 
**  CATih  renuir.eih.  That  with  Him  is  the 
f*  four.uir.  of  lire.     That  he  prefervcs  man  and 

•  See  Fa^c  348.  «  feqq. 
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•'  beaft,  and  gives  food  to  all  flefh.     That  in  his. 
*'  hand  is  the  foul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the 
**  breath  of  every  creature.     That  in  him  we 
*^  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  who  holds, 
•'  our  fouls  in  life,   and  will  be  ogr  guide  even 
*'  to  death.     That  be  preferves  us,  whilft  we. 
*'  fleep,  and  when  we  wake;  when  we  go  out, 
**  and  when  we  come  in,  even  from  the  womb, 
*'  making  us  to  dwell  in  fafety.     That  he  is  the 
*'  univerfal  King,  and  Judge  of  all,  and  does  ac- 
cording to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.    That 
**  angels,  archangels,  principalities  and  powers,^ 
*'  thrones  and  dominions,  are  fubjedl  to  Him, 
and  that  they  rejoice  to  do  his  commandtpents, 
hearkening  to  his  word.    That  he  gives' fruit- 
**  ful  feafons  on  earth,  and  crowns  the  year  with 
his  goodnefs ;  and  again,  at  his  pleafure,  (huts 
up  heaven,  that  there  be  no  rain,  and  that  the 
*'  land  yield  not  herincreafe;  turning  a  fruitful 
*'  land  into  barennefs,  for  the  wicked nefs  of  them. 
*'  that  dwell  therein.   That  the  Moft  high  rules 
**  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  gives  it  to  whom- 
"  foever  he  will.     That  he  puts  down  one,  and 
*•  fcts  another  up.     That  by  him  kings  reign,  . 
•*  and  princes  bear  rule.     That  unlefs  he  keep 
•*  the  city,  the  watchmen  watch  in  vain.     That 
*'  he  increafcs  the  nations ;  and  again  deftroys 
**  them  ;  that  he  enlarges,  and  ftraitens  them  a? 
*^  his  pleafure.     That  whenever  he  fpcaks  cpn- 
•^  cerhing  a  nation,  to  build  and  to  plant,  or  to 

B  b  4  ''  pluck  ' 
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**  pluck  up  and  dcftroy  it,  hiiscounfcl  fhall  ftahd, 
**  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleafure.  That  from 
"  him  comes  every  good  and  perfeft  gift ;  and 
*'  at  the  fame  time,  there  is  no  (penal)  evil  in  the 
<*  world,  which  he  has  not  fcnt.  That  he  kills, 
**  and  makes  alive;  thathtf  wounds,  and  heals; 
"  brings  down  to  the  grave,  and  brings  up  again, 
**  at  pleafure.  Thattheprepanitions.ofthe  heart,' 
**  and  the  anfwer  of  the  tongue,  arc  from  God, 
**  who  gives  wifdom  to  the  wife,  and  knowledge 
^*  to  thofe  who  know  underftanding ;  and  when 
"  it  feems  good  to  him,  hides  the  things  from 
**  the  wife  and  prudent,  which  he  reveals  to 
^'  babes.  That  he  makes  poor,  and  makes  rich ; 
*^*  brings  low,  and  lifts  up.  That  riches  and 
**  honour  come  from  him.  That  the  race  is  not 
**  to  the  fwifr,  nor  the  battle  to  the  ftrong ;  nor 
*'  bread  to  the  wife,  nor  favour  to  men  of  fkill ; 
*'  but  it  is  the  hand  of  God,  that  has  wroughtall 
"  thefe  things.  .  That  though  the  horfe  be  pre- 
"  pared  againft  the  day  of  battle,  fafety  is  from 
**  God.  That  he  makes  wars  to  ceafe,  and  fends 
**  fword  among  the  nations,  at  his  pleafure. 
"  That  the  wrath  of  man  fhall  be  made  to  work 
•*  out  his  praife,  and  the  remainder  (hall  be  re- 
*'  ftrained:  That  when  the  lot  is  caft,  the 
•*  the  difpofing  of  it  is  of  God.  That  he  works 
•*  all  things  according  to  the  counfel  of  his  own 
*'  will,  and  is  accountable  to  no  one." 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  providence  is 
therefore  ellabjifhcd  upon  reafon  and  revelation. 

To 
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To  proceed  to  another  fubjeft :  The  accounc 

we  have  in  Scripture  of  our  fpecies  in  general 

iufferiiig  by  the  firft  offence  of  our  grand  parents^ 

may  feem  at  firft  view  fomewhat  difficult  to 

underftand  %    as  if  it  were  a  hardQiip  that  we 

fhould  be  in  any  refpeft  lofers  by  what  we  are 

innocent  of.     That  we  fhould  be  in  djinger  of 

being  condemned  to  any  future  or  finaj  punifli* 

ment  upon  any  accbunt,  but  our  own  perlbnal 

voluntary  guilt,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of 

Scripture,  and  would  indeed  render  revelation,  as 

well  as  reafon,  wholly  ufelefs  for  direfting  us  to 

the  means  of  working  out  our  own  falvation,  and 

avoiding  dcftruftion.   That  perfeft  juftice  fhould 

determine  one  pcribn  to   final  dcftruftion  for 

what  was  done  by  another,  many  ages  before  his 

birth,  at  once  overturns  all  our  notions  of  right 

and  wrong.    And  if  we  cannbt  judge  of  right 

and  wrong,  we  cannot  be  expefted^  nor  fhould 

ever  have  been  commanded,  to  fbrfake.  the  error 

of  our  ways,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and 

right.    So  that  this  opinion  grofsly  mifreprefents 

the  charafter  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  and  fub- 

verts  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  from  the 

foundation.     But  that  the  natural^  as  well  as 

judicial  efFefl:  of  the  firfl  violation  of  Divine  au-^ 

thority,    followed    by    innumerable  fucceeding 

tranfgrelTions,  might  be  the  finking  of  the  fpecies 

fome  degrees  lower;     the   fubje£ting    them, 

and  the  world  they  inhabit,  to  vifible  marks  of 

t)ivinc  difflcafurei  and  tbelr  being,  upon  the 
'  whole 
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whole,  of  courfe,  in  a  (icuation  leis  promiiing  for 
univerfal  virtue  and  happinefs;  may  be  reafon- 
able  enough  to  fuppofe,  and  may  be  found  to 
have  been  intended  for  valuable,  moral  purpofes. 
For,  as  the  cafe  of  our  fpecies  is,  that  they  have 
continued  difobedient  ever  fince  the  firft  offence, 
it  is   but  reafonable,   that  they  be  expofed  to 
fuflferings  and  afHi(5tions.     And  as  the  natural 
tendency  of  afflidion  is  reformation,  and  every 
inftance  of  our  world's  being  in  a  ruined  date, 
and  under  a  curfe,  ought  to  furnifh  a  memorial 
of  the  great  evil  of  vice ;  on  thefc  confiderations,^ 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world  is  evidently  an 
effedt  of  the  Divine  goodnefs,  as  well  as  feverity. 
If  man  is  funk  below  the  ftation,  in  which  the 
fpecies  were  firft  placed,  he  has  no  room  for 
complaint :  for  he  might  have  been  placed  there 
at  his  creation.     If  our  condition  feems  lefs  pro- 
mifing  for  virtue  and  happinefs,   than  that  in 
which  the  firft  of  the  fpecies  were  at  their  creation 
placed ;  it  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  revelation  (hews,  very  great  things 
have  been  done  for  us,  more  than  fufficient  to 
make  up  for  what  feeming  difadvantages  we  may 
labour  under.     And  thus  all  ground  of  com-* 
plaint  is  effedually  precluded. 

The  Scripture  account  of  the  deftrudion  of 
mankind  by  a  general  deluge,  is  a  fubjed  which 
deferves  to  be  briefly  confidered. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  pofitively  affirmed, 

that  this,  or  the  other,  was  the  true  cauie  of  a 

particular 
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particukr  fupernatural  phasnomcnon,  or  the  me- 
thod in  which  it  was  brought  about ;  we  may 
yet  conclude  in  general,  that  it  is  more  fuitable 
to  the  ways  of  God,  to  bring  about  all  cffefts, 
as  well  natural,  as  thofe  we  call  fupernatural,  or 
miraculous,  by  certain  adequate  means,  and,  as 
far  as  polfible,  confidently  with  the  dated  laws 
and  courfe  of  nature.  That  a  mighty  wind 
fliould,  according  to  the  Scripture  account,  fepa- 
rate  the  Red-fea  for  the  paflage  of  the  people  of 
Jfrael^  was  as  proper  a  miracle  wrought  in  their 
favour,  as  if  the  immediate  word  or  will  of  God 
had  done  it.  And  if  the  general  deluge  was 
brought  on  by  fome  pre-edabli(hed  natural 
means,  it  was  no  lefs  a  Divine  judgment  upon  a 
race  of  creatures,  whofe  wicked  nefs  was  forefeen, 
than  if  it  had  been  caufcd  by  the  immediate 
exertion  of  Omnipotence.  What  condituces  a 
particular  wonderful  event  a  proper  miracle,  in  a 
theological  fenfe,  is,  its  being  exprefsly  appealed 
CO  by  fome  perfon,'as  a  confirmation  of  a  new 
pretended  dodbrine  or  miflion  from  heaven.  The 
general  deluge  was  accordingly  foretold,  and  th^ 
people  of  thofe  antient  times  forwarned  of  it  by 
Naah^  but  in  vain.  Should  a  perfon,  pretending 
to  a  Divine  mifCon,  foretel  an  earthquake  fome 
months  or  years  before,  and  an  earthquake 
Ihould  happen  exadly  at  the  threatened  time, 
all  reafonable.men  would  yield  that  meafureof 
aflent  to  his  aiTertions  and  pretentions,  which 
Plight  be  thought  jqdly  due  to  the  authority  of 

one 
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one  (ingle  miracle,  taken  in  conjuti&ion  with 
the  other  circumilances  of  hts  own  chancer, 
and  that  of  his  doftrine.  Yet  .earthquakes  are 
effe6ts  of  natural  caufes.  And  if  any  perfon 
thinks  it  difparages  the  miracle  of  the  flood  to 
fay,  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  inftrumen-^ 
tality  of  an  intervening  caufe,  the  obje£tton  is  the 
fame,  taking  it  for  an  immediate  tSt€t  of  Divine 
power.  For  the  end  being  the  deftruftion  of  a 
race  of  degenerate  mortals,  it  may  as  Well  be 
faid,  Why  were  they  not  all  ftruck  dead  in  a 
moment  by  a  word  from  the  mouth  of  God, 
without  the  inftrumentality  of  the  fufibcatlng 
clement  of  water?  as.  Why  was  thfc  flood 
brought  on  by  means  of  any  intervening  cauf«  ? 
No  one  doubts,  whether  the  old  world  was  de- 
flroyed  by  God,  as  an  exemplary  punithment  !br 
their  wickednefs.  Why  fliould  any  one  think 
it  lefs  a  Divine  judgment,  for  its  being  brought 
about  in  a  confiftency  with  the  regular  and  uni- 
form pocedure  of  nature,  than  if  it  had  beetl  an 
effedb  quite  detachedfrom,  and  unbohne£ted  with 
the  univerfal  fchcmc  5  which  is  not  fo  beautiful, 
fo  mafterly,  nor  fo  worthy  of  an  univerfal 
Governor, 

Since  the  decifion  of  the  queflion  of  the  caufe 
of  the  tides,  which  puzzled  all  antiquity,  and  has 
been  fliewn  by  our  incomparable  philofopher  to 
be  the  cfFe6t  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the 
earth  and  moon ;  it  is  very  eafily  conceivable, 
that  a  nearer  approach  of  the  moon  toward  our 
I  earth. 
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earth,  by  a  third  part  of  her  whole  diftance, 
vrould  caufe  an  caormoufly  high  tide.  If  there- 
fore we  fi^pofe  the  moon,  or  any  other  cekftial 
body,  to  approach  very  near  to  the  earth,  the 
effeA  muft  be  fuch  a  tide,  as  would  riie  higher 
than  the  higheft  lands,  and,  rolling  round  the 
globe,  would  wa(h  down  all  terreftrial  creatures 
into  the  deep,  where  they  muft  perifh.  As  we 
know  that  comets,  from  time  to  time,  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  enter  into  the  plan- 
etary regions ;  it  is  no  unnatural  fuppofition,  to 
iniagine  that  a  comet,  pafling  near  the  earth  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge,  might  have  been  the  ap- 
pointed inftrument  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  by 
producing,  by  means  of  attra6lion,  a  difruption 
of  the  outward  Ihell  of  this  earth,  under  which  ic 
is  probable  a  great  coUeftion  of  waters  was 
lodged;  which  being  by  attra£lion  raifed  into  an 
cxceflive  tide,  muft  occafion  the  immerfion  and 
deftruftion  of  all  land  animals.  And  which 
might  in  great  part  be  afterwards  abforbed  into 
vaft  empty  caverns  in  the  earth,  which  might  by 
the  fame  means  be  opened  for  its  reception,  and 
thus  the  prefent  dry  land  left.  The  Scripture 
account,  of  the  "  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of 
**  the  great  deep,**  feems  to  countenance  this  no- 
tion ;  which  whoever  would  examine  thoroughly^ 
may  read  H^iJion*s  Theory  of  the  Earth.  That 
it  is  made  very  probable  in  that  work,  that  a 
comet  did  pafs  near  the  annual  path  of  the  earth 
about  the  time  of  the  general  deluge,  is  ac- 
knowledged 
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knowledged  by  the  mod  judicious  aftronomerti 
That,  upon  every  theory,  the  account  (^  the  flood 
IS  at:ended  with  difficulties,  muft  likewife  be 
confefled.  But  I  think  it  a  fatisfaflionj^  that 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  brought  about 
by  a  comet,  the  poffibility  of  it  is  fairly  made  out^ 
and  even  a  fort  of  analogy  to  the  common  courie 
of  nature,  in  the  tides,  which  at  times  rife  to  j(uch 
heighths  as  to  produce  partial  deluges^ 

However  the  flood  was  brought  about,  there 
are  too  many  vifible  and  unqueftionable  ,marks 
of  a  general  difruption  of  the  outfide  of  this  our 
planei,  in  the  hideous  mountains,  milhapen  rocks^ 
hollow  vales,  and  other  ruinous  appearances,  with 
quantities  of  fea-fliells,  bones  of  animals,  and 
large  trees,  found  at  a  great  depth  in  <  the  earth ; 
there  are,  I  fay,  too  many  marks  of  a  general 
concuflion  and  ruin  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  to  leave  any  room  to  doubt  that  it  has 
undergone  fome  very  great  and  univerfal  change ; 
which  we  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
conclude,  was  no  other  than  that  of  the  general 
deluge,  which,,  as  it  is  defcribed  in  Scripture, 
feems  flt  to  have  produced  exadly  the  efleds  we 
obferve. 

It  is  true,  that  telefcopes  difcover,  on  the  face 
of  the  moon,  and  the  planet  FenuSf  irregularities 
and  roughnefles,  which  make  an  appearance 
fomewhat  like  to  thofe,  which  we  may  fuppofe 
might  be  obferved  from  the  moon  upon  the 
face  of  our  earth.    But  we  cannot  be  certain, 

that 
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thatthofe  inequalities  have  not  been  part  of  the 
original  make  of  thofe  bodies;  unlefs  we  could 
examine  them,  as  we  can  thofe  of  our  own  planet. 
So  that  what  we  obfervc  of  this  fort  upon  thofe 
bodies  does  in  no  degfee  affedt  what  has  been 
faid  with  refped:  to  the  probability  that  a  general 
deluge  was  the  caufe  of  the  vifibly  ruinous  date 
of  our  earth ;  for  we  cannot  be  fure,  that  the  in- 
equalities on  the  face  of  the  Moon  and  Venus  are 
of  the  fame  ruinous  kind  with  thofe  of  our 
world.  The  Moon  efpecially  differs  from  our 
pJanet  in  two  effential  particulars.  For  it  is 
certain  beyond  all  doubt,  thatfhe  has  neither  fea^ 
at  leaft  on  the  face  which  is  always  towards  us, 
nor  atmofphere  of  air.  So  that  we  cannot  reafon 
on  any  minute  circumftances  from  one  to  the 
other;  but  may  judge  of  what  we  find  in  our 
own  world,  the  ftate  of  which  fecms  perfedly  to 
anfwer  to  what  might  have  been  expe<5ted  to  be 
produced  by  fuch  a  deluge  as  Mafes  defcribes. 

One  particular,  with  regard  to  the  flood,  is. 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  We  have  in  the 
book  oiGentfis  an  cxaft  account  of  the  meafures 
of  the  ark  in  cubits.  In  the  time  of  Mjofes^  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  world  was  fo  well 
known,  or  natural  hiftory  carried  fuch  a  length, 
that  the  variety  of  different  fpecies  of  terreftrial 
animals  (hould  be  gueiTcd  at  to  any  nearnefs.  So 
that  it  was  to  be  expedted,  the  meafures  of  the 
^rk  (hould  be  taken  either  too  fmall  or  too  large, 
if  the  calculation  of  the  room  neceffary  for  lodg- 


ing 
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ing  fevenof  every  clean  fpecies,  and  two  of  evefjf 

one  of  the  others,  had  been  taken  according  to 

mere  human  knowledge,  or  conjedture.     Inftead 

of  which,  it  is  found  by  calculations  made  in 

our  times,  when  it  is,  by  means  of  our  extenlive 

commerce  over  the  world,  known,  how  many 

different  fpedes  of  terreftrial  animals  there  are  in 

all  different  climes   and   countries;     that  the 

meafures  we  have  of  the  ark  would  have  afforded 

juft  fufficient  room  for  all  the  creatures  to  be 

ftowed  in  it,  and  one  year's  provifion.      No 

human  fagacity  could,  in  thofe  early  times,  in 

which  there  was  fo  little  intercourfe  among  the 

inhabitants  ol^  different  countries,  have  guefied 

at  the  true  number  of  different  fpecies  of  land 

animals  in  all  the  various  climates  of  the  world, 

every  one  of  which  almoft  has  its  peculiar  fett.  It 

is  therefore  evident,  that  the  fize-and  capacity 

of  the  ark  was  orderd  by  Divine  appointment. 

For  a  human  archite<5l  would  undoubtedly  havQ 

given  its  meafures  too  hrge  or  too  fmall. 

There  teing  fomewhat  feemingly  difficult  in  the 
Scripture  account  of  thofe  degenerate  beings,  the 
fallen  angels,  it  may  be  proper  to  throw  together 
a  few  thoughts  on  that  head. 

Whether  the  angelic  fpecies  were,  at  the  time 
of  their  fall,  in  a  firft  ftage  of  trial,  fuch  as  that 
in  which  we  are  at  prefent,  or  whether  they  had 
gone  through  their  firft  ftate  of  difcipline,  and 
deviated  afterwards,  as  it  feems  inconfiftent  with 
the  nature  of  finite  moral  agents  to  fuppofe  them 

in 
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in  any  ftate  out  of  all  danger,  of  poffibility  of 
deviation  ;  whatever  particular  flatc,  1  fay,  they 
were  at  that  time  in,  the  poffibility  of  their  dcge- 
nerating  into  difobedience  may  be  accounted  for 
in  a  way  comprehenfible  by  us ;  though  we  can- 
not be  fure,  that  we  have  the  true  and  full  ac- 
count of  that  whole  matter.  The  moft  probable 
account  of  the  tranfgreffion  and  degeneracy  of 
thofe  once  rlluflrious  beings^  may  be.  That  they 
dlfallowed  of  the  juft  pretentions  of  the  Meffiab 
to  be  the  general  Governor  of  their  whole  orders 
as  the  pervcrfe  Jews  afterwards  reje&cd  him, 
when  he  came  in  the  flefh.  To  fuppofe  that  the 
angels,  now  fallen,  were  capable  of  refolutcly 
and  deliberately  oppofing  themfelvca,  to  Omni* 
potence,  or  railing  rebellion  againft  God,  as  God^ 
is  abfurd.  But  ic  is  no  way  inconceivable,  that 
they  might  at  firfl:  queftion  the  MeJfiaVs  prcten- 
fions  to  authority  over  them,  which  might,  for* 
any  thing  we  know,  be  difputable,  as  his  miffion 
appeared  to  fome  even  of  the  fincere,  though  not 
Sufficiently  confiderate,  Jews.  In  confequcnce  of 
this,  we  can  eafily  enough  conceive  the  poffibility 
of  their  being  mifled,  by  pride,  by  example,  and 
perfuafion  of  Satan^  the  leader  of  the  adverfc 
party,  who  probably  himfelf  had  afpired  to  a 
fuperiority  over  his  fellow-beings,  and  could  not 
brook  a  rival.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  fuppofmg 
a  fctt  of  beings,  of  fuch  fuperior  wifdom  as  we 
commonly  fuppofe  they  poffeflred,  capable  of 
error ;  Scripture  itfelf  exprefsly  affirms,  that  the 
.    Vol.  II.  C  c  angels 
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angels  are  chargeable  with  folly.     Befides,  we 
pronounce  raflily,  when  we  pretend  to  aflerr, 
that  the  angels  were  at  the  time  of  their  fall 
•greatly  fuperior  to  the  moft  knowing  of  our 
fpecies.     We  find  indeed  thofe  who  kept  their 
integrity,  fpoke  of  in  Scripture  as  raifed  to  very 
high  degrees  of  elevation.      But  nothing  caA 
from  thence  be  argued  with  refpeft  to  thofe  who 
fell  many  ages  before,  when  perhaps  they  might 
not  be  rifen  to  any  fuch  degree  of  perfeftion  as 
the  good  part  of  that  fpecies  now  enjoy,  which 
may  be  the  reward  of  their  virtue  and  fidelity. 
Befides,  fuppofing  thofe  beings  to  have  fallen 
from  a  ftate  of  happinefsj  to  which  they  were 
raifed  in  confcquence  of  their  having  with  fuccefs 
paft  through  one  ftage  of  trial  or  difcipline,  wc 
know  not  whether  one  ftage  of  difcipline  was  all 
that  was  allotted  them.     We  know  not  but  they 
were  to  pafs  through  two,  or  more,  as  one  pro- 
perly fpeaking  fcems  appointed  for  us,  though,  as 
obferved  before,  no  ftate  of   freedom  can  be 
wholly  fecure  from  all  poflibility  of  deviation, 
but  only  more  and  more  fo,  according  to  the  in* 
.  creafing  experience,  longer  habitude,  and  greater 
wifdom  of  moral  agents.     Wc  know  not,  but 
the  angelic  fpecies  were  raifed  to  the  happincfe, 
from  v/hich  they  fell,   in  confequence  of  their 
gomg  through  a  more  advantageous  and  eafy 
firft  ftage  of  probation,  than  what  is  appointed 
U6-,    and  that,  to  balance  that  advantage,    the 
happinefs  they  were  raifed  to  was  more  prccari^ 

ous 
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ous  than  that  which  is  dcftined  for  thofe  of  our 
ipecies,  who  (hall  acquit  chemfelvcs  with  honour* 
of  a  more  difficult  one.  This  feems  no  mord 
than  equitable,  and  natural,  that  the  confequence 
of  an  cafier  ftate  of  trial  pafled  through  with 
fuCcefs  (liould  be  a  lower  degree,  and  more  pre- 
carious kind,  of  happinefs-,  and  of  a  more  diffi- 
cult one,  a  higher  and  more  certain  kind  of 
happinefs.  And  befides,  it  is  very  probably  the 
nature  of  all  moral  agents  to  value  moft,  and  be 
moft  afraid  of  lofing,  what  has  coft  them  the 
greateft  pains  to  attain,  and  what  Only  a 'few 
have  attained.  However  It  be,  there  is  plainly 
no  abfurdity  in  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fall 
of  a  certain  number  of  beings,  of  a  rank  prior  in 
exiftence,  and  fuperior  in  dignity,  to  ours ;  nor  of 
their  being  driven,  by  a  total  defpair  of  recovery 
to  the  Divine  favour,  to  a  confirmed  habit  of 
perfcverance  in  vice,  and  oppofition  to  all  good  1 
which,  increafing,  muft  increafe  their  puniJh- 
ment,  and  multiply  their  damnation.  That 
thofe  defperate  beings,  who  know  themfelves  to 
be  fealed  to  deftruftion,  Ihould,  as  far  as  permit- 
ted, cxercifc  an  implacable  envy  and  hatred 
againft  our  fpecies,  of  whom  they  forfee  that 
fome  part  will  rife  to  that  happinefs,  from  which 
they  are  irrecoverably  fallen,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  A  Ntro^  a  Duke  J^Alva^  a  bloody 
father  inquifitor*^  are  not  thefe  daemons  }  If  wc 

*  See  Page  65. 
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have  fuch  diabolical  beings  in  our  own  fpecie^y 
who  have  had  fo  fhort  a  time  to  improve  i» 
wickednefs,  and  are  ftill  under  a  difpenfation  of 
heavenly  grace  •,  why  (hould  we  wonder  at  any 
accounts  we  have  in  Scripture  of  the  confirmed 
wickednefs  of  fpirits  abandoned  to  defpair,  and 
who  have  had  many  thoufands  of  years  to  im- 
prove and  harden  themfelves  in  vice. 
.  Some  have  made  a  difficulty  of  the  incarnation' 
of  Chrtfiy  as  if  there   were  in    that  doftrine 
fomewhat  pecuUarly  hard  to  admit,  or  next  to 
abfurd.     But  in  fuch  cafes,  where  nothing  is  re^- 
quired  to  be  granted,  but  what  is  analogous  to 
the  eourfe  of  nature  5  it  does  not  feem  reafohable 
to  hefitate  at  any  fuppofed  difficulty,  which,  if 
removed,  would  leave  another  confeffedly  as  hard 
to  furmount.     How  a  fpiritual  being,  of  any 
rank  whatever,   comes    to   be  immured   in  a 
material  vehicle,  is  to  us  wholly  inconceivable. 
The  incarnation  of  a  human  foul  is  a  myftery 
utterly  inexplicable  by  human  fagacity.     Nor  is 
it  at  all  more  incomprehenfible,  how  an  anget, 
or  archangel,  Ihould  animate  a  body,  than  how  a 
human  mind  (hould.     The  difficulty  does  not 
arife  from  the  rank,  or  dignity,  of  the  fpritual 
being ;  but  from  the  nature  of  fpirits  in  general*, 
whofe  power  of  animating  and  adtuating  a  mate- 
rial vehicle,  and  the  ;?^x»j,  which  forms  theiinioft 
between  two  natures  fo  differeat,  are  to  us  wholly 
inconceivable. 
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Aiid  as  to  the  objeftion,  Of  its  being  impro- 
bable,  that  a  being  of  fuch  dignity,  as  that  of 
the  Mejfiah^  (hould  condefcend  to  affume,  for  a 
time,  the  lovvefl:  Ration  of  rational  nature;  it 
will  prefently  vanifli,  on  confidering  the  impor- 
tance of  the  purpofc,  for  which  he  did  fo.   For  \i^ 
in  confequence  of  this  amazing  condefcenfion^ 
there  fhould,  in  a  confidence  with  the  Divine  rcdi- 
tude,  and  eftablilhed  order  of  the  moral  worlds 
and  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  many  thoufands, 
perhaps  millions,  of  our  fpecies,  be  raifed  hereaff 
ter  by  degrees  to  fuch  greatnefs  and  goodnefs,  that 
the  prefent  ftation  of  the  archaagcl  Gabriel  wiU 
be  regarded  by  them  as  an  inferior  one  (which 
will  certainly  one  day  be  the  caie)  who  can  think 
any  apparatus,  to  gain  fuch  an  end,  too  coftly^ 
or  operofe  ?  Whoever  duly  confiders  the  ftupcQ- 
dous   excellence  of  a  nature,  which^.  howcv^ 
mean  and  low  at  pr^fent^  is  yet  formed  capable 
of  an  endlefs  progreflion  in  every  noble  quality ; 
will  not  think  any  contrivance  ill  bellowed,  or 
any  condefcenfion  too  low,  to  gain  the  moral 
improvement  of  fucb  a  fpecies.    Add,  that  con- 
defcenfion on  a  proper  occafion,  and  for  fomc  im- 
portant end,  is  fuitable  to  a  fuperior  nature  ^  and 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  every  gre^t  mind.    And 
let  the  confideration  of  the  high  exaltations  of 
the  Meffiah^  in  confequence  of  his  gracious  inter- 
pofition  for  the  recovery  of  a  ruined  fpecies,  be 
taken  in.    Add  likewife  the  divine  pleafure  of 
Cjcerting  a  benevolence  fo  extenfive,  that  an  eter- 
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iiity  will  be  employed  by  a  race  of  beings,  deli- 
vered by  it  from  utter  deftruftion,  in  celebrating 
its  praifes,  and  expt-effing  that  gratitude,  which 
every  fuccecding  period  of  their  happy  exiftenec 
will  heighten,  every  new  enjoyment  will  inflame 
with  ever-growing  raptures. 

To  pretend  to  difputc  whether  it  was  pofTible 
for  mankind  to  be  reflored  by  any  other  means, 
•than  thofe  which  infinite  Wifdom  has  chofen,  is 
•both  prefumptuous,  and  ufelefs.  It  is  our  wif- 
dom to  confider  what  we  have  to  do,  as  the  mo- 
ral conftitution  of  things  is;  not  to  amufc;  our- 
felves.  with  vain  fpeculations  upon  what  could 
do  us  no  fervice  to  know,  and  what  it  is  impofli- 
ble  we  fliould  by  our  own  fagacity  ever  difcover. 
In  general,  it  is  evident,  that  the  repentance 
and  reformation  of  offenders  was  hot  of  itfelf, 
without  fome  additional  apparatus,  fufEcient, 
confidently  with  the  Divine  fcheme,  to  reftore  a 
guilty  order  of  beings  to  a  capacity  of  being  re- 
ceived to  pardon.  For  divine  wifdom  never  ulcs 
a  more  operofe  method  of  proceeding,  when 
one  lefs  fo  will  anfwer  the  end. 

Whether  we  (hall  at  all,  in  the  prefcnt  ftate, 
be  able  to  determine  wherein  the  principal  pro- 
priety, pr  neceflity  of  the  death  of  C^rj/?  confid- 
ed, and  how  it  came  to  be  efficacious  for  our 
reftoration  to  the  Divine  favour,  is  greatly  to  be 
queftioned  ;  as  Scripture  has  only  declared  to  us 
the  faft,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  his  layingdown  his 
life  for  mankind,  which  was  the  great  end  of  his 
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cpming  into  the  world,  that  we  are  to  be  re- 
ceived to  pardon  and  mercy ;  but  has  given  us 
no  precife  account  of  the  modus  of  the  operation 
of  his  death  for  that  purpofc,  nor  how  the  ends 
of  the  Divine  government  were  anfwered  by  it. 
In  general,  may  it  be  faid.  That  the  confideration 
of  fo  important  a  fcheme  found   neceflary  for 
reftoring  an  offending  order  of  beings,  is  likely 
to  ftrike  all  rational  minds,  who  may  ever  come 
tp  the  knowledge  of  it,  with  a  very  awful  fenfe 
of  the  fatal  evil  of  vice,  which  m^de  it  neceflary. 
And  as  they  muft  fee  the  difficulty  of  finding 
fgch  a  mediator  for  themfelves,  in  cafe  of  their 
cflfcnding ;  they  may  thereby  be  the  more  effec- 
tually deterred  from  difobedience.    It  may  im- 
prefs  them  with  high  notions  of  the  Divine  pu- 
rity, and  averfion  to  evil,  which  made  the  refto- 
ration  of  offenders  a  work  fo  difficult  and  expen- 
five;  And  we  know  not  how  wide  each  particu- 
lar in  the  moral  fcheme  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment may  extend,    Wc  arc  told  in  Scripture, 
that  the  angels  defire  to  look  into  the  myftery  of 
our  falvation-  That  fomc  of  them  have  aftually 
fallen  from  their  obedience  is  doubted  by  none 
who  admit  revelation.    That  there  is  any  ftatc 
pf  finite  virtue  and  happinefs  fo  fecure,  as  that 
it  is  impolfible  to  fall  from  it,  or  that  created 
beings  can,  confiftently  with  freedom,  be  raifcd 
to  any  fuch  ftate,  as  to  defy  weaknefs  and  error, 
and  to  be  above  all  advantage  from  inftrudtion 
by  precept  or  example,  is  by  no  means  to  be  af- 
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firmed.    And  if  there  be  no  rcafon  to  doubt, 
but  in  all  dates,  free  agents  .are  fallible  (though 
more  and  more  fecure  of  continuing  in  their  obe- 
dience, as  more  perfcft)  fince  according  to  Scrip- 
ture even  the  angels  are  chargeable  with  folly ; 
it  may  then  be  put  as  a  conjedture,  whether  the 
fcheme  of  the  rcftoration  of  mankind  may  not 
have  immenfely  extenfive  and  valiiableefFefts  up- 
on various  orders  of  moral  agents  throughout  the 
univerfe  for  preferving  them  in  their  obedience. 
This  efFeft  the  confideration  of  it  ought  to  have 
cfpccially  above  all  on  us,  who  are  mod.  nearly 
intcrefted  in  it-,  and  we  ought  not  to  hope  to  ef- 
cape,  if  we  negleft  fo  great  falvation  ;  and  ought 
therefore,  if  we  name  the  name  of  Cbrift^  to  re- 
folve  to  depart  from  iniquity.    It  is  alfo  to  be 
expefted,  that  the  confideration  of  what  our  ever- 
lafting  happinefs  coft",  fhould  immenfely  enhance 
the  value  of  it  to  thofe  of  our  fpecies  who  fliall 
hereafter  be  found  fit  for  it ;  -efpecially  with  the 
additional  confideration  of  the  hideous  ruin  we  (hall 
have  efcaped,  which  is  fuch,  as  to  render  itnccef- 
fary  for  the  Son  of  God  to  Jeave,  for  a  feafon,  his 
eternal  glory,  to  defcend  to  our  lower  world,  and 
give  himfelf  to  death,  to  deliver  as  many  of  us 
as  would,  from  it.  That  our  Saviour  died  a  wit- 
nefs  to  the  truth  of  his  own  miffion  and  doftrine, 
2S  well  as  a  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  mankind,  isi 
certain.    But  it  is  evident,  that  his  death   was 
very  difi^erent,  Jboth  in  intention  and  confequf  n- 
ces,  f|"om  thofe  of  the  martyrs.   That  his  death 
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was  alfo  a  glorious  inftance  of  obedience,  and  a' 
noble  example  for  our  imitation^  and  that  of  all 
rational    agents,    is  alfo  to  be   taken  in,   and 
heightens  the  grandeur  of  the  fcheme.    A  con-- 
fequence  from  the  obedience  and  death  of  Cbrift^ 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  hinted  above,  is  his 
being  "  highly  exalted,  and  receiving  a  name 
"  above  every  name  in  heaven  and  earth,  to  the 
**  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Of  which  likewife 
we  can  fee  the  propriety  and  juftice.  And  Scrip- 
ture alfo  countenances  the  opinion.    That  the* 
high  exaltation  of  fuch  a  number  of  mankind,  as 
ihall  be  found  capable  of  it,  is  given  him  as  a 
reward  for  his  fuflFerings. 

However  none  of  thefe  confiderations,  nor  all 
pf  them  together,  come  up  to  the  point  in 
queftion,  viz.  What  connexion  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  is  between  the  death  of  Cbriji  anc} 
the  falvation  of  mankind.  Th|s  will  probably  be 
a  defid&ratum  as  long  as  the  prefent  ftate  lads. 

To  exped,  that  we  fkould  be  informed  of  the 
Pivine  oeconomy  with  the  fame  diftindtnefs  as  of 
pur  own  duty,  would  be  a  piece  of  arrogance 
fibove  ordinary.    It  is  by  experience  we  are  ifl- 
ilruded  in  temporals,  as  well  as  fpirituals ;  and 
we-proceed  according  to  it,  and  are  fuccefsful  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  while  we  know  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  wifdom 
afts  in  the  natural  world,  and  ought  in  all  rea- 
fon  to  expeft  to  know  ftill  lefs  of  his  fcheme  in 
a  fupernatufal  interpofition,  as  the  plan  of  ouo 
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redemption  may  be  called.  Did  we  know,  which 
probably  it  is  not  proper  we  fliould,  morQ  of  the  ' 
foundations  and  connections  of  the  various  parts 
of  that  fublime  fcheme,  we  (hould  then  know 
nothing  ufeful  to  us,  but  our  duty.    That  we 
know  now  \  and  with  fuch  clearne(s,  as  will  ren- 
der us  wholly  inexcufable,  if  we  be  not  found 
in  the  full  and  faithful  performance  of  it. 
• .  The  dodlrine  of  the  future  refurredion  of  the 
body  may»  as  properly  as  any  one,  be  faid  to  be 
peculiar  to  revelation.   For  there  is  no  reafbn  to 
think,  that  even  the  more  civilized  heathen  na- 
tions had  .generally  any  notion  of  it.    On  the 
contrary,  we  find  the  enlightned  Athenians^  in  the 
apoftolic  times,  ftartled  at  it,  as  altogether  new 
to  them.    But,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  great 
apoftle  of  the  Gentiles  to  his  hearers,   '^  Why 
^'  ihould  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible,  that 
".  God  (hould  raife  the  dead?"  To  give  life  and 
being  at  firft  to  what  was  qnce  nothing,  is  cer- 
tainly at  leaft  as  difficult,  as  to  reflore  a  bodily 
vehicle  from  a  ftate  of  corruption,  and  to  re-unite 
to  it  the  mind,  which  had  ftill  prpferved  its  ex- 
iftence  during  the  ftate  of  feparafion.    And  the 
lame  omnipotence,  which  was  equal  to  the  for- 
mer, may  be  fairly  concluded  equal  to  the  latter. 
The  precife  modus^  in  which  this  re-union  of  the 
material  and  fpiritual  parts  of  the  human  nature 
at  the  refurrcdion,  will  be  executed,  is  to  us,  as 
well  as  innumerable  other  effects- of  the  Divine 
power,  wholly  unknasyn.    The  followiag  hypo- 

thefis. 
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theGs,  or  conjefture,  (the  author  of  which  I  can- 
not recoiled)  has  been  thought  ingenious.  That 
there  may  be  originally  difpofed,  in  the  ftrufture 
of  the  human  frame,  a  fyftem  of  fiaminaj  in  mi- 
niature, of  the  future  aerial  or  aecherial  refurrec- 
tion-body,  fo  enveloped,  or  wrapt  up,  as  to  con- 
tinue incorruptible,  till  the  confummation  of  all 
things;  at  which  time,  by  a  pre-eftabliflied  law 
of  nature,  it  may  unfold  itfeif,  in  a  manner  ana- 
logous to  conception,  or  vegetation^  and  the  foul 
being  re- united,  to  it,  the  perfeft  man  may  again 
appear,  renewed  in  his  nature  and  flate,  and  yet 
in  genera]  the  fame  compound  being  he  is  at 
prefent,  confiding  of  foul  and  body,  or,  perhaps 
more  properly,  of  body,  foul,  and  fpirit.  The 
apoftle  PauPs  comparifon  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  the  body,  to  the  fowing  of  a  grain  of 
wheat ;  and  the  rcfurredlion  of  the  future  body, 
to  the  fpringing  up  of  tHe  ftalk,  which  we  knDw 
to  be  nothing  elfe,  than  the  unfolding  of  the  mi- 
nute/<3;f;/«a  originally  difpofedin  the  grain  fown; 
gives  countenance  to  this  conje&uire,  and  proba- 
bly furniflied  the  firft  hint  of  it.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pofe  to  eftablifh  any  one  hypothefis  whatever.  The 
only  end  anfwered  by  mentioning  a  conjefture 
for  folving  this  difficulty,  if  it  be  a  difficulty,  is  to 
llicw  the  doftrine  of  a  future  refurreiSlion  to  be 
conceivable,  without  any  abfurdity.  It  muft  even 
be  owned,  that  the  fcheme  of  a  rcftoration,  or  re- 
novation, of  the  vjchole  hun^n  nature  is  incompa- 
rably mor^  beautiful  and  regular,  and  confe- 

qucntly 
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quently  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one,  than  that 
received  by  the  heathen  world,  which  fuppofed 
the  total  lofs  or  dcftruftion  of  one  eflential  pare 
of  the  nature,  I  mean  the  body  -,  and  made  the 
future  man  a  quite  diflferent  being,  an  unbodied 
fpirit,  inftead  of  an  embodied  one-  Whereas  the 
Chriftian  fcheme  reprefents  the  diflblution  and 
reparation  of  the  body  for  a  time  as  the  effed: 
and  punifiiment  of  vice;  and  its  relloration 
as  the  effed  of  the  kind  interpodtion  of  our 
glorious  Deliverer ;  by  which  means  the  whole 
cxiftence  of  the  human  fpecies  (I  mean,  of  tha^t 
part  of  them,:  which  fhall  be  foux)d  fit  for  life 
and  immortality)  appears  uniform  and  of  a  piece; 
and  after  the  conclufion  of  the  feparate  flate,  goes 
on  as  before,  only  with  the  advantage  of  being 
incomparably  more  perfed,  though  ftill  the  fame 
in  kind. 

The  views  held  forth  in  Scripture  of  the  fu- 
ture reftoration,  glory  and  happinefs,  of  the  pecu- 
liar people  of  God ;  of  the  univerfal  eftabliih- 
nient  of  the  moft  pure  and  perfeft  of  religions ; 
of  the  millennium^  or  paradife  reftored,  with  the 
general  prevakncy  of  virtue  and  goodnefs  ;  by 
which  means  a  very  great  proportion  of  thofe, 
who  (hall  live  in  that  period,  will  come  to  happi- 
nefs j  all  thefe  views  are  fublime,  worthy  of  the 
Divine  r-evelation,  which  exhibits  them,  and  fuit- 
able  to  the  greatncfs  of  the  moral  oeconomy. 
1^\M^  as  the  future  parts  of  prophecy  are,  and 

ought 
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ought  to  be,  difficult  to  underftanci  in  all  their 
minute  particulars,  as  is  evident  from  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  given  by  the  commentators  on 
thofe  parts  of  holy  writ ;  while  they  generally 
agree,  that  the  above-mentioned  particulars  are 
in  Scripture  held  forth  as  to  be  hereafter  accom- 
plifhed ;  as  this,  I  fay,  is  the  cafe,  it  may  not  be 
necefTary,  that  I  attempt  to  fix  any  one  parti- 
cular fcheme  of  the  completion  of  thofe  parts  of 
prophecy. 

The  doftrine  of  a  future  general  judgment  of 
the  whole  human  race,  by  the  fame  Divine  per- 
fon,  who,  by  the  power  of  the  Father,  made  the 
world,  and  who  redeemed  it ;  is  held  forth  in 
Scripture   in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  pomp, 
with  which  fo  awful  a  fcene  may  be  ejrpefted  to 
be  tranfafted.  That  the  whole  Divine  oeconomy, 
with  refpeft  to  this  world,  Ihould  conclude  with 
a  general  enquiry  into,  and  public  declaration  of, 
the  charafter,  and  fo  much  of  the  paft  conduft, 
as  may  be  neceffary,  of  every  individdal  of  the 
fpecies  •,  and  that,  in  confequence  of  the  differ- 
ent behaviour  of  each,  during  the  ftate  of  dif- 
ciplineand  probation,  their  future  exigence  fhould 
be  h^ppy,  or  miferable  j  that  every  individual 
fhould  be  difpofed  of  according  to  what  he  has 
made  himfclf  fit  for;  all  this  the  perfeft  reditude 
of  the  Divine  nature  indifpetifably  requires.  And 
without  this  conclufion  of  the  whole  oeconomy, 
the  moral  government  of  the  world  muft  be  im- 
pcrfeft  J  or  rather,  without  it,  the  very  idea  of 
'-     '  moral 
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moral  goverrtmcnt  is  abfurd.    That  the  decifion 
of  the  future  (late  of  men  will  turn  chiefly  upon 
their  general  prevailing  charaders ;  the  habits 
they  have  acquired  j  the  difpofitions  they  have 
cultivated ;  their  attachment  to  virtue  and  obe- 
dience, or  to  irregularity  and  vice;  feems  proba- 
ble both  from  Scripture  and  reafon.  So  that,  as, 
on  one  hand,  a  few  errors,  if  not  pcrfifted  in, 
but  repented  of,  and  reformed,  being  confident 
with  a  prevailing  good  charaftcr,  may  be  over- 
looked; fo,   on  the  other,  ^  thoufand  acts  of 
charity,  or  virtue  of  any  kind,  if  done  from  in- 
dirc6t  views,   or  by  pcrfona  of  hypocritical  or 
'bad  hearts,  will  gain  no  favour  from  the  ge- 
neral  Judge,    Of  what  confequence  is  it  then, 
that  we  be  fure  of  our  own  integrity  !  And  bow 
dreadful  may  the  effcfts  prove  of  going  out  of 
the.prcfent  ftate  of  difcipline,  with  one  vicious 
habit  uncorrected,  or  with  a  temper  of  mind  de- 
feftive'in  refpeft  of  one  virtue! 
.    Whether  all  the  more  fecret  errors  of  perfons 
of  good  characters,  of  which  they  have  fincerely 
repented,  which  they  have  for  years  lamented 
with  floods  of  undiflTembled  tears,  and    which 
they  have  thoroughly  reformed ;  will  be  difplay- 
cd  to  the  full  view  of  men  and  angels  ;  feems  a 
quefliionable  point.     For,  it  does  not  to  reafon 
appear   abfolutely   neceflary.     It   being   eafily 
enough  conceivable,  that  the  charadter  of  a  per- 
fon  may  be  determinable  by  Divine  Wifdom^  and 
capable  of  being  fet  forth  to  the  general  view  in 

a  manner 
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a  manner  fufficiently  fatisfaftory,.  without  fo  mi- 
nute an  examination.  And,  if  fo,  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  the  fincere  penitent  will  be  put 
to  no  needlefs  pain.  And  if  there  is  a  pain  more 
cruel  than  another,  it  is,  for  a  generous  mind  to 
be  expofed  to  public  fhamc.  Befides  what  reafbn 
may  fuggeft  on  this  head,  the  numerous  expref- 
fions  of  Scripture,  of  *'  blotting  out  the  fins  of 
*'  penitents  from  the  books  of  remembrance,  of 
**  hiding,  covering,  and  forgetting  them,*'  and 
the  like,  feem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the 
character  and  conduft  of  penitents  will  be  only 
fo  far  difplayed,  as  to  (hew  them  to  be  fit  objefts 
of  the  Divine  mercy. 


I 


SECT.       IV. 

Confiderations  on  the  Credibility  of  Scripture. 

T  is  not  only  to  the  ftudious  and  learhed,  that 
the  proofs  of  revelation  lie  level.  All  men, 
who  will  apply  their  faculties  with  the  fame  dili- 
gence and  attention  which  they  every  day  beftow 
upon  the  common  affairs,  and  even  the  amufe- 
ments,  of  life,  may  be  rationally  convinced,  that 
they  arc  under  Divine  government,  and  muft 
feel,  that  they  are  accountable  creatures ;  upon 
which  fundamental  principles  the  whole  fcheme 
of  revelation  being  conftrufted,  they  may  cafily 
bring  themfclvcs  to  fee  the  force  of  the  evidence 
arifihg  from  miracles  and  the  completion  of  pro- 
phecy, particularly  thofe  relating  to  the  Jewijb 

people ; 
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people  i  which,  in  conjunftion  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  of  Cbrift^  and  his 
Apoftles ',  a  due  attention  to  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  the  dodrines.and  precepts  contained  in 
Scripture  -,  and  the  confideration  of  the  eftabHQi^ 
ment  of  Chriftianity,  fo  wholly  unaccountable 
upon  any  other  foot,  than  its  being  from  Godv 
may  give  give  full  and  well-grounded  fatisfa£tion 
to  any  conHderate  perfon,  that  all  the  obje£^lons 
of  the  oppofers  of  revealed  religion  can  never 
anoount  to  fuch  a  degree  of  weight  in  the  whole, 
as  to  over- balance  the  pofitive  proof  for  it,  or 
yield  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  whole  is  a  for- 

^  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  to 
be  qualified  for  examining  in  a  proper  manner 
all  the  various  arguments  in  favour  of  revela- 
tion, requires  a  very  extcnfr/e  knowledge  in  va- 
rious ways,  as  in  philological  and  critical  learn- 
ing, hiftory,  and  philolophy,  natural  and  moral. 
Which  fhews  in  a  very  ftrange  light  the  prefump- 
tion  of  many  men  of  fuperficial  and  narrow  im- 
provements, who  pretend  to  oppofe  religion,  and 
ralhly  enter  into  a  difpute  for  which  they  are  fo 
ill  furnifhed. 

For  it  is  the  unfair  and  fallacious  proceeding 
of  many  difingenuous  oppofers  of  revealed  reii- 
ligion,  to  detach  feme  finglc  branch  of  proof,  or 
fome  doubtful  argument,  and  by  cavilling  at  that, 
endeavour  to  overturn  the  whole  evidence  for 
revelation.  But  whoever  will  confider  the  fubje*5t 

with 
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with  candor,  will  fee,  that  it  is  of  fuch  an  ex- 
tenfive  nature,  comprehends  To  many  different 
views,  and  is  eftablilhed  upon  fuch  a  variety  of 
arguments,  drawn  from  different  parts  of  know- 
ledge, that  the  true  ftate,  and  full  refult,  of  the 
evidence,  upon  the  whole,  cannot,  by  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  be  reduced  to  one  point ;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  taking  any  one  narrow  view  of 
it,  and  judging  from  that,  is  the  way  to  deceive 
ourfelves  and  others.    It  is  indeed  as  if  a  man 
were  r^flily  to  pronounce,  that  the  earth  is  of 
no  regular  figure  whatever,  merely  from  obfcrv- 
ing  the  irregularity  of  the  yilps,  and.  other  ranges 
cf  mountains,  which  fill  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
while  the  whole  globe  is  too  large,  and  too  near, 
for  the  human  fight  to  comprehend  its  general 
figure.  Yet  the  very  firft  principles  of  geography 
fhew,   that  the  protuberance    of   the    higheft 
.  mountain  of  tlie  world,  being  but  three  miles  per- 
pendicular,  is   no  greater  irregularity  upon  a 
globe  eight  thoufand  miles  in  diameter,  than  the 
little  roughnefles  upon  an  orange  are  derogations 
from  the  general  roundncfs  of  its  figure ;  as  a 
mite,  or  other  very  fmall  infeft,  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  imagine  them. 

To  confider  any  complex  fubjeft  in  a  partial 
manner,  exclufive  of  any  material  part,  and 
without  taking  in  the  whole  of  it,  is  not  confi- 
dering  it  as  it  is ;  and  fubjefts  will  not  be 
underftood  otherwife  than  as  they  are.  Men  of 
narrow  minds  may  run  themfelves,  and  defigning 
Vol.  IL  D  d  men 
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men  Others,  into  endlefs  labyrinths,  and  inextrica- 
ble errors :  but  truth  (lands  upon  its  own  eter- 
nal 9uid  immoveable  ba(is  *,  and  wifdom  will  in 
the  end  be  juftiBed  of  her  children. 

The  whole  evidence  of  revelation  is  not  pro- 
phecy alone,  nor  miracles  alone,  nor  the  fubli- 
mity  of  its  ddftrines  alone,  nor  the  purity  of  its 
precepts  alone,  nor  the  charadters  of  Mofes  and 
the  prophets,  Cbrifty  and  his  apoftles  alone>  nor 
the  internal  charafter  of  fimplicity  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Scripture  alone;  nor  any  one  of  the  other 
branches  of  proof  alone  j  but  the  joint  coincidence 
and  accumulated  effeft  of  them  all  concentred. 
.Now  he  who  can  bring  himfelf  to  belief  fcrioufly, 
that  fuch  a  number  of  amazing  coincidences,  fuch 
a  variety  of  evidence,  prefumptive  and  pofitive, 
circumftantial  and  effcntial,  collateral  and  dired, 
internal  and  external,  ftiould  by  the  Divine  pro- 
.  vidence  be  fufFered  to  concur,  to  the  efFedual 
and  remedilefs  deception  of  the  mod  inquifitive, 
judicious,  and  ingenuous  part  of  mankind,    muft 
.  have  ftrange  notions  of  the  Divine  oeconomy  in 
the  moral  world.   And  he,  who,  infpiteofthe 
fuper-abundant  and  accumulated  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  revelation,  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  mif- 
Jed  into  oppofitiop  againft  it,  merely  on  the  aci 
•count  of  fome  fingle  circumftantial  difficulty,  muft 
have  no  head  forjudging  of  complicated  evidence ; 
which  yet  every  man  has  occafion  to  weigh,  and 
to  aft  upon  almoft  every  day  of  his  life-  And  he, 
who,  from  indireft  views  of  any  kind,  labours  to 
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midead  mankind  into  oppolition  ^gainfl  whsic 
would  be  infinitely  to  their  advantage  to  receive, 
is  the  common  enemy  of  truth,  and  of  man- 
kind. 

If  the  facred  hiflory  of  Scripture  has  not  the 
internal  marks  of  truth,  there  is  no  reafon  to  give 
credit  to  any  hiftory  in  the  world.  And  to  quef- 
tion  the  veracity  of  antient  hiftory  in  the  grofi, 
would  be  (to  mention  no  other  abfurd  confc- 
quences)  doubting  whether  there  were  any  men 
of  integrity  in  the  world,  till  thefe  four  or  five 
centuries  laft  paft.  The  remarkable  co*incidence 
betwixt  facred  and  profane  hiftory  (hews  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  the  former  •,  and  its  delivering  grave 
and  credible  accounts  of  things,  while  many  of 
the  antient  wnters  amufe  us  with  fables  evidently 
drawn  from  imperfeft  accounts  of  the  facred  ftory, 
plainly  difcpver  Scripture  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  the  other  is  an  imperfefl:  copy. 
Of  the  foundation  and  meafure  of  certainty  at- 
tainable by  teftimony,  I  have  treated  elfc where*. 

The  fragments  of  antient  Pkcsnician  hiftorians 
^prefcrved  by  Eufebius  %  with  what  we  have  of 
Zeno^  the  Egyptian  writers,  whofe  opinions  an4 
accounts  of  things  are  preferved  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius^  Diodorus  Siculus^  and  others ;  the  fragments 
.  we  have  afcribed  to  Linus,  Orpheus^  Epicharmus  % 
The  remains  of  SanchoniaPhon^  Berofus,  Mamtho^ 
Philo  Byblius^  Euryfus  the  Pythagorean,  Hippanhus^ 
jimelius  the  PhtGnift,  Heraclitus^  Timaus,  Chalcidi' 

*  See  above,  p.  15. 
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cus  (who  writes  of  Mofes)^  Horner^  Heftod^  CdlBma^ 
chusj  Arijiopbanes^  Plato^  Cicero^  Ovid,  all  thefc 
in  what  they  fay  of  the  creation,  agrece  in  the 
main  with  Mofes's  account  of  it.  Homer,  Hefiod, 
CaUitnacbus^  Arifiobulus,  tbeopbilus  of  Antioch, 
Lucian,  Dion  Cuffius,  Suetonius,  Jofepbus,  Pbih, 
TibuUus,  mention,  or  allude  to,  the  univerfal  cuf- 
tom  of  refting  every  fcventh  day.  The  Egyptian 
writers,  Plato,  Strabo,^  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  others, 
mention  the  ftate  of  innocence,  and  the  Fall. 
Pbilo  Byblius,  from  Sdncboniatbon,  and  Plutarcb, 
ihew,  that  fcveral  particulars  of  the  Fall  were 
received  by  the  moft  antient  heathens.  Ferdinand 
Mendeftus  teftifies,  that  many  particulars  relating 
to  Adam,  Eve,  the  forbidden  tree,  and  the  ferpent, 
arc  to  be  found  among  the  natives  of^Peru,  and 
the  Philippine  iflands.  And  the  name  of  Adam 
is  known  among  the  Indian  Brachmans,  which 
word  has  been  by  fome  thought  to  have  been  ia 
corruption  of  Abrabamans  ;  and  it  has  bieen 
thought  probable  that  the  religion  of  Zoroajtr'es 
and  the  Magi  is  derived  from  that  patriarch. 
The  truth  of  Mofes's  account  of  the  flood  is  at- 
tefled  by  Berofus,  Diodorus,  Varro,  Pliny,  Plutarcb, 
Lucian,  Mok,  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  and  others ; 
feme  of  whom  mention  the  name  of  Noab,  the 
ark,  and  the  dove.  Jofepbus  Acofta,  and  Antonio 
Herrera  affirm, .that  at  Cuba,  Mechoana,  Nicaragua, 
and  other  parts  of  America,  the  memory  of  the 
flood,  and  the  ark,  are  prefervcd,  and  were  found, 
with  feveral  other  doftrines,  Of  mere  revelation, 
4  upon 
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upon  the  firft  difcoveries  of  thofe  places  by  the 
Europeans.    But  to  proceed,   Berofus^  Manetbo^ 
Hejiody  Nicolaus  Damafcenus^  and  others,  mention 
the  age  of  the  firft  men  to  have  been  almoft  a 
thoiifand  years.    Plutarch^  Maximus  TyriuSy  Ca- 
tullusy  and  others,  fpeak  of  an  intercourfe  between 
God  and  men  in  antient  times.  Porphyry^  JatnbU* 
cbuSj  and  others,  fpeak  of  angels.  The  hiftory  of 
the  tower  of  Bahh  under  the  poetical  difguife  of 
the  giants  to  fcale  heaven,  is  found  in  Hofner^ 
^irgil^    Horace^    Ovid,  Lucan,  and  the  Sibylline 
oracle  quoted  by  Jofephus.  Biodorus  Siculus^  Sira- 
b^y  Tacitus^  Pliny ^  and  Solinus^  mention  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrba.  The  hiftory  of  Abra-- 
bam  and  other  patriarchs,  agreeable  to  the  wri- 
tings of  Mofesy  is  found  in  Pbilo  Byblius  from 
Sanchoniatbon^  and  in  Berofus^  HecatauSy  'Damaf- 
cenusy  Artapamsy  Eupolemusy  Demetrius^  and  Jnftin 
from  Trogus  Pompeius^    who  alfo  gives  JofepVs 
hiftory  agreeable  to  Scripture.     By  feveral  of 
thefe  the  principal  adts  of  Mofes  are  related.   Of 
whom  mention  is  alfo  made  by  Manetb§i  Lyjima- 
cbus,  Cb^eremon^  Diodorus  SiculuSy  Longinus^  Strabo^ 
Pliny^  and  Tacitus.    Diodorus  fpeaks  of  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  Red  fea.  Herodotus,  Diodorus^  Strabo^ 
Pbilo  Bybliusy  Ariftopbanes^  Tacitus^  Horace^  and 
Juvenaly  mention  the  ceremony  of  cirCMmcifion. 
Eufebius  t^Ms  us,  that  a  book  was  written  by  Eu^ 
polemus  on  Elijab^s  miracles.    The  hiftory  ofjo-^ 
nab  is  in  Lycopbron  and  jEneas  Gazicus.    Julian 
the  apoftate  owns  that  therq  were  infpired  men 

D  d  3  among 
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among  the  Jews.    Menander  mentions  tl>e  great 
drought  in  the  time  of  Elijah.    The  hiftories  of; 
David  and  Salomon  are  given  in  a  pretty  fgll 
manner  in  the  remains  pf  the  Phceni^ian  Annals, 
and  Damafcenus^ 5  hA^ovy^  in  Eupolemus^  znd  Dius^s 
Pbanician  hiftory,  who  fpeaks  of  riddles,  or  hard 
queftions,  fent  betwixt  Solomon  and  Hiram  i  of 
which  alfo  Menander  tjie  Epbe/ian  hiftorian,  Alex-' 
an4er  Polybijlor^  and  others,  give   ^n   account. 
flaz^li  king  of  Sjriay  is  mentioned  by  Jujlin. 
Menander  the  hiftorian  mentions  ^almanafar^  who 
carried  the  Ifraelites^  or  ten  tribes,  into  that  cap- 
tivity, from  which  they  are  not  yet  returned. 
The  name  and  expeditions  of  Sennacherib  king  of 
/Iffyria^  are  found  in  Berofus^s  Cbaldaics^  and  He- 
rodotus^ s  hiftpry,  which  laft  relates  the  deftrudtion 
of  his  vaft  army  (2  Kings  xvii.)  with  a  mixture  of 
fable.    Suetonius^  Tacitus^  Pliny  the  younger,  and 
Numenius  tcftify,  that  there  was  fuch  a  pcrfon  as 
Jefus  Cbriji.    His  miracles  are  owned  by  Celfus^ 
Julian  the  apoftate,  and  t\itjewijh  writers,whoop- 
pofeChriftianity.  P^r/)^yry,thoughanenemy  to  the 
Chriftian  religion,  fays,  "  after  C&rj/?  was  worQiip- 
"  ed,  no  one  received  any  benefit  from  the  gods.*' 
Suetonius^  Tacitus  ^P  liny  ^Julian  the  apoftate,  and  the 
Jewijh  writers,  mention  his  being  put  to  death. 
And  "Tacitus  affirms  that  many  were  put  to  death 
for  their  adherence  to  his  religion.    A  very  par- 
ticular and  favourable  account  of  the  character 
and  behaviour  of  the  firft  Chriftians  is  given  by 
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.Fliny^  in  ^,  letter  to  the  eniperor  Trajan^  ftill  ex- 
tant. Pblegon^  in  his  Annals,  mentions  the  mira- 
cles of  St.  Petn.  And  St.  Paul  is  celebrated  in  a 
fragment  of  Longinus  among  eminent  orators. 
The  hiftory  of  our  Saviour's  life,  death,  refurrec- 
tion,  and  afcenfion,  was  declared  by  the  apoftles 
in  the  face  of  his  enemies,  and  in  the  very  coun- 
try, where  he  lived,  died,  and  rofe  again.  They 
wrote  their  accountjf  in  Greeky  which  was  univer- 
fally  underftood,  and  related  the  things,  a3  they 

.  pafled  a  very  few  years  before,  and  which  muft 
have  been  frefh  in  every  body's  memory.    The 

,  name  of  Jefus  muft  have  been  entered  in  the 
public  tables,  or  regifters,  a&  his  birth.  To  which 
accordingly  Jujiin  Martyr  and  T^rtuUian  appeal. 
And  the  account  of  his  death  and  refurredtion 
muft,  according  to  the  cuftom,  when  any  thing 
remarkable  happened  in  any  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  have  been  fent  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  memory  of  the  flaiighter  of  the  innocents  is 
preferved  by  Auguftus's  remark  on  H erodes  cruelty. 
The  miraculous  darknefs  at  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion (which  was  undoubtedly  fupernatural ;  it 
being  impoflible  that  the  fun  Ihould  be  eclipfcd 
by  the  moon  which  was  then  in  oppofitionj  is 
affirmed  by  Tertullian  to  have  been  upon  record 
in  his  time  in  the  public  regifters.  Our  Saviour  is 
feveral  times  mentioned  by  Jofephu5\  though 
not  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fo  extraordinary  a  cha- 
rader  deferved.  But  nothing  is  more  common 
fhan  fuch  unexpected  neglefts  in  hiftorians.  Be- 

D  d  4  fides, 
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fides,  it  is  probable  that  Jofephus  might  be  und^r 
ibme  conftralnt  in  touchinig  on  tht  fubjeCt  of 
thrifi  and  his  religion  ;  ais  he  nfiakes  ho'nbufable 
mention  of  John  Baptift^  and  of  James  the  brother 
oi  Jefus\  to  whofe  murder  he  afcribes  the  die - 
lirudion  of  7^r^/(f;;/. 

Such  public  paflages  as  the  dumbnefs  irtflidleld 
on  Zacbarias,  while  the  peopK  were  virilting  ^^kh- 
out  the  temple  ;  of  the  wife  nicn  frohfi  tht  eaft ; 
of  the  murder  of  the  innocents  j  of  our  Siviour's 
driving  fome  hundreds,  probably,  of  pCojpte  otit 
of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  itfirfi^diately 
after  his  triumph,  which  muft  have  alafmed  the 
whole  city  j  the  prodigies  at  his  death  -,  the  dread- 
ful end  of  Judas  Ifcaridt  5  the  nafties  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  and  governor,  of  tierod^  of  the 
high  prieft,  of  Nicodemus^  of  Jofeph  o^  Afmathaa^ 
of  Gamaliel^  Dionyjiits  tht  AreopagitCy  SergiusPatdtis^ 
Simon  Magus ^  Felix ^  King  Agrippa^  TeriuUus^  GaU 
lioy  and  many  other  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank 
mentioned  with  great  freedom,  (hew,  that  the 
hiftorians  were  under  no  apprehenfion  of  being 
detedled;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  eftablifli  the 
genuinenefs  of  the  New  Teftament  hittory  by 
chronological  and  geographical  evidences.  Kor 
would  any  fett  of  impoftors  have  overloaded  their 
fcheme  with  fuch  a  number  of  circumftances  ho 
way  neceffary  to  it,  for  fear  of  commiting  fome 
blunder,  which  might  have  detefted  thenni.  The 
miraculous  power  of  inflifting  death  upon  offen- 
ders, as  in  the  cafe  of  Ananias  Und  Bappbira^  and 

blindnefs 
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blindnefs  in  that  of  Elymas,  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  boafted  of,  if  it  had  not  been  true ;  becaufe 
of  the  danger  of  being  called  to  account  by  the 
civil  magiftrate.    And  that  the  N«w  Teftaraent 
hiftory  is  not  a  forgery  of  latter  times,  is  much 
better  eftablifhed,  than  that  the  -ffineid,  the  Mc- 
tamorphofis,  and  Horaee^swotks^  were  writ  in  the 
Augujlan  age.    For  none  of  them  was  authenti- 
cated by  whole  churches,  nor  are  they  cited  by 
multitudes  of  authors  cotemporary  with  them,  as 
the  apoftolical  writings  are  by  Barnabas^  Ckmem^ 
Romanus,  Ignatiusy  Polycarp^  and  the  reft,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  genuine  works  of  the 
authors,  whofe  names  they  bear,  by  enemies,  as 
Tryphoy  Julian  the  Apoftate,  and  others  of  the 
earlieft  ages,  and  authenticated  by  fucceedii^ 
writers  through  eyery  following  period.  The  nu- 
merous antient  apologiftsforChriftianity,  in  their 
addrefles  to  the  emperors,  confirm  the  particulars 
of  the  New  Teftamcnt  hiftory  by  theii*  appeals 
to  records  then  extant,  and  perfons  then  living. 
And  hiftory  fliews,  that  thofe  appeals  were  (o 
convincing  as  to  gain  the  Chriftians  from  time  to  ^ 
time  favour  and  mercy  from  the  emperors. 

That  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
their  pofterity  the  Jews  and  IfraelikSi  is  genuine, 
is  in  a  manner  vifible  at  this  day  from  the  pre- 
fent  circumftances  of  that  part  of  them,  who  are 
diftinguiflhed  from  all  other  people,  I  mean  the 
JewSy  or  the  pofterity  of  the  two  tribes :  for  thofe 
of  the  ten  are,  according  -to  ):he  prediftions  of 

prophecy. 
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prophecy,  at  prefent  undiftinguilhed,  though  hcrc^ 
after  lo  be  reftorcd  with  their  brethren  the  Je^uifs 
to  their  own  land.  There  is  no  fuch  minute  and' 
circumftantial  proofs  that  the  Italians  are  the  def- 
cendents  of  the  antient  Rfimans,  or  the  French  of 
the  Gauls. 

It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the  miraculous  and 
fupernatural  parts  of  the  facred  dory  depend  on 
the  very  fame  authority  as  the  common,  and  are 
accordingly  related  in  the  fame  mannner ;  and 
the  whole  hangs  £6  together,  and  reds  on  the 
fame  foundation,  that  they  mull  either  be  both 
true,  or  both  faife.  But  no  one  ever,  imagined 
,  the  latter  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  fimplicity  of  the  Scripture  accounts  of  the 

•  moft  ftriking  and  amazing  events  any  where  re- 
lated, their  being  defcribed  in  the  fame  artlefs 

•  and  unafFefled  manner  as  the  common  occurren- 
ces of  the  hiftory,  is  at  lead  a  very  ftrong  pre- 

.  fumption,  that  the  relators  had  no  dcfign  of  any 

.  kind,  but  to  give  a  true  re prefen ration  of  fafts. 

.  Had  Mofes^  the  moft  antient  of  hiftorians,  had 

I  any  dcfign  to  impofe  upon  mankind,  could  he,  in 

his  account  of  the  creation,  the  flood,  the  dcftruc- 

tion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  by  fire  from  heaven, 

.  of  the  cfcape  of  the  Ifraelitijh  people  from  Egyp- 

.  tian  tyranny,  j|nd  their  paflage  through  the  wil- 

dernefs  under  his  own  condudt  (a  retreat  more 

remarkable  than  that  of  the  ten  thoufand  under 

•  Xenopbon^  which  makes  fuch  a  figure  in  hiftory) 
f:ould  the  relator  gf  thefe  an[iazing  events  h§ve 

avoided 
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avoided  expatiating  and  flourifliing  upon  fuch 
aftonifhing  fcenes,  had  they  been  nnere  invention  ? 
Would  the  fabulous  writer  of  a  fett  of  adventures, 
of  which   himfelf  was  the  fiiftitious  hero,   have 
fpoke  of  himfelf  with  the  modefty  which  appears 
in  the  Mofaic  hiftory  ?    Would  he  have  reprc- 
fented  himfelf  as  capable  of  timidity,  diffidence, 
or  paffion  ?    Would  he  have  immortalifed   his 
own  weakneffcs  ?  Had  the  inventor  of  the  fcrip- 
ture  account  of  Abraham^  and  his  pofterity,  in- 
tended his  fifticious    hiftory  as  an   encomium 
upon  that  people,  as  Virgil  did  his  -flEneid  on  his 
countrymen,  would  he  have  reprefented  themi  as 
a  perverfe,  difobedient  people,  fo  often  under 
the  difpleafure  of  their  God ;    condiemncd  to 
wander  forty   years  and   perifh  at  laft  to  the 
number  of  many  thoufands  in  the  wiJdcrnefs, 
to  the  feeming  difparagement  of  the  wifdom  of 
their  leader;  ever  deviating  into  the  worfliip  of 
idols,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expeft- 
ed  from  the  numerous  miracles  wrought  in  thjcir 
favour  by  the  true  God,  a  circumftance  very 
improper  to  be  dwelt  on,  as  being  likely  to  bring 
the  truth  of  thofe  miracles  into  queftion  with 
fupcrficial  readers  ? 

Would  the  inventors  of  the  New  Teftament 
hiftory,  fuppofing  it  a  fiftion,  have  given  an 
account  of  fuch  a  feries  of  miracles  in  the  cool 
and  unafTeded  manner  they  do,  had  they  not 
been  genuine?  Could  they  have  avoided  fome 
flights  of  fancy  in  defcribing  fuch  wonders,  as 

the 
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the  feeding  of  thoufands.  with  almoft  nptljiing; 
the  curiqg  of  difeafesy  calming  of  tempefts^  driv- 
iog  evil  {pirits  from  their  hojds,  apd  calling  thf 
dead  out  of  their  graves,  with  a  word  ?  Could 
they  have  given  an  account  of  the  barbarities 
inflifted  on  the  mofl:  innocent  and  amiable  of  all 
chara&ers,  without  working  up  their  narration  t9 
the  pitch  of  a  tragedy  i 

Mud  not  a  man  be  out  of  his,  wits  before  he 
could  think  of  writing  a  fett  of  gr^ve  dire<St;iQi;^ 
about  the  condud  of  miraculous  and  fuperna- 
tural  gifts,  as  of  fpeaking  foreign   langq^ges;, 
which  the  ipeakerah^d  never  learned ;  foretelling 
future  events»  and  the  like;  mud  not  a  nntan  be 
diftrafted^  who»  in  our  times,  when  no  fuc{i 
miraculous  gifts  fubfift,  fibould  write  of  thend  ^^ 
common  and  unqueftionable  ?  This  the  appftle 
Paul,  one  of  the  tnoft  judicious  writers  of  anti- 
quity, (acred  or  profane,  does  in  a  variety  of 
places ;     mentioning    them    incidentally    and 
without  going  out  of  his  way  to  prove   the 
cxiilence  of  them,  and  even  depreciating  thepi  in 
compariibn  with  moral  virtues.     What  is  to  t^e 
concluded  from  hence,  but  that  thpf^  miracu* 
lous  gifts  were  at  that  time  as  notorious,  and 
common,  as  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  nf}^the- 
matics,  or  any  other  fcience,  is  now  aipong  us  ? 
Miracles  being  a  very  important  p^rt  of  t^e 
evidence  for  revelation,  it  is  proper  to  co^fider  a 
little  that  fubjed.  And  firft,  one  would  WQnd^.r, 
that  ever  ic  fliould  have  occurred  to  any  perfon, 

that 
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that  the  pr6df  from  miracles  is  a  Weak  or  fufpi- 
cious  one,  fuppofing  the  miracles  to  be  really 
fuch,  and  nothing  inconfiftent  in  the  dodrinc 
they  ivc  brought  in  proof  of.  For  nothing  feems 
more  reafonable  to  expeft,  than  that,  if  the 
Author  of  nature  Ihould  choofe  to  be  likewife 

author  of  a  revelation,  he  Ihould  Jhew  his  coticent 

• 

in  the  eftabliftiment  or  promulgation  df  fucH 
revelation,  by  exerting  that  power  over  nature^ 
Which  we  know  he  is  poffcfled  of,  and  for  which 
we  believe  and  adore  him,  as  the  Author  of 
nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more  reafortable  to 
cxpeft,  than  that  He,  who  firil  breathed  into 
taa^  the  breath  of  life,  fhould;  in  order  to  aflurc 
Mankind,  that  a  particular  meffage  comes  from 
Him,  give  power  to  thbfc  he  employs  In  carry- 
ing fuch  meffage,  to  rfelterc  life  to  the  dead  ;  or 
than  that  He,  who  rtiade  the  elements  of  tl^ 
natural  world,  (hould  authenticate  his  revealed 
laws  by  giving  to  thofe,  whom  he  employs  in 
promulgating  them,  a  power  over  nature,  a 
command  of  the  clemelits  of  air  andwatei-;  fo 
that  winds  may  ceafe  to  rage,  and  waves  to  roll 
at  their  word?  There  is  indeed -all  the  reafon  in 
the  world  to  believe,  that  thofe  very  objedtors 
againlV  the  propriety  of  miracles,  as  a  proof  of 
a  revelation  coming  from  God,  would  have 
found  fault  with  Chriftianity,  had  there  been  no 
account  of  miracles  in  Scripture,  as  deficient  tn 
one  very  ftrong  and  convincing  evidence  of  a 
Divine  original. 

The 
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The  proper  definition  of  fuch  a  miracle  as  niay. 
be  fuppofed  to  be  worked  by  Divine  authority 
for  proof  of  a  revelation  from  God,  is.  An 
immediate  and  extraordinary  elFcft  of  power 
fuperior  to  all  human ;  exhibited  in  prefence  of 
a  competent  number  of  credible  witneffcs,  in 
fuch  manner  as  to  be  fubjedl  to  their  deliberate 
examination ;  exprefsly  declared  to  be  intended 
for  eftablifhing  a  dodtrine  in  itfelf  reafonable, 
and  ufeful  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  in 
virtue. 

Firft,  a  proper  miracle,  in  the  theological  fenfe> 
mutt,  be  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  effefl  of 
power,  exhibited  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe.  For 
the  application  of  any  of  the  conftant  and 
regular  powers  or  properties  of  natural  bodies, 
in  however  artful,  or  to  common  people  incon- 
ceivable, a  manner,  is  no  miracle  •,  elfe  all  the 
arts,  efpecially  chemiftry,  might  be  faid  to  bp 
fyftems  of  miracles.  The  pretended  miracle  of 
the  liquefaftion  of  the  blood  of  faint  JanuariuSt 
with  which  the  priefts  in  popifh  countries  yearly 
delude  the  ignorant  people,  is  no  more  than  the 
natural  effedt  of  a  certain  liquor  dropped  upon 
a  mafs  of  a  particular  gummy,  or  refinous  fub- 
ftance,  which  diflblves  in  a  manner  as  little 
miraculous,  as  that  of  a  lump  of  fugar,  upon 
which  water  is  dropped.  But  to  proceed.  The 
miraculous  work  performed  muft  be  the  effedt 
of  a  power  fuperior  to  all  hmnan.  It  is  not  nccef- 
fary ,  that  it  be  fuperior  to  angelic  power.  Bccaufe 

our 
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bur  beft  notions  of  the  Divine  oeconamy  lead  us 

to  believe,  that  fpiritual  beings  arc  the  inftru- 

mehts  of  God  for  the  advantage  of  mankind. 

So  that  while  we  believe  this,  to  queftion  a  mira* 

cle  performed  by  a  good  angel,  would  be  infukr 

ing  Heaven    itfclf.      And  we  may  rcafoqabljr 

conclude  from  the  tendency  of  the.  dodrine  or 

laws  to  be  eftabliflied,  whether  the  miracle  is 

wrought  by  a  good  or  evil  being,  according  to 

our   Saviour's  reafoning^  Maiih.   xii.  25.      A 

miracle  performed  in  confirmation  of  a  do(5lrine 

tending  to  promote  and  eftablifh  virtue  in  the 

World,  and  to  defeat  the  defigns  which  evil  beings 

may  have  againft  mankind,  may  reafonably  be 

concluded  to  be  wrought  by  the  power,  not  of  a 

fiend,  but  a  good  fpirit,  and  contrariwifc. .   For 

it  is  realonable  to  expedt  a  being  to  exert' his 

power  for  the  advancement  of  what  is  agreeable 

to  his  own  charadler^  and  not  for  the  contrary 

purpofe. 

Some  miracles  nfiay  be  conceived  not  to  be 
clearly^  and  indifputablyy  above  all  human  power; 
and  yet  to  be  genuine  miracles.  Some  of  the 
works  of  Mofes  were  fuch,  that  the  Egyptian 
artifls  could  imitate  them  in  fome  manner,  dc- 
lufive  indeed,  and  defeftivc;  but  which  rendered 
it  at  Icafl:  difputablc  whether  they  were  wholly 
above  human  power,  or  not.  Nor  is  it  nqcef- 
fary,  that  every  divine  miffion  be  fo  authenticated 
as  to  put  its  genuinenefs  bty ond  dWpoffible  ^ueftiopn 
It  is  enough,  if,  upon  the  whole,  there  be  a  con^ 

fidcrablc 
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fiderable  overbalance  of  crodibilicy.    JFofy  afkM: 
all,  direffc  revelations  of  all  kind9»  Are  ever  tp  bc 
confidered  as  exuberancies  of  Divine  goodness  ^  as 
advantages  byond  what  rational  agents,  in  rppft 
cafes,  have  any  gtound  to  expert  \  and  are  there* 
fore -by  no  means  to  be  thought  de^jQient,  if  they 
want  this  or  that  evidence,  ^andrbe  not  attended 
^ith  all  the  circumftances  of  conviftion  which 
^ur  fantaftical  imaginations  could  invent.     The 
4eaft  and  loweft  degree  of  fuperpatural  afliilaace 
'is  more  than  we  had  any  >  reafon  to  ^xped,  or 
'pretence  to  demand.     And  bad.  we  never  been 
'bleft  with  any  clear  and  exteofive  revelation,  jh^ 
ihould  hav«  been  altogether  withQUt  excufe  in 
afting  a  wicked  part,  and  ftifliiyg  the  light  of 
natural  conicience. 

Others  of  the  Scripture  miucles,  and  thofe  by 
:far  the  mod  conltderable  part,  are  fuch  as  to  be 
clearly  and  unqueftionably  above  all  hun^an 
power.  Of  this  fort  are  the  dividing  of  the  Red 
fca,  the  curing  inveterate  difeafes  with  a  word, 
.  and  raifing  the  dead. 

A  miracle  ought  (in  order  to  its  being  received 
•by  thofe  who  were  not  eye-witnefles)  to  have 
been  wrought  in  the  prefence  of  fuch  a  number 
of  credible  witnefles,  as  to  render  it  unlikely  that 
there  (hould  have  been  any  deluGon.  Though 
it  may  be  poifible,  that  the  fenfes  of  one  or  two 
perfons  may  be  deceived,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofe.d, 
that  thofe  of  any  number  ftiould,  .And  the 
greater  the  number  of  the  witncljes  is  (fuppofing 
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them  credible)  the  probability  of  their  being  all 
at  the  fame  time  under  a  delufion  becomes  the 
kfi,  till  it  comes  to  be  wholly  incredible  and  in- 
conceivable.   And  then  their  teftimony  becomes 
unqueftionable.     This  neceflary  condition  effec- 
tually excludes  fuch  pretended  miracles  as  thofe 
of  Mahomet^ s  vifion,  which  pafled  ^hoWy  without 
witfje/s.     For  our  Saviour's  reafoning  is  undeni* 
ably  juft  i  //  a  man  bear  record  of  bimfelfy  his  re^ 
cordis  not  itue\  that  is,   the  mere  aflertion  of  a 
perfon,  who,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  may  bcf 
interefted  to  deceive,  is  not  a  fufficient  ground  of 
credit.    On  this  account  alfo  that  moft  monftrous 
infult  upon  all  the  fcnfes  ajid  faculticsof  maa* 
kindj  Tranfubftantiationi  is  effeftually  cut  off 
from  all  pretenfions  to  the  charafter  of  a  miracle. 
For  the  wafer  is  fo  far  from  having  been  cvei* 
turned  into  a  whole  Chrijl  before  any  credible 
witnefs,  or  witnefles ;  that  every  perfon,  before 
whom  it  has  been  attempted  or  precended  to  be 
done,  has  had,  or  might  have  had,  the  afTurances 
of  both  fenfe  and  undeftanding,  that  it  remained 
ftill  as  much  wafer  as  ever. 

The  witnefles  of  a  miracle  muft  be  credible. 
They  mufl  be  under  no  vifible  temptation  tcr 
deceive;  and  they  muft  be  perfcns  of  fuch  un- 
derftanding  as  to  be  equal  to  the  examination  of 
the  pretended  miracle.  The  pretended  miracles 
of  the  papifts  may  on  very  juft  grounds  be  fuf^ 
peftcd ;  as  we  know  what  immenfe  profits  that 
worldly  church*  gets  by  deluding  the  people. 
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The  workers  of  the   Scripture  miracles  were 
wndcr  no  temptation  to  bribe  witncfles,  but  quite 
to  the  contrary.     For  they  all  loft,  and  none  of 
them  gained  any  thing  fecular  by  their  works. 
Mofes  forfook  the  court  of  Pharaoh^  to  wander 
many  years  in  a  wildernefs,  and  die  there.    The 
prophets  fuffered  perfecution  and  death  for  their 
plainnefs   in  reproving  the  fafhionable  vices  of 
their  times.     The  blefled  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and   his   apoftles,    and   the   firft  profelytes    lo 
Chriftianity,  expofed  themfelves  to  every  kind  of 
affliftion  and  diftrefs,  and  to  violent  and  infa- 
mous deaths.     So  that  they  cannot,  with  any 
(hadow  of  reafon,  be  fufpedled  of  having  bribed 
witneffes  to  teftify  to  their  miracles  ;  nor  indeed 
had  they  any  fecular  advantage  to  offer  in  order 
to  gain  profelytes. 

The  witneffes  of  a  fuppofed  miracle  muft,  in 
order  to  its  credibility,  be  fuppofed  perfons  of 
fuch  underftanding,  as  to  be  equal  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fa6l.  Now  the  S'cripture- miracles 
were  performed  before  fuch  numbers,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  courfe  of  human  capaci- 
ties, they  muft  have  been  feen  and  examined  by 
many  perfons,  not  only  of  fufficient  underftand- 
ing  fpr  enquiring  into  a  fimple  faft,  but  of  more 
fhrewdnefs  and  fagacity  than  ordinary.  Nor 
was  there  any  fupcrior  capacity  neceffary  to 
determine  whether  the  Red-fea  was  really  miracu- 
loufly  divided,  when  the  thoufands  of  Ifrael 
paffed  through  it  in  full  march,  and  faw   the 
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waters  as  a  wall  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their 
left.  Nor  was  there  any  occafion  for  great  faga- 
city  to  convince  thofe  who  faw  fome  hundreds  of 
difcafed  people  healed  with  a  word,  that  real 
miracles  were  wrought.  Nor  was  there  any 
fubtlety  of  dircernment  neceflary  to  convince  the 
difciples  of  Chrijiy  who  had  converfed  with  him 
for  feveral  years,  who  heard  him  fpeak  as  never 
man  fpoke,  that  he,  who  after  his  death  appeared 
to  feveral  hundreds  together,  and  often  converfed 
intimately  with  the  eleven,  for  fix  weeks,  was 
the  fame  perfon,  their  well-known  Lord  and 
Mafter,  whom  they  faw  crucified  on  mount 
Calvary, 

It  is  faid  in  the  above  definition  of  a  proper 
miracle,  that,  in  order  to  credibility,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  that  the  effedt  be  fuch  as  to  be  fubjeft  to 
the  full  examination  of  the  fpeftators.  There 
are  very  few  of  the  Scripture-miracles  that  were 
not  of  too  fubftantial  and  permanent  a  nature,  to 
be  in  any  manner  imitated  by  the  prajiigi^ey  or 
tricks  of  impoftors.  A  fudden  appearance,  for 
a  fhort  time,  of  any  ftrange  and  unaccountable 
kind,  might  be  queftioned.  But  a  body  difeafecJ 
for  many  years,  cured  with  a  word,  a  withered 
limb  reftored  in  a  moment,  a  diftradteid  brain 
inftantly  redreffed,  a  daemon  authoritatively  dif- 
poITefTed,  a  man  four  days  buried,  recalled  to  life  -, 
thefe  are  effeds  of  power  too  fubftantial  to  be 
miftaken ;  and  too  lafting  to  be  fufpeded  of 
having  palled  through  a  fuperficial  examination. 
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Ladty,  it  is  faid  in  the  above  definition  of  a 
proper  and  credible  miracle,    that  it  mud  be 
declared  by  the  worker  of  it  to  be  wrought  ex- 
prefsly  inconfirmation  of  feme  particular  docflrine, 
which  dodrinc  muft  be  fuch  as  to  commend 
itfelf  to  the  unprejudiced   reafon  of  mankind, 
and  to  bear  the  nrarks  of  a  revelation  worthy  of 
God,  and  ufeful  for  men.     A  miracle,  or  won- 
derful cfft&j  connc(5led  with  rio  particular  doc- 
trine, is  to  be  called  a  natural  or  artificial  pheno- 
menon, or  a  prodigy ;  not  a  miracle  in  a  theolo- 
gical fenfe,  which  laft  alone  is  what  we  are  at 
prefenc  concerned  with. 

No  miracle  whatever,  nor  any  number  of 
miracles,  would  be  fofficient  to  prove  twice  two 
to  be  five.  Becaufc  we  arc  mOrc  clearly  and 
undoubtedly  certdn  of  the  proportions  of  num- 
bers, than  of  any  thing  fupematural.  And  all 
miracles  are  fupernatural.  And  it  would  be  ab- 
furd  to  imagine  that  the  infinitely  wife  Author  of 
reafon  (hould  cxpeft  us  to  queftion  the  artaiii 
information  of  our  rcalbn  upon  evidence  Ic/s 
certain. 

Again^  if  miracles  are  pretended  to  be  wrought 
in  proof  of  a  doftrine  which  leads  to  any  vicious 
or  impious  praftice,  as  we  may,  by  a  proper  exa^ 
miaatiorl,  and  due  ufe  of  our  faculties,  be  more 
certain,  that  fuch  a  doftrine  cannot  be  from  God, 
than  we  can  be,  that  a  pretended  miracle,  in 
fupport  t)f  it,  is  from  him,  it  is  plain,  we  arc  to 
rejcd  both  the  doftrine  and  pretended  miracle, 
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as  infufficient  againft  the  clear  and  unqueftion- 
able  diftates  of  reafon.  But  if  miracles,  anfwering 
in  every  part  the  above  definition,  are  wrought 
before  credible  witnefles,  in  exprefs  atteftation 
of  a  doftrine,  though  not  difcoverable  by  reafon, 
yet  not  contradictory  to  it,  and  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  virtue  and  happinefs,  we  ought 
in  any  reafon  to  conclude  fuch  miracles,  when 
properly  attefted,  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
power  of  God,  or  of  fome  being  authorifed^  by 
him ;  and  may  judge  ourfelves  fafe  in  receiving 
them  as  fuch;    becaufe  we  cannot  fuppofe  that 
God  would  leave  his  creatures  in  a  flate  obnox- 
ious to  remedilefs  delufion  j  nay,  we  cannot  but 
think  it  criminal  to  ncgle(fl,  or  oppofe,  miracles 
in  fuch  a  manner  attefted,  or  the  doftrine  intended 
to  be  eftablifhed  by  them. 

It  has  been  objedtcd  againft  the  account,  we 
have  in  Scripture,  of  innumerable  miracles  per- 
formed by  Mofes^  and  the  prophets,  Chriji^  and 
his  apoftles;  That  it  is  not  likely,  they  fhould  be 
true,  becaufe  we  have  none  fuch  in  our  times. 
That,  as  we  have  no  experience  of  miracles,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  ever  there  were 
any  performed. 

Suppofing  it  were  ftridly  true,  that  we  have 
no  experience,  or  ocular  convidlion,  of  the 
pofilbiiity  of  miracles,  which  is  by  no  means  to 
be  taken  for  granted ;  thofe  whp  urge  this  ob- 
jcftion,  would  do  well  to  confider,  before  they 
embark  their  unbelief  upon  it,   how  far  it  will 
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carry  them.  If,  becaufe  w%|ia9  no  miracles  now, 
we  may  fafcly  argue,  that  the!?  never  were  any, 
it  will  b^  as  good  fenfe  to  fay,  Becaufe  we  now  fee 
an  earth,  a  fun,  moon,  and  ftars;  there  never 
was  a  time,  when  they  were  not ;  there  never  was 
a  time,  when  the  Divine  wifdom  governed  his 
natural,  or  moral  fyftem  otherwife  than  he  does 
now ;  there  are  no  different  ftates  oif  things,  nor 
any  different  exigencies  in  cohfequence  of  thofe 
differences ;  it  is  abfurd  to  conceive  of  any  change 
in  any  one  particular,  or  in  the  general  oeconomy 
of  the  univerfe. 

The  account  we  have  in  the  New  Teftament, 
of  the  dsemoniacs  miraculoufly  cured  by  our 
iSaviour,  has,  particularly,  been  thought  to  pinch 
fo  hard,  that  fome  have,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  difnculty,  attempted,  (in  my  humble  opinion, 
altogether  unwarrantably)  to  explain  away  the 
whole  dodrine  of  poffeflion  by  fpirits.  How 
comes  it,  fay  the  objeftors,  that  we  read  of  fuch 
numbers  of  perfons  in  ChriJTs  time  poficiTed 
with  dsemons;  while  we  have  no  inliances  of  any 
fuch  in  our  days  ?  To  this  fome  gentlemen, 
whofe  abilities  I  fliould  be  proud  to  equal,  and 
of  whofe  fincere  belief  of  Chriftianity  I  have  no 
mere  doubt  than  of  my  own,  have  given  an 
anfwcr,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  extremely 
hurtful  to  the  caufe. '  "  The  dasmcniacs,'*  fay 
thofe  gentlemen,  "  were  no  more  than  mad 
"  people,  who  were  not  then,  nor  are  now,  pofTef- 
\\  fed  with  fpirits,  any   more  ihaq  other  difeafed 
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^^  perfons.  There  being  fpokcn  of  as  poffeffcdi 
**  was  no  other  than  a  common  way  of  expreffing 
^*  their  difeafe  or  diftrefs ;  and  the  difpoffeffing 
^*  them,  was  only  the  cure;  which  was  ftill  mi- 
"  raculous.'*  But,  if  any  man  can  reconcile  thif 
notion  with  the  accounts  we  have  from  the  evan- 
gelifts,  he  muft  have  a  key,  which,  I  own,  I  am 
not  matter  of.  That  a  fctt  of  grave  hiftorianst 
iacred  hiftorians,  fhould  fill  up  their  narratioa 
with  accounts  of  what  was  faid  by  fuch  a  nqmr 
ber  of  madmen ;  that  thofe  madmen  fhould 
iiniverfally  fpeak  to  better  purpofe,  than  the  bulk 
of  thofe,  who  were  in  their  fenfes-,  that  they 
Hiould  at  once,  the  firft  moment  they  caft  their 
«yes  on  our  Saviour,  know  him  to  be  the  Cbr(ft^ 
while  fome  even  of  his  own  difciples  hardly  knew 
what  to  think  of  him ;  that  our  Saviour  himfelf 
fliould  enumerate  his  calling  out  evil  fpirits* 
befides  curing  difeafes,  as  a  miracle  entirely  fepa-* 
rate,  and  of  its  own  kind,  and  mention  his 
conquefl  over  Satan  and  his  wicked  fpirits,  as  ^ 
mark  of  his  being  the  true  Meffiab\  that  he 
ihould  allow  his  difciples  to  continue  in  a  miftake 
with  refpeft  to  a  point  of  fuch  confequencc;  tha^ 
he  fhould  advife  them  to  rejoice  more  in  the 
thought  of  their  names  being  writcen  ia  heaven, 
than  in  their  having  received  power  over  fpirits, 
without  telling  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
were  altogether  in  a  miftake  about  their  having 
received  any  fuch  power;  that  we  fhould  be 
gravely  told  that  the  madnefs  (not  the  fpirit^ 
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Fbich  pofiefled  the  men  in  the  tombs^  intreaiecf 
our  Saviour  to  lend  ic  into  the  herd  of  fwipe  ; 
that  the  madnefs  (not  the  fpirit)  ihould  fo  often 
intreat  and  adjure  him  not  to  fend  it  to  the  place 
of  torment  fckrfore  the  time,  that  is,  probably, 
before  the  lafl:  judgment,  or  perhaps  an  earlier 
period  fpoken  of  in  the  Apocalypft^  that  all  thefe 
iblemn  accounts  (honld  be  given  in^  fuch  a  hiftory, 
And  nothing  to  (hew  them  to  be  figurative^  nor, 
z%  i2iX  as  I  can  fee,  any  polGbility  of  at  all  under- 
Handing  them  otheruife  than  literally;  feenis 
whdly  unaccountable.  Nor  can  I  help  thinking 
that  the  folution  is  incomparably  harder  to 
grapple  with  than  the  diffico^lty*  I  deny  not, 
that  there  are  paiTages  in  tKe  gofpeU,  where  a 
difeafe  is  in  one  place  fpoken  of  as  an  infli£Uan 
of  an  evil  fpirit,  and  in  another  as  a  mere  difeaie; 
But  this  does  not  at  all  affed  the  point  in 
difpute ;  becaufe  the  queftion  is  not.  Whether 
the  dsemoniacs  fpoken  of  in  the  gofpels  were  not 
{)erfons  labouring  under  a  bodily  complaint 
fccfides  the  poffeffion  by  evil  fpirits;  but.  Whe- 
ther the  people  faid  to  be  poffeiTed,  were  at  all 
poffeffed,  or  not.  If  a  perfon,  whofe  brain  was 
diilempered,  was  lii^ewife  pofTefled  with  an  evil 
/pirit,  he  might  with  fufficient  propriety  be  fpoke 
of  in  one  place  as  a  lunatic^  and  in  another  as  a 
dxmoniac. 

I  fhould  humbly  judge  it  a  much  rnpre  eafy 
and  natural  way  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  to 
proceed  upon  our  Saviour's  anfwcr  to  his  difciple^ 
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jcbncerning  the  man  boni  blind  ^  Neither  ^ 
^^  this  man  Hn/'iayshe  (in  any  extraordinary  mai>« 
ner)  ^^  nor  his  parents ;  but  that  tbe  works  of 
^^  God  might  be  made  manifefl  in  him/*  If  the 
!whoie  human  fpecies  are  offenders,  and  at  all 
times  deferving  of  punilfament,  where  is  the 
jdii&culty  of  comceiving,  that  it  might  be  fuitable 
to  the  Divine  fcheme  of  government*  that  at  fhe 
time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  qt  s^nj  other 
period,  a  greater  variety  of  puniOprmenrs  might 
be  fuffered  to  fall  upon  a  guilty  race  of  beings, 
and  afterwards,  through  the  Divine  mercy,  their 
fuficiing^  might  be  abated.  Particularly,  is 
there  nor  even  a  prapriety  in  Gad*«  givi^xg  to 
Saian  and  his  angels,  tbe  antient  and  inveterate 
oppofers  of  the  Meffiab^  and.  his  kingdom^  a 
ihort  triumph  over  mankind,  in  order  to  render 
the  Meffiab'svi&ovy  over  him  morevco/ifpicuoufl^ 
and  more  glorious.  This  I  fay  on  thefuppo{ition» 
that  poi&ffion  by  evil  fpirits  was  ajtogetber 
lieculiar  to  thofe  antient  times ;  and  that  thesae 
is  at  p^efent  abfoluteiy  no  fuch  thing  in  any 
country  in  the  worid.  But,  before  any  perfoa 
can  pofitively  afficm^  that  there  i$  00  fych 
ihing  in  our  timef,  as  pofTeflion  by  ^irits^ 
-he  muit  be  fure  of  his  knowing  perf«6Uy 
the  natures  and  powers  of  fpirits,  and  be  able 
to  (hew  the  abfolute  impofiibility  of  a  fpirit's 
having  communication  with  embodied  minds  ; 
and     muil    be   capable    of     ihewing^    that 
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alt  the  fymptoms  and  ^pearances  in  difcafcs,  in 
madn^fS)  and  in  dreams,  arc  utterly  inconfiftcnt 
with  the  notion  of  (pirits  having  any  concern 
with  ourfpecics.    Now  to  cftablifh  this  negative, 
will  be  fo  far  from  being  cafy  to  do,  that,  on 
chc  contrary,  univcrfal  opinion,  as  well  as  pro- 
bability, and  the  whole  current  of  revelation,  are 
on  the  oppofite  fide.     Who  can  fay,  that  it  is 
abfurd  to  imagine  fqch  a  ftate  of  the. human 
frame,  efpecially  of  the  brain,  as  may  give  Spi- 
ritual agents  an  opportunity  of  making  im- 
prefllons  upon  the  mind?-  Whq  can  fay,  that 
flcep  may  not  lay  the  mind  open  to  the  impref- 
fions  of  foreign  beings ;  and  that  waking  again 
may  not,  by  fome  laws  of  nature  unknown  to  us, 
exclude  their  communications  i    Who  can  fay, 
that  part  (I  do  not  fay  all)  of  the  fymptoms  in 
phrenetic,   epileptic,   lunatic,  and  melancholic 
cafes,  efpecially  in  the  more  violent  paroxyfms, 
may  pot  be  owing  to  the  agency  of  Ipirits  ? 
Were  this  to  be  allowed,  it  would  not  at  all 
vacate  the  ufe  of  medicines,  or  dieting.     For  if 
the  accefs  of  fpirits  to  our  minds  depends  upon 
the  (late  of  our  bodies,  which  it  is  no  way  abibrd 
to  fuppofe,  it  is  evident,  an  alteration  in  the  flate 
t)f  the  body  may  prevent  their  accefs  to  our 
minds,  and  deprive  them  of  ^11  power  over  us; 
and  in  that  light,  medicines  and  regimen  may  be 
cfFeftual  even  againft  fpirits,  fo  far  as  they  may 
be  concerned,  by  being  fo  againft  the  natural 
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diforder  of  the  frame  occafioned  merely  by  the 
difeafe.     So  that  there  may,  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  be  dreams,  in  which  for- 
eign agents  may  be  concerned,  and  there  may  be 
others  occafioned  by  mere  fumes  of  indigeftion, 
as  the  poet  fpcaks.  There  may  be  epileptics,  and 
maniacs,  who  are  fo  from  mere  obftrudtions  and 
diforders  in  the  brain  and  nerves ;  and  tliere  may 
at  this  day  be  others  attacked  by  thofe  maladies, 
whofe  diftrefs  may  be  heightened  by   wicked 
fpirits.     The  amazing  ftrength  of  even  women, 
and  youths,  in  fome  of  their  violent  fits,  feems  to 
countenance  a  fufpicion,  that  fomething  afts  in 
them,  feparate  from  their  own  natural  force,  and 
which  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  from  any 
extraordinary  flow  of  animal  fpirits.     And  why 
in  Scripture  we  fhould  have  fo  many  accounts 
of  revelations  communicated  in  dreams;  from 
whence  probably  the  Heathens^  ever  fince  Horner^ 
have  had  the  fame  notion ;  feems  unaccountable 
upon  any  other  foot,  than  that  of  fuppofing  fomc 
natural  mechanical  connexion  between  a  particu- 
lar ftate  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  communica- 
tions from  feparate  fpirits.     The  behaviour  of 
the  prophet  in  the  Old  Teftament,  wha  calls  for 
an  inftrument  of  mufic,  when  he  wiaits  for  an 
infpiration,  does  likewife  countenance  the  fame 
notion.     As  if  the  natural  effeft  of  melody  was 
to  open  the  way  to  the  mind  in  a  mechanical 
manner,  in  order  to  the  more  full  admiflion  of 
che  fupcrnatural  communications.   To  conclude 

what 
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what  I  would  fay  on  the  difficulty  of  the  daemo- 
niacs  in  the  gofpel-hiQiory,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide  which  is  the  true  folution.  All  I  contend 
for  is.  That  to  explain  away  the  reality  of  th^ 
prefence  of  fpirits,  is,  in  my  opinion,  unwarrant- 
able and  dangerous,  and  removing  a  lefs  diffi* 
culty,  to  put  a  greater  in  its  place. 

To  return  to  the  general  objedlion,  I  was  upon 
before  this  digreifion,  which  was.  That  we  have 
no  reafon  to  believe  there  ever  were  any  miracles, 
becaufe  we  have  no  experience  of  any  in  our 
times  i  I  have  to  fay  farther,  that  the  obje£li.on  is 
not  founded  upon  truth ;  at  leaft  not  upon  an 
unqueftionable  truth.      For  many  perfons  of 
good  judgment  have  declared  it  to  be  tlieir  of^oi* 
on^  that  among  the  innumerable  fi^itioua  accounts 
of  fupernatural  appearances,  and  prodi^es^feme, 
even  in  thefe  later  ages,  are  in  fuch  a  manner 
authenticated,  that  to  deny  them,  a  man  mufl 
deny  every  information  he  can  receive  by  any 
means   whatever,   befides  his   own   immediate 
fenfes,  which   does  not   feem   highly  rational. 
Befides,  are  not  the  completions  of  a  multitude  of 
prophecies,  which  we  have  at  this  day  extant  be- 
fore our  eyes,  as  the  predided  lading  ruinous 
ftate  of  Babylon  and  ^yre^  the  total  fubje^ion,  to 
the  lateft  ages,  of  the  once  illuftrious  kingdom  of 
Egypty  the  remaining  marks  of  the  general  deluge ; 
the  unequalled  and  unaccountable  condition  of 
the  Jews  for  fo  long  a  period  of  time  j  the  eftab- 
Kihment,  and  continuance  to  the  end  of.  the 
2  world,- 
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world,  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  arc  not  thefc 
ftanding  miracles  confpicuous  in  our  time?  But 
of  this  more  elfewhere.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  the  objeftion  was  founded  on 
truth,  it  could  not  be  valid  5  becaufe  different 
periods  may  require  different  meafures  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  to  fay  that  there  could  never  have 
been  any  miracles,  becaufe  there  are  none  now 
(were  it  true,  that  there  are  no  eflfefts  of  miracu- 
lous interpofition  remaining  in  our  times)  would 
be  as  abfurd,  as  to  fay,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth 
muft  point  exaftly  the  fame  way  it  did  two 
thoufand  years  ago  -,  whereas  the  obfervations  of 
antient  aftronomers  have  put  the  doftrine  of  its 
continual  change  of  direftion,  and  the  preceffion 
of  the  equinoxes,  out  of  all  poflible  doubt.  But 
if  the  objedion  is  not  founded  upon  truth,  it 
muft  of  courfe  fall  to  the  ground. 

Prophecy  is  a  miraculous  hiftory,  or  account  of 
events  before  they  happen.  This  being  un- 
queftionably  above  the  reach  of  human  capacity, 
it  is  a  proper  and  convincing  evidence,  that  the 
revelation,  in  which  it  is  given,  is. not  a  human 
produftion.  To  pretend  to  determine  the  found- 
ation, or  the  mcdus^  of  the  prefcience  of  the  anions 
of  free  agents,  may  be  wholly  out  of  our  reach  in 
the  prcfcnt  ftate.  But  we  can  form  fome  con- 
ception of  its  being  poffible,  in  fome  fuch  man- 
ner as  the  following,  though  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  fafc  to  affirm,  that  the  following  is  the  true 
account  of  it. 

Do 
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Do  we  not  commonly  fee  inflances  of  rcrjr 
found  judgments  pafled  by  wife  men  on  the  future 
conduft  of  others  ?  May  we  not  fuppofe^  that 
angels,  or  other  beings  of  fuperior  reach,  may 
be  capable,  from  their  more  cxadb  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  to  pals  a  much  more  ceruin  judg- 
ment of  the  future  behaviour  of  our  fpecies  ? 
And  is  there  any  thing  lefs  to  be  expefled,  than 
that  He  who  made  us,  who  perfedly  knows  our 
frame,  who  immediately  perceives  the  mod  ft- 
cret  motions  of  our  minds,  and  likewifc  forefees 
with  the  utmoft  exadnefs,  and  without  a  poffibi- 
lity    of  being  deceived,  the   whole   preceding 
and  concurrent  circumftances  in  which  any  of  his 
creatures  can  at  any  future  time  be  engaged  (as  it 
is  evident,  that  all  things  are  the  effedl  of  his  di- 
refling  providence,  except  the  aftions  of  free 
creatures,  to  whom  he  has  given   liberty   and 
power  of  aftion  within  a  certain  fphere)  is  any 
thing  lefs  to  be  expefted,  I  fay,  than  that  our  in- 
finitely wife  Creator  (hould  form  a  judgment, 
fuitable  to  his  wifdom,  of  the  future  conduft  of 
his  creatures  ?  And  to  imagine  that  this  judg- 
ment (hould  at  all  afFeft  the  future  behaviour  of 
the  creature,  feems  as  groundlefs  as  to  conclude 
that  one  created  being's  judging  of  the  future 
conduft  of  another  fhould  adlually  influence  and 
over- rule  his  condud.    The  judgment  is,  by  the 
fuppofuicn,  formed  upon  the  charafter  of  thCr 
perfon  judged  of;   not  the  chafadler  inflqcnccd 
by  the  judgment.    There  are  fome  paflages  oi 

Scripture^ 
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Scripture,  which  feem  to  lead  us  to  this  manner 
of  conception  of  this  difficult  point. 

When  David  (i  Sam.  xxii.   12.)  purfued  by 
the  inveterate  hatred  of  king  Saul,  confulted  the 
oracle,  whether,  if  he  (laid  in  the  city  of  Keilahy 
the  people  of  that  city  would  give  him  up  to  his 
enemy  5  the  anfwer  he  received  was,    That  thc^y 
would.    It  is  plain  in  this  cafe,  that  the  Divine 
prefcience  of  the  conduct  of  that  people,  in  tho 
event  of  David* s  trufting  himfelf  in  their  hands, 
did  not  arife  from  God's  having  decreed,  that 
they  fhould  give  up  David :  for  if  it  had  been 
decreed,  it  muft  have  come  to  pafs.    Nor  was 
their  treachery  foreknown  becaufe  it  was  future. 
For  it  was  not  future,  having  been  difappointed, 
and  never  coming  to  be  executed.    Nor  could  Jc 
be  eventually  predetermined,  that  in  cafe  of  Da^ 
vid^s  ftaying  in  the  city,  the  people  fhould  give 
him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.    For  the 
event  fhews,  that  it  was  not  the  Divine  fcheme, 
that  he  (hould  fall  into  the  fnare,  but  that  he 
Ihould  efcape  it.  There  feems  nothing  therefore 
left  to  conclude,  but  that  the  Divine  prefcience 
of  the  conduft  of  the  people  of  Keilab  was 
founded  in  a  thorough  and  perfect  infight  into 
the  treacherous  charader  of  that  people,  and  per- 
haps the  knowledge  of  adual  defigns  formed  by 
chem  to  betray  David  into  the   hands  of  the 
king. 

Again,  when  God  foretells  (Gen.  xviii.  19.) 

th^t  Abraham  would  ^^  command  his  houOiold 
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^<  after  bim,  and  they  would  keep  the  way  of 
^^  the  Lord  v '  He  plainly  fbews  upon  what  that 
prefciencc  was  grounded,  in  faying,  "  I  kfma 
•*  hin[>,  that  he  will  command,  &c/*  That  is,  I 
fo  fully  know  his  zeal  and  afie£tion  for  the  true 
God,  that  I  forefee,  he  will  fet  up  and  fupport 
my  worlhip  in  his  family,  and  enjoin  it  his  pofte- 
rity,  in  oppofition  to  the  idolatry  and  polytheifoi 
which  prevails  among  the  heathen  around,. 

In  the  fame  manner,  in  the  New  Teftament, 
though  the  ^  apoftle  Paul  foretells,  that  there 
Ihould  not  be  a  life  loft  of  thofe  who  failed  with 
him,  notwithftanding  the  (evefity  of  the  tem- 
peft(  we  find  afterwards,  that  the  predidlions 
depended  upon  the  failors  (laying  in  the  fliip. 
So  that  probably  what  was  forefcen,  was,  that 
the  (hip  and  crew  might  be  faved  by  the  (kill  of 
the  failors  i  and  that,  if  they  defertcd  it,  it  mu(t 
perifti. 

Thefe,  and  other  pa(rages,  which  iliight  be 
quoted,  feem  to  favour  the  preceding  attempt  to 
folve  part  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Divine  pre- 
fciencc of  the  adlions  of  free  creatures.  But  it 
mu(t  ftill  be  confe(ied,  that  the  fubjeft  is  in- 
volved in  foch  intricacies  as  we  (hall  not  in  all 
probability  be  able  to  clear  up  in  the  prefcnt  ftate. 
However  it  be,  we  are  not  immediately  concerned 
with  any  things  but  what  may  affect  our  doing 
our  duty.  And  that  neither  prefcicnce,  nor  any 
thing  elfe,  does  any  way  abridge  our  freedom  in 
performing  that»  and  fo  fecuring  our  final  happi- 

nefs, 
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nefs,  we  need. not  ufe  any  reafoning  to  be  con- 
vinced. Wc  have  no  other  aflurance  that  we 
cxift,  than  feeling.  And  we  have  the  fame  for 
our  freedom.  Every  man  feels,  that  in  all  his 
aftions,  whether  virtuous,  vicious,  or  indifferent, 
he  is  naturally  free.  And  what  we  feel  we  can- 
not bring  ourfelves  feriouQy  to  doubt,  if  wc 
would  •,  though  we  may  cavil  at  any  thing. 

That  many  parts  of  Scripture*prophecy,  not 
yet  accompliflied,  are  obfcure,  and  of  doubtful 
fignification ;  fo  that  the  moft  learned  interpreters 
are  divided  jn  their  fentiments  about  what  may 
be  intended  by  them  •,  muft  be  acknowledged. 
And  that  this  is  no  more,  than  might  have  been 
expefted,  will  appear  by  confidering,  that  had 
many  future  events  been  too  clearly  predided, 
the  obftinacy  of  men  might  have  rendered  mira- 
cles necefTary  upon  every  occaGon  to  bring  about 
the  completion  of  them. 

With  all  the  pretended  obfcurity  of  prophecy, 
there  are  ftill  enough  of  unqueftionable  and  con- 
Ipicuous  completions,  to  (hew,  that  the  predic- 
tions of  Scripture  were  given,  not  by  chapce,  nor 
by  bold  conjedure,  nor  by  partial  informations 
from  evil  fpirits,  as  fome  have  thought  was  the 
cafe  of  fome  of  the  refponfes  of  the  heathen  ora- 
cles ;  but  by  One,  who  faw  through  futurity, 
down  to  the  moft  diftant  periods,  from  the  time 
of  their  being  given  out ;  by  Him,  who  holds 
the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hand.    The 
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few  following  examples  may  ferve  as  a  proof  of 
this. 

Mofes^  in  his  account  of  the  deluge,  {Gen.  viii, 
21,  22  J  aflfures  mankind,  in  the  name  of  God, 
that  there  (hould   never  be  another  univerfal 
flood ;  but  that  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
the  revolutions  of  day  and  night,  (hould  go  on 
without  interruption  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
This  is  one  of  thofe  prediftions,  which  could  not 
have  been  written  fince  the  event,  as  has  been 
pretended,  in  derogation  of  fome  others;  the  pe- 
riod taken  in  by  it  not  being  yet  concluded.  And 
confidering  the  extraordinary  wifdom  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  charafter  of  Mofes^  it  docs  not  fccm 
conceivable,  that  he,  who  expefted  to  have  the 
opinion  of  future  ages  as  an   infpired  peribn, 
Ihould,  without  Divine  authority,  have  ventured 
his  whole  character  upon  fuch  an  affirmation  as 
this,  which  he  could  have  let  alone;  left  the 
event  (hould  have  detefted  him  for  an  impoftor. 
For  how'  could  he  know,  without  infpiration, 
what  change  in  nature  might  happen,  which 
might  totally  change  the  courfe  of  days,  nights, 
and  feafons  ?  How  could  he  know,  that  there 
might  not  happen  fome  fuch  revolution  in  his 
own  times,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  charafter  as  a 
prophet?    How  could-  he  know,  that  another 
deluge  might  not  come  according  to  the  order 
-of  nature ;  and  as  he  had  publilhed  the  account 
of  the  prefervation  oi  Noah  and  his  family  in  the 
ark,  was  it  not  natural  to  expedl,  that  upon  the 

leaft 
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Icaft  appearance  of  fuch  another  judgment,  peo- 
ple would  fet  about  making  arks  for  their  own 
fafety,  which  would  have  proved  the  total  de- 
grading of  his  charader,  as  a  prophet,  and  a  lawr 
giver.  The  event  hitherto  has  anfwered  the  pre- 
diction, and,  in  all  probability,  future  ages  wilt 
fully  prove  it  to  have  been  given  from  God. 

The  fame  wife  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  founded  a 
very  important  part  of  that  conftitutioq  in  a 
manner  extremely  injudicious,  and  improvident, 
if  we  fuppofe  him  not  to  have  a<5led  upon  Di- 
vine authority.  What  I  refer  to,  is  his  confining 
the  priefthood,  which  he  declares  te  be  everlaft- 
ing,  to  the  (ingle  family  of  Aaron.  Had  he  not 
done  this  upon  Divine  authority,  he  muft  have 
run  an  obvious  hazard  of  the  downfall  of  the  re- 
ligious polity  he  was  fetting  up,  by  the  poffible 
failure  of  male  iffue  in  Aaroiis  family,  who  had 
only  two  toci^^  Eieazor  and  Itbamar.  This  part 
of  the  Mofaic  conftitutjon  inay  therefore  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  prcdiiStiony  that  in  a  courfe  of  fevc- 
ral  thoufand  years,  theiie*ftibuld  not  be  wanting 
male  iffite  proceeding  from  one  fingle  family,  at 
that  time  confiding  only  of  two  perfons,  Had 
this  prediftton  failed  ;4iad  thcfe  two  perfons,  or 
their  pofterity,  been  ciit  off,  by  natural  death,  or 
by  an  enemy,  the  whole  Jeivijh  oeconomy  muft 
have  funk,  for  want  of  a  priefthood,  and  all 
the  prophecies  had  been  falfified,  or  had  never  . 
been  given, 
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In  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  chap.  l.  and  follow- 
ing,  ic  is  foretold,  that  Babylon^  the  greateft  city, 
and  feat  of  the  greateft  empire  at  that  time  in 
the  world,  (hould  not  only  be  deftroyed,  but  that 
it  fhould  never  be  again  inhabited.  Which  laft 
particular  no  man  of  prudence  or  judgment  would 
have  ventured  his  credit  as  a  prophet  upon, 
when  be  could  have  avoided  giving  any  fuch  pre- 
diction, unlefs  he  had  been  by  Divine  infpiration 
aflured  of  what  he  affirmed.  For  nothing  could 
well  be  imagined  more  improbable,  than  that 
the  feat  of  the  empire  of  the  world  (hould  be  de- 
ftroyed ;  and  ftill  more  unlikely  was  it,  that  it 
{hould  never  be  rebuilt.  But  the  event  fliews  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy.  And  this  prediction  is 
likewife  one  of  thofe  of  which  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  it  was  written  fince  the  event. 

In  Ezek.  XXX.  13.  it  is  exprefsly  foretold,  that 
there  (hould  be  "  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land 
oi  Egypt. ''^  No  man  of  judgment  would  have 
ventured,  without  authority,  his  credit  upon  fuch 
an  a(reveration,  as  he  could  have  been  wholly  fi- 
lent  on  the  head.  For  who  could  know,  with- 
out infpiration,  that  there  (hould  never  more  a 
prince  a  native  oi  Egypt,  fit  on  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom  ?  The  event  however  has  verified  the 
prcdiflion.  For  foon  after  the  time  when  it  was 
given,  Egypt  was  made  a  province  of  the  Perfian 
empire,  and  has  been  governed  ever  fince  by  fo- 
reigners, having  been,  fince  the  fall  of  the  Per- 
fian monarchy,  fubjcdt  fucceflively  to  the  Misce- 
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JonianSj  the  Saracens,,  the  Mamalukes^  and  the 
Turksy  who  poflefs  it  at  prcfent.  This  is  one  of 
thofe  prophecies  againft  which  it  cannot  be  ob- 
jcfted,  that  it  is  poflible  it  may  have  been  writ- 
ten fince  the  event. 

In  the  xxvith  chap,  of  Ezekiel  it  is  foretold, 
that  the  great  and  powerful  city  of  ^yre,  at  that 
time  the  general  refort  of  traders,  and  mart  of  the 
world,  Ihould  be  utterly  defolate^  fo  as  to  be  a  place 
for  the  fpreading  of  nets^  and  fhould  never  more  he 
rebuilt.  This  prediftion,  at  the  time  it  was 
given  fo  utterly  improbable,  has  been  literally 
fulfilled,  as  may  be  feen  in  MaundreWs  Voyage. 
And  Dr.  Pococke,  late  bifliop  of  OJfory,  fays,  in 
his  Travels  in  the  Eaft,  that  as  he  failed  by  the 
place  where  it  formerly  ftood,  he  faw  the  ruins  of 
it  covered  with  fifliing  nets. 

The  Scriptures  of  both  old  and  new  Teftament 
are  full  of  prediftions  of  the  difperfion  of  the 
Jews  for  a  long  period  of  time,  as  a  punifliment 
for  their  vices,  and  of  their  being  at  laft  reftored 
to  their  own  land  in  ^  great  triumph  and  happi- 
ncfs.  So  early  as  the  days  of  Mofes^  whofe  asra 
profane  hiftory  confirms  to  have  been  about  the 
time  we  place  it,  viz.  above  three  thoufand  years 
ago,  we  have  predictions  of  the  ruin  which  was 
to  come  upon  that  people  in  cafe  of  their  difobe- 
dience  (and  which  did  come  accordingly)  fo  clear 
atrd  explicit,  that  no  writer  of  our  times,  with 
the  help  of  hiltory,  and  particularly,  Jofephuss 
account  of  the  deftrudion  oi  Jerufalem^  and  with 
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the  advantage  of  knowing  the  prefenc  unhappy 
condition  of  that  people  almoft  in  all  the  couq* 
tries  of  the  world  but  our  own,  could  in  an 
imitation  of  the  prophetic  ftyle  defcribe  their 
cafe  more  cxaftly.  In  the  xxviiith  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy^  Mofes  threatens  their  difobedience 
with  judgments  and  plagues  of  every  kind  ^  parti- 
cularly that  they  fhould  '^  become  an  afloniih- 

ment,  a  prpverb,  and  a  by- word  in  ail  coun* 
'  tries  •,**  that  **  an  enemy  fhould  come  upon 

them  as  fwiftly  as  eagles,''  probably  alluding 
to  their  conqueft  by  the  Romans  y  that  they 
fhould  in  the  feverity  of  the  fiege  be  reduced 
^'  to  eat  their  very  children  j"  that  they  Ihould 
be  **  fcattered  through  all  countries  of  the  world  j** 
and  that  they  (hould  be  forced  **  to  fervc  other 
**  gods,'*  as  they  accordingly  are,  in  the  coun- 
tries, where  the  inquiGtion  is  cftablifhed,  oblig- 
ed to  worlhip  the  hoft,  which  numbers  of  them 
comply  with,  though  a  grofs  violation  of  the 
fccond  commandment,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  that  mercilefs  court;  and  that  among 
the  nations  where  they  fhould  be  fcattered,  they 
fhculd  '*  have  no  eafe  nor  reft,'*  but  a  trembling 
"  heart,**  and  "  failing  of  eyes,'*  and  "  forrow,'* 
and  "  continual  fear  for  their  lives,**  with  many 
other  threatnings  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  alfo  foretold  by  the  following  prophets, 

as  well  as  by  Mofes,  that,  notwithftanding  this 

unexampled  difperfion  of  the  J^ze;j into  all  nations, 

they  fliould  be  ftill  prefer ved  a  diftlnft  people  ; 

2  that 
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that  God   "  will  not  deftroy  them  utterly,'*  but 
that  "  when  they  (hall  call  to  mind,  among  all 
*'  the  nations,  whither  God  has  driven  them,  and 
"  Ihall  return  to  the  Lord,  he  will  turn  their  ^ 
**  captivity,  and  gather  them  from  all  the  nati- 
•*  ons— from  the  fartheft  parts  of  the  earth — 
*'  even  in  the  latter  days."    That  "  though 
**  he  makes  a  full  end  of  all  other  nations,*'  (by 
revolutions,  and  mixtures  of  one  people  with 
another,  which  renders  it  impoffible  to  diftin* 
guifli  their   genuine  defccndants)  ^'  yet  he  will 
*'  not  make  a  full  end  of  them  -,**  but  "  a  rem- 
**  nant  of  them**  (hall  be  kept  unmixed  with  any 
other  people,  and  "  (hall  return  out  of  all  coun- 
*'  tries  whither  God  has  driven  them  ;**  that  he 
will  "  fet  up  an  enlign  for  the  nations,  and  will 
*'  a(remble  the  outcafts  of  Israel,'!  and  "  ga- 
"  ther  together  the  difperfed  of  Judah**   (the 
pofterity  of  the  ten  tribes ;  at  prefent,  according 
to  fcripture-prophecy  undiftinguKhed ;  as  well  as 
of  the  two)  "  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth ; 
which  (hews  that  the  return  here  fpoken  of,  is 
not  that  from  the  Bahylonijb  C2cpt\v\ty  \  as  is  alfo 
evident. from  its  being  fixed  to  the  "  latter  days," 
and  from  its  being  alfo  fpoken  of  by  the  prophet 
Hofea,  who  lived  after  the  return  from  the  fe- 
venty  years  captivity  at  Babykn^  and  by  EzekieU 
who  lived  in  the  captivity  itfclf. 

And  in  the  New  Te (lament  it  is  clearly  fore- 
told by  Cbrijl^  that  Jerufalem  Ihould  be  deftroy- 
cd  with  fuch  dcftrudtion  "  as  had  not  been  fincc 

F  f  4  "  the 
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**  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  ifaould 
*'  be."  And  it  is  remarkable  that  he  again  cx- 
prefsly  mentions  the  "  eagles ;"  in  all  probabi- 
lity to  point  out  the  Romans y  (who  bore  eagles  on 
their  ftandards)  for  the  executioners  of  the  Di- 
vme  vengeance  on  that  perverfe  people.  Jofefbus^s 
hiftory  of  that  tragical  complication  of  events, 
correfponds  exaftly  to  ourSaviour'sprediftion  of  it* 
He  alfo  foretells  that  the  Jews  fliould  be  carried 
«?  captive  into  all  nations,  and  that  Jerufalem 
*^  (hould  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles^  till  the 
**  times  of  the  Geniiles  (hould  be  fulfilled.*'  In 
the  Epiftles  there  are  various  predidions  to  the 
fame  purpofe.  And  we  accordingly  fee  that  peo- 
ple to  this  day  preferved  diftinft  from  all  others 
in  the  world,  without  king,  without  country, 
without  government  to  enforce  the  obfcrvance  of 
their  ceremonial  law,  which  yet  they  keep  up 
with  great  ftridtnefs,  wherever  they  can. 

That  through  all  the  changes,  which  have 
happened  in  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
from  the  date  of  the  firft  of  thefe  predidlions  to 
the  prefcnt  time  (a  period  of  more  than  three 
thoufand  years)  that  people  (hould  have  had  ex- 
aftly  the  fortune  that  was  foretold  them  by 
Mofes\  and  that^hcy  (hould  now  in  fo  wonderful 
and  unexampled  a  manner  be  preferved  unmixed 
with,  and  eafily  diftinguifhable  from,  the  people 
of  all  the  countries  where  they  are  fcattered  -, 
^nd  this  in  fpite  of  the  cruel  ufage  they  have  had 
in  moft  countries,  which  might  have  been  ex- 

pefled 
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pefted  to  have  driven  them  long   ago  to  give 
up    their  religion,    and   mix  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  lived  ;  and  that  there  Ihould 
nothing  in  this  long  courfe  of  years  have  hap- 
pened, to  render  it  impoflible,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary^    it  fhould  be  probable,   that  the  re- 
maining predi£tion  of  their  return  to  their  own 
land,  will  be  accompliflied,  as  well  as  the  reft ; 
this  gives,  upon  the  whole,  fuch  a  view,  as  is  not 
to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  elfe  in  the  world  5 
the  moft  amazing  of  all  phaenomena  5  and  fhews 
that  prophecy  is   given  by  authority  from  the 
fame  by  whom  the  government  of  the  world  is 
carried  on;  fince  none  but  He,  or  whom  he 
authorifes,  could  thus  declare  the  end  from  be^ 
ginning. 

No  one  can  imagine  the  following  prcdic* 
tions  to  be  applicable  to  any  other  than  the 
Meffiab.  Gen.  lii.  15.  the  firft  predidlion  is  given 
of  him,  viz.  That  "  the  feed  of  the  woman 
*'  fhould  braife  the  head  of  the  ferpent."  None 
but  Chrtjl  could  properly  be  called  the  feed  of  the 
*'  woman."  For  he  alone  was  born  of  a  wom^h 
without  concurrence  of  man.  Nor  did  any  onebuf 
he  effeftually  bruife  the  head  of  the  ferpent,  or 
deftroy  the  power  oi  Satan.  Again,  he  is  feveral 
different  times  afterwards  promifed  to  Abraham^ 
as  he  in  whom  "  all  the  families  of  the  earth  fhould 
^*  be  bleffed."    Now,  there  never  was  any  fingle 
perfon,  befides  Chriji^  who  was  a  blefiing  to  the 
f*  whole  world.**   Gen.  xlix.  it  is  foretold  that 

the 
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the  **  fceptrc  (hould  not  depart  from  Judab^  till 
"  Sbikb  (hould  come/'  and  that  "  to  him  (hould 
«'  be  the  gathering  of  the  people."  It  is  knowD» 
that  the  Jews  became  fubjed  to  the  Romans  a- 
bout  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Chriji.   And 
the  gathering  of  the  people  to  him  is  very  con* 
fpicuousin  the  general  difFufion  of  his  religion' 
over  moft  parts  of  the  world.    The  words  of 
Mofis^  Deut.  xviii.  15.  are  applicable  to  none  but 
Cbrift  only.  "  The  Lord  (hall  raife  up  unto  thee 
"  a  Prophet,  from  the  midft  of  thee,  like  unto 
"  me/'    But  no  prophet,  pricft,  or  king,  ever 
rofe  among  that  people  like  to  Mofes^  hvLt  Cbrift 
only.    For  from  Mofes  to  Cbrift^  no  lawgiver 
aroie  among  the  Jews  \  their  ftate  being  fixed  by 
God  himfelf,  to  continue  unchanged  till  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Mejfmb. 

The  prediftions  of  Ifaiaby  xi.  i,  3,  tf,  &c. 
are  (lill  clearer,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born ;  unto 
"  us  a  fon  is  given;  and  the  government  (hall 
"  be  upon  his  (houlders.  His  name  (hall  be  call- 
'*  cd  Wonderful,  Counfellor,  the  mighty  God, 
"  the  everlafting  Father,  the  Prince  of  peace." 
[Which  titles  are  fomewhat  different  in  the 
Septuagint  tranflation,  but  fuch  as  are  applicable 
to  none  but  Cbrift  only.]  **  Of  the  increafe  of 
*'  his  government  and  peace  there  (hall  be  no 
"  end,  upon  the  throne  of  Davids  and  his  king- 
**  dom,  to  order  and  eftablifli  it  with  judgment, 
**  and  juftice  from  henceforth  even  for  ever." 
And  in  the  xliii.  chap.    Behold  my  fervant — 

mine 
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**  mine  elecl,  in  whom  my  foul  delighteth.  I 
**  have  put  my  fpirit  upon  him — he  (ball  fet 
*^  judgment  in  the  earth  ^  and  the  ides  (hall  wait 
«  for  his  law." 

Nor  are  thofe  of  Jtremab  lefs  plainly  applica^ 
ble  to  Cbrijt^  and  to  him  only.  Chap,  xxiii. 
and  xxxiii.  "  I  will  raife  unto  Havid  a  righte<» 
ous  Branch)  and  a  King  (hall  reign  and  prof* 
per,  and  (hall  execute  judgment  and  juftice 
*^  in  the  earth.  And  this  is  his  name,  whereby 
♦'  he  (hall  be  called.  The  Lord  our  righte* 

**   OUSNESS.'* 

And  in  Ezekiel  xxxiv,  &c.  "  I  will  fet  up  one 
*^  (hepherd  over  them"  (a  (hepherd  of  a  people 
always  figniBes  a  prince  or  ruler)  ^^  and  he  (hall 
"  feed  them,  even  my  fervant  David  i*'  plainly 
not  David  the  fon  of  Jeffe ;  he  having  been  dead 
long  before  EzeJdeYs  time.  "  And  I  will  make 
with  them  a  covenant  of  peace^  &c.  One  King 
"  Ihall  be  king  over  them  all;  neither  (hall 
**  they  defile  themfclves  any  more  with  their 
«  idols". 

It  is  predided  by  Haggai^  that  "  the  defire  of 
**  all  nations  (hould  come  ;"  the  Shilohj  tranflated 
by  the  lxx.  the  *'  accompli (hment  of  promifes." 
How  much  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah  was  the 
defire  of  all  nations  is  (hewn  above,  and  how 
properly  Ci&rj/?  may  be  called  the  accompli(hmenc 
of  promifes  is  known  to  all,  who  know  his  reli- 
gion. 

Not 
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Not  lefi  cxprcfs,  than  magnificent,  is  the  prc- 
diftion  of  Daniel^  chap.  vii.  "  I  faw  in  the  night 
**  vifions,  and  behold  one,  like  the  Son  of  man, 
«*  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to 
«*  the  antient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him 
«'  near  before  him.  And  there  was  given  him 
"  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
"  people,  nations,  and .  languages  ftiould  fcrve 
"  him.  His  dominion  is  an  everlafting  domi- 
**  nion ;  and  his  kingdom  that  which  fliall  not 
«*  be  deftroyed."  Of  the  title,  **  Son  of  man," 
which  is  found  twice  or  thrice  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  it  may  be  curforily  remarked,  that  our  Sa- 
viour fcems  to  have  been  particularly  plcafed 
with  it  5  as  that  name  is  given  him  in  the  antient 
Scriptures ;  as  it  expreffes  his  facred  office  of  the 
deliverer  of  mankind,  and  fuits  the  glorious  hu- 
miliation he  voluntarily  condefcended  to,  in  af- 
fuming  the  human  nature,  and  paffing  a  life  on 
earth  for  the  important  purpofe  of  reftoring  a 
ruined  world. 

Ii>  the  prophecies  of  Ifaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Ma/a- 
chi,  he  is  fpoken  of  as  he  that  was  to  be  thQ 
"  light  of  the  GentileSy  their  defire,  their  ruler-,*' 
and  that  through  him  the  "  name  of  God 
"  Ihould  be  great  among  the  Heathen/'  Nor 
is  there  any  one  to  whom  thefe  charafters  can  be 
applied,  but  ChriSl  only. 

The  important  circumftance  of  his  giving  his 
life  for  the  world  is  clearly  held  forth  by  the 
prophets  Daniel  and  Ifaiah,  the  former  of  which 

fpeaks 
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fpeaks  of  him  as  to  appear  "  fevcn  weeks,*'  that 
is  forty- nine  years,  taking,  according  to  prophe* 
tic  ftyle,  a  day  for  a  year)  "  from  the  going 
^'  forth  of  the  commandment  to  reftore  and 
"  build  Jeriifalem^^  and  that  he  fhould  be  "  cut 
"  off;  but  not  for  himfelf."  And  the  latter  fays 
of  him  5  **  Surely  he  hath  born  our  griefs — ^hc 
^*  was  wounded  for  our  tranlgreflions ;  he  was 
*'  bruifed  for  our  iniquities.  He  is  brought  as  a 
^'  lamb  to  the  (laughter ;  and  as  a  (heep  before 
♦*  her  (hearers  is  dumb,  fo  he  openeth  not  his 
**  mouth.  For  the  tranfgreffions  of  my  people 
"  was  he  ftricken.  And  he  made  his  grave  with 
*'  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death." 
Which  words  are  fufpedted  to  be  tranfpofed,  and 
that  his  death  ought  to  have  been  put  with  the 
wicked,  and  bis  grave  with  the  rich  ;  as  he  was 
crucified  between  two  thieves,  and  buried  by 
Jofepb  of  Arimatbieaj  who  was  rich.  "  He  was 
*^  numbered  with  the  tranfgreflbrs^  and  bare  the 
"  fin  of  many,  and  made  interceflion  for  fin- 
*^  ners/' 

It  is  foretold  by  Tfaiab  chap.  xxxv.  that  the 
MeJJiab  (hould  perform  many  great  and  benefi- 
cial miracles;  that  ^^  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
^'  (hould  be  opened ;  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
^<  unftopped  -,  that  the  lame  man  (hould  leap  as 
"  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  fing.'* 
Many  minute  circumftances  arc  foretold  of  him, 
fuch  as  his  being  of  the  tribe  of  Judab  and  feed 
of  David  \  that  he  (hould  be  born  at  Bethlehem 

{Mic. 
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(Mc.  V.  2)  that  he  fhould  ride  in  humble  tri- 
umph into  the  city  of  Jerufakm^  (Zacb.  ix.  9. 
that  he  fhould  be  fold  for  thirty  pieces  of  filver, 
(iHd.xi.  12O  thathefliould  be  fcourged^  buf- 
fetted,  and  fpit  upon,  {Ifa.  1.  6.)  that  his  hands 
and  feet  (hould  be  pierced,  (Pfal.  xxiv.  16.)  that 
he  fhould  be  numbered  among  malefaflors,  {Ijfa. 
liii.  12.)  that  he  (hould  have  gall  and  vinegar 
offered  him  to  drink,  {Pfal.  Ixix.  21*)  that  they 
who   faw  him  crucified,    (hould   mock  at  his 
trufting  in  God,  (Pfal.  xxii,  8.)  that  the  foldiers 
fhould  caft  lots  for  his   garments,   (iHJ.   ig.)  ' 
that  he  (hould  be  buried  by  a  rich  man,  (Ifa. 
liii.  9*)  and  that  he  (hould  not  fee  corruption, 
{Pfal.  xvi.  10.)    The  completion  of  all  which 
prediiflions  in  Cbrift  is  vifible  in  his  hiftory  in  the 
New  Tcftament. 

To  what  charafter  befidcs  that  of  Cbrift^  are 
all  thcfe  prcdiftions  applicable  ?  And  are  they 
not  all  ftridtly  applicable  to  Chriji,  and  clearly 
fulfilled  in  him  ?  Should  now  a  fctt  of  fatirical, 
or  enigmatical  writings  be  propofed  to  be  ex- 
plained; who  would  hefitate  whether  the  true 
(enfe,  and  proper  application  of  them  was  dif^ 
covered,  when  a  fenfe  was  found,  which  tallied 
exaftly  in  every  particular  ?  who  would  imagine 
thofe  writings  to  have  been  compofed  by  chance, 
which  (hewed  fo  much  regularity  and  connexion, 
and  which  fuited  fo  well  the  propofed  explication 
of  them  ? 

The 
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The  prediftions  which  Chrift  himfelf  deliver- 
ed concerning  events  that  were  to  happen  after 
his  time,  were  confirmations  no  lefs  authentic  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  his  dodtrine,  than  the 
completion  in  him,  of  the  prophecies  given  of 
old.  Befides  thofe  he  gave  of  his  own  death,  with 
the  particular  circumftances  of  it  •,  of  the  beha- 
viour of  his  difciples  on  that  occafion ;  of  the 
defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  miraculous 
powers  to  be  communicated  to  his  difciples ;  be» 
fides  thefe,  he  gave  fome,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
tended to  have  been  forged  after  the  events,  as 
has  been  alledged  of  fome  of  the  Scripture  pro- 
phecies.   His  prediftions  of  the  deftruflion  of 
Jerufalem^  and  difperfion,  for  a  very  long  period, 
of  tht  Jews  into  aH  nations,  but  fo  as  they  fhould 
be  preferved  diftinft  from  all  other  people  in  or- 
der to  their  reftoration ;  of  the  general  preva- 
lency  of  his  religion  over  the  world,  and  its  con- 
tinuance to  all  ages ;  and  of  the  mifchiefs,  con- 
fequent  upon  the  perverfion   of  it;   thefe  are 
events,  which  at  that  time  were  to  the  higheft 
degree  improbable.    It  was  altogether  needlefs 
for  him  to  rifque  his  credit  upon  the  completion 
of  thefe  predidions ;  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofcd,  a 
perfon  of  his  wifdom  would  have  needlefsly  ha- 
zarded the  confutation  of  his  whole  fcheme  in 
fuch  a  manner,  if  he  had  not  been  certain  that 
what  he  foretold  would  be  fully  accompliflied, 
and  that  though  heaven  and  earth  were  to  pafs 

away. 
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away,  his  word  fhould  (land,  as  the  event  hither- 
to has  fufficiendy  (hewn. 

That  a  power  of  fo  extraordinary  a  kind^  and 
which  ihould  produce  fuch  important  efiedb,  ef- 
pecially  upon  the  religious  ftate  of  the  world,  as 
Popery  has  done,  fhould  be  predided  in  Scrip- 
ture, was  reaibnably  to  be  expeded.  Accordingly 
by  Daniel^  who  flourifhed  near  three  thouland 
years  ago,  it  is  foretold,  chap*  vii.  19.  that  there 
Ihould  be  a  tyrannical  power,  which  fhould 
«*  wear  out  the  faints  of  the  Moft  High,*'  and 
that  they  fhould  '^  be  given  into  his  hands  jun- 
*^  til  a  time,  and  times,  and  the  dividingof  times/' 
that  is  a  year,  and  two  years,  and  half  a  year, 
which  give  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty 
days,  which  in  prophetic  flyle.fignifies  fo  many 
years.  This  period  is  alfo  mentioned  in  five 
different  prcdiftions  in  the  New  Teftament. 
This  power  is  fpoken  of,  verfe  23.  as  a  king- 
dom *'  different  from  all  before  it."  And  fo  in- 
deed it  is ;  being  a  religious  tyranny,  or  a  fecular 
kingdom  founded  on  a  pretence  of 'religion.  It 
is  reprefented  as  a  monfler  with  "  teeth  of  iron,'* 
and  "  claws  of  brafs ;"  and  very  properly ;  for 
it  is  the  charafter  of  that  mercilefs  religion  to 
deftroy  all  who  oppofe  it,  and  to  endeavour  (by 
driving  thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  un- 
der its  tyranny  to  make  fhipwreck  of  confcience) 
to  damn  all  whom  it  deftroys.  It  is  fpoken  of  as 
"  devouring,  flamping  in  pieces,"  and  laying 
wafte  the  whole  world,  as   *'  changing  times 
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*«  and  laws,"  and  "  fpcaking  great  words  againft 
**  -the  Moft  High."  All  which  fuit  the  blood- 
thirfty  cruelty,  the  unequalled  arrogance,  and 
blafphcmous  impiety  of  the  bifhops  and  church 
of  Rome  to  the  greateft  cxaftnefs.  It  is  there 
<aid,  that  he  fhould  not  "  regard  the  defire  of 
**  women  ;*'  which  plainly  points  but  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  •,  that  he  fliould  "  honour 
*'  gods-prote6tors,''  that  is,  tutelar  faints,  and 
*'  a  god,  whom  his  fathers  knew  not,**  a  wafer- 
god,  of  which  god  fome  thoufands  are  made  in 
one  day  by  the  priefts,  and  eaten,  and  digefted  by 
the  people.    See  alfo  i  "Tim.  iv. 

In  the  Apocalypfe,  chap,  xi,  xii,  &c.  it  15 
copioufly  defcribed,  where  it  is  reprefented  under 
the  appearance  of  a  monfter,  or  "  wild  beaft,** 
whofc  *•  feven  heads*'  fignify,  as  afterwards  ex- 
plained, the  (even  hills  upon  which  Rome  was 
built,  and  "  ten  horns*'  the  ten  kingdoms,  in- 
to which  the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  whofe 
*'  blaiphemous  names'*  are  notorious,  as  of 
God*s  vicc-gerent.  Our  lord  god  tlie  pope. 
Vice- god,  and  the  like,  who  "  wars  with  the 
**  faints,  and  overcomes  them/*  who  receives 
"  power  over  the  nations,**  and  is  *'  worlhip- 
**  ped**  by  them.  The  fame  is  alfo  afterwards 
reprefented  under  the  charader  of  the  "  great 
"  harlot,*'  or  idolatrefs,  with  whom  the  *'  kings 
*'  of  the  earth  have  comn!>itted  fornication,**  that 
is  the  idolatry  of  worlhipping  the  images  of  faints, 
and  kneeling  to  the  hoft.  She  is  afterwards  re- 
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prefented  as  *^  drunk  with  the  blood'*  of  thf 
martyrs  of  Jefus.  The  kings  of  the  earth  aic 
afterwards  mentioned  as  ^^  giving  their  power  to 
^'  the  monfter,"  as  it  is  notorious  that  mod  of 
|he  kings  in  Europe  acknowledged  the  pope  for 
their  lord  god,  and  held  their  crowns  of  him,  a9 
fome  of  them  do  dill.  The  fame  power  is  Uke- 
wife  held  forth  under  the  figure  of  a  great  city, 
the  feat  of  wealth,  luxury,  pleafure,  riches,  and 
commerce,  one  article  of  which  commerce,  pe- 
culiar to  Rome  papal,  is  her  trade  in  the  f  ^  fouls 
*'  of  men/' 

And  by  the  apoftle  Paul  this  fatal  delufion  is 
cdXlcdlie man  offin^  or  the  very  abftraft  and  quin- 
teflence  of  iniquity,  a  charadler  fit  only  for  the 
popiQi  religion,  as  it  alone  of  all  religions  con- 
tains an  aflemblage  of  all  that  is  mod  exquifitely 
wicked,  beyond  what  could  have  been  thought 
within  the  reach  of  human  invention  unafliftcd 
by  dsemons.    Of  which  the  infernal  court  of  in- 
quifition  is  a  pregnant  proof ;  where  cruelty,  the 
difpoGtion  the  moft  oppofite  to  ail  good,  is  car- 
ried to  that  diabolical  excefs,  that  few  hearts  arc 
hard  enough  to  bear  the  mere  defcription  of  it 
in  a  book.    The  propriety  of  giving  the  appel- 
lation of  ^he  man  of  fin^  to  the  Romifh  impof- 
ture,  appears  from  confidering,  that  it  has  had  the 
peculiar  curfed  art  not  only  to  turn  the  mildeft 
of  all  religions  into  a  fcene  of  the  mofl  horrible 
barbarity  •,  but  to  make  the  moft  pure  and  hea- 
venly fyftem  of  doftrines  and  laws,  which  ever 
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were,  or  will  be,  given  to  men,  an  authority  for 
ellablKhing  for  points  of  faith  the  n^oft  hideous 
abfurdities,  and  contrac^iftions  to  common  fenfe; 
and  for  licenfing  every  abominable  wickednefs 
that  has  ever  been  thought  of  or  praftifed.  Info- 
much,  that  the  fixed  rates  of  abfolution,  for  the 
mod  horrid  and  unnatural  vices,  ftand  apf)0]nted 
by  their  popes,  and  publifhed  in  different  editi- 
ons. By  which  means,  the  great  dcfign  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  which  was  io  teach  men^  Jo  deny  ungodli- 
nefs  and  worldly  luftsy  and  to  Uvefoberly\  right eoujiy^ 
andgodly^  is  defeated  among  the  deluded  profc- 
lytes  to  that  infamous  religion.  For  inftead  of 
t^is,  popery  teaches,  that  any  man,  who  pays 
handfomely,  may  have  an  indulgence  for  any 
number  of  years  to  live  in  all  manner  of  abomi- 
nable impiety,  profancnefs,  and  impurity.  Is  not 
this  T^he  man  of  fin  ? 

Whoever  would  fee  how  cxafbly  the  Scripture 
predidions  are  fuited  to  reprelent  this  diaboli- 
cal delufion,  has  only  to  read  the  hiftories  of  po- 
pery, and  accounts  of  the  inquifition.  There  he 
will  find  what  hideous  ravage  has  been  made  by 
it  in  diflferent  countries.  Witnefs  their  infamous 
croifades;  the  maffiicres  of  the  If^aldenfes  and 
AlbigenfeSy  of  whom  almoft  a  million  were  reck- 
oned to  be  flain.  In  thirty  years  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  order  of  the  J^fuits^  above  eight  hun- 
dred thoufand  protelbnts  were  put  to  death  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner  only.  The  bloody 
butchering  duke  of  Aha  ufed  to  make  it  hi^ 
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boaft  of  having  cut  c^  in  a  few  years  thirfjr 
tfaoufand   proteftants  in  the  Netherlands.    Thfe 
ckftruftion  of  hclplefs  viftiins  facriHced  to  that 
infernal  'fury  the  inquifition  in  one  period  of 
thirty  years,  is  reckoned  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand.  Is  not  this  dreadful  and  wide-wafting 
mifchicf,  this  terror  of  human  nature,  this  hett  . 
on  earth,  properly  reprefetitcd  as  a  monfter,  or 
wild  bcaft,  with  iron  teeth  to  devour  and  deftroy, 
as  drunk  with  blood,   and  afpiring  to  an  autho- 
rity ibove  all  that  is  called  god,  or  is  worihiped, 
that  is,  above  all  other  power  and  government, 
challenging  the  privilege  of  the  grand  tyratiC 
and  deftroyer  ? 

Thefe  are  only  a  few  among  many  instances  of 
the  unequalled  horrors  of  this  fatal  delufion,  and 
of  the  exaftnefs  of  the  Scripture  predidtionis, 
which  can  be  applied  to  nothing  elfe,  that  ever 
was  heard  of  upon  earth.    And  if  in  the  days  of 
the  authors  of  the  above  prediftions,  there  was 
nothing  known  among  mankind,  which  might 
give  the  hint  of  fuch  a  power  as  that  of  Anti- 
chrift,  or  popery;  and  if  no   account  of  this 
power  in  our  times,  when  it  is  fo  well  known, 
can  in  prophetic  ftyle  more  clearly  defcribe  it, 
than  we  find  it  rcprcfented  in  the  prediftions  of 
Scripture,  let  the  oppofers  of  prophecy  account 
for  this  wonderful  agreement  between  the  pre-? 
diftion  and  the  completion,  as  they  beft  can, 

Thefe  are  a  few,  among  almoft  innumerable 
preditSlions  of  future  events,    of  which   holy 
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Scripture  is  fpli.  And,  as  thcfe  (hew  thcmfelvcs 
clearly  to  be  genuine  revelations  fronfi  God  ;  Che 
others  contained  in  the  fame  writings  may  in 
reafon  be  fuppofcd  to  be  of  the  fame  original, 
tho*  the  times  when  they  were  given, .  and  the 
cxaftnefs  of  their  rcfpedtive  completions,  fhould 
be  more  fubjedt  to  cavil,  than  thefe  here  quoted. 
And  the  oppofers  of  the  revelation,  in  which 
thefe  prediftions  are  contained,  are  in  reafon 
obliged  to  givefome  plaufible  account,  how  they 
came  there,  if  not  by  Divine  infpiration. 

Let  Chriftianity  have  been  introduced  into  thfi 
world   when  it   would,  it  is  impoffible  to  give 
any  rational  or  fatisfying  account  of  its  preva- 
lence and  eftablifhment,  but  its  being  a  Divine 
inftitution*     For  fuppofing  it  forged  in  any  age 
before  or  fince  rhe  received  date  of  about  leven- 
tccn  hundred    years  ago,  it  will    be  equally 
Impoffible  to  conceive  how  it  fhould  come  to  pafs 
upon  mankind,  if  it  was  a  fiftion.    The  Chriftian  ' 
reifgion  has  been  cftabliftied   upon  the  ruins  of 
the  national  religion  of  every  country,  in  which 
it  has  been  received.    It  had  therefore  the  united 
forces  of   regal    power,   facerdotal   craft,   and 
popular  fuperllition  to  bear  down,  before  it  could 
get  footing  in  the   world.      Its    charafter  is 
direftly  oppofite  to  the  fordid  views  and  fecular 
intcrefts  of  mankind,  and  acceptable  to  none  but 
virtuous  and  elevated  minds,  which  in  all  ages 
and  nations  have  ever  been  comparatively  a  very 
fmall  number  of  the  fpecics,  and  not  fit,  nor  dif- 
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pofed  to  ftruggle  with,  much  lefs  likely  to  get  the 
better  of  the  majority,  fo  as  to  cram  a  fctt  of 
falfhdods  down  their  throats. 

All  the  falfe  fchemes  of  religion,  which  ever 
prevailed  in  the  world,  have  come  to  be  eftablifli- 
ed  either  by  the  multitude's  being  led  to  cm- 
brace  them  by  craft,  or  driven  to  it  by  force. 
That  Chriftianity  was  eftablifhed  by  craft,  is  on 
all  accounts  incredible,  iand  particularly  from 
confidering  its  charafter,  which  is  altogether 
feparate  from  worldly  views,  or  any  kind  of 
motives,  which  might  incline  men  to  deceive  i 
and  efpecially  from  its  fetting  up  upon  the  foot 
of  the  moft  drift  integrity,  of  commanding  all 
its  votaries  to  avoid  even  the  lead  appearance  of 
evil,  and  by  no  means  to  think  of  doing  evil  for 
the  fake  of  any  pbffible  good  confequence.  Such 
precepts  as  thefe  would  by  no  means  have  fuited 
a  fchenie  calculated  for  deceiving  mankind.  On 
ihe  contrary,  we  always  find  the  great  dodtrinc 
preached  up  by  impoftors  is,  Zeal  for  the  caufc, 
rather  than  for  the  truth.  This  appears  dread- 
fully confpicuous  in  the  bloody  catalogue  of 
fufFerers,  who  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  Mabo- 
metan  and  popifh  delufions.  The  oppofers  of 
Chrirtianity  are  obliged,  if  they  will  (hew  them- 
felves  reafoners,  to  give  fome  rational  account  of 
the  eftablifliment  of  it,  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
its  being  falfe.  They  are  in  reafon  obliged  to 
(hew  how  a  religion  requiring  the  mod  ftrid: 
purity  of  heart  and  feverity  of  manners,  the 
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<hortifying  of  inordinate  lufts  and  inclinations,  the 
avoiding  every  appearance  of  evil,  and  encounter- 
ing all  manner  of  difficulties,  and  even  death 
itfelf,  if  required,  in  teftimony  for  truth ;  they 
ought  to  (hew  how  fuch  a  religion  could  have 
been  eftabliflied  in  the  world  by  fuch  feemingly 
tinpromifing  and  inadequate  means,  as  thofc  by 
which   Chriftianity   aftually   was    propagated; 
and  that  all  this  might,  in  a  way  accountable  by 
human  reafon,  and  fuitable  to  the  ufual  courfe  of 
things,  have  come  about  in  fpite  of  univerfal 
oppofition  from    all  thofe  in  whofe  hands  the 
fecular  power  was  then  lodged  5  and  in  fpitc  of 
that  moft  unconquerable  of  all  prejudices,  which 
hiankind  have  for  the  religion  they  were  brought 
up  in.     The  oppofers  of  Chriftianity  ought   to 
fhew  that  there  have  been  inftanccs  fimilar  to 
this ;  and  that  a  few  artlefs,  illiterate  fiflicrmen 
might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  equal  to  a  defign 
of  outwitting  all  mankind,  impofing  a/ettof  grofs 
falflioods   upon  them,   and  confounding  their 
underftandings   with  fictitious  miracles,   which 
they  voluntarily,  no  one  knows  why,  fwallowed 
down  without  examination  -,  and  the  confequencc 
of  which  was  the  overturning  all  the  national 
religions  of  a  great  part  of  the  world,  in  fpite  of 
the  power  of  princes,  the  zeal  of  the  priefts,  and 
the  bigotry  of  the  people.     If  they  cannot  find 
fomc  rational  and  probableway  of  accounting  for 
thisftrange  and  unexampled  phsenomenon,  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  Chriftianity's  being  a  fidlion ; 
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if  they  cannot  (hew,  that  fraud  was  ufed  (for  no 
one  ever  alledged  force)  they  muft  yield  the 
point,  and  acquiefce  in  the  account  given  in  the 
New  Teftament,  to  wit.  That  it  made  its  way  in 
the  world  by  the  power  of  its  own  irrefiftible 
evidence. 

The  author  of  our  religion  muft  either  have 
been,  truely  and  indeed,  what  he  declares  him- 
felf  s  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  his  religion  a  Divine  appointment ;  or  he 
muft  have  been  an  impoftor,  or  an  enthuliaft,  or 
madman,  and  his  religion  either  a  fecular 
fcheme,  an  involuntary  deluiion,  or  a  pious 
fraud. 

That  Jefus  Cbriji  was  no  impoftor  will  plainly 
appear,  if  we  confider  firft  what  a  monftrous 
pitch  of  defperate  and  abandoned  wickednefs  was 
neceflary  to  carry  a  perfon  the  lengths  he  went, 
if  he  was  not  really  what  he  pretended.  The 
whole  body  of  hiftory  cannot  produce  fuch  an- 
other inftance  of  daring  impiety.  For  no  im* 
poftor  ever  arrogated  fuch  high  honours  and 
characters  as  he  does  *,  which  to  think  of  as  mere 
fidion  and  groundlefs  pretence,  is  ftartling  to 
human  nature.  To  fuppofe  a  man  in  his  fenfes 
to  go  on,  conftantly  and  invariably  for  feveral 
years,  giving  out,  that  heVas  the  beloved  Son 
of  God ;  that  he  came  down  from  heaven, 
whither  he  was  again  to  return  ;  that  he  had 
enjoyed  glory  with  God  before  the  world  was; 
that  he  had  power  to  forgive  fin  5  that  he  was  to 
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judge  the  world  -,  tx>  hear  him  addreis  the  Deity 
as  he  does,  John  xviith,  appealing  to  Him  for 
the  truth  of  his  pretenlions,  and  keeping  in  the 
jaoie  ilrain  to  the  lad  moment  of  his  life ;  to 
iuppofe  any  man  in  his  fenfes  capable  of  all  thi^ 
fiightful  impiety,  is  imagining  fomewhat  alto- 
gether unexampled,  efpecially  if  we  take  akmg 
mth  it,  that  we  have  from  this  mod  impious  of 
dU  impodors  the  bed  fydem  of  laws  that  ever 
was  given  to  the  fans  of  men,  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  which  is  their  excluding  allinipiety, 
fraud,  and  fecular  Views,  teaching  to  avoid  even 
the  lead  appearance  of  evil,  and  to  give  up  all  for 
truth  and  confcience. 

Again,  what  fhadow,  or  furmife,  of  iodirciSk 
dealing,  what  fufpicion  of  any  thing  immoral,  or 
unjudifiable,  appears  againd  his  chara(^er  ? 
What  fault  were  his  enemies  able  to  lay  to  his 
charge,  when  challenged  by  him,  except  that  he 
had  expofed  their  wickednefs  and  hypocrify? 
Even  when  Judasy  who  knew  his  whole  condudt, 
dcfired  to  betray  him,  was  he  able  to  find  any 
thing  againd  him  ?  Had  his  behaviour  been  at 
all  fufpicious  or  obnoxious,  is  there  any  reafon  to 
quedion  whether  Judas  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
have  detected  and  informed  againd  him  ?  And 
is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  his  inveterate  wicked- 
nefs would  fufier  any  pretence  for  accufing  his 
mader,  and  judifying  his  own  malice  againd  him, 
to  pafs  unimproved  to  the  uf  mod  ? 

Befides^  if  the  author  of  our  religion  was  an 
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impoftor,  what  was  his  fcheme  in  decemn^ 
mankind  ?  Not  any  fecular  advantage.  For  it  iit 
notorious,  that  poverty,  contempt,  perfecutiooi 
and  death  were  his  portion,  according  to  his  own 
prediction;  that  his  followers  had  no  better 
treatment  for  the  firft  three  centuries ;  that  the 
emperor  ConJlantine*s  giving  fecular  advantages 
to  the  Chriftians  was  the  firft  blow  (truck  t6 
the  original  difmterefted  purity  of  that  religion ; 
and  that  from  the  time  the  world  was  thruft  intd 
the  church,  religion  began  to  decline,  which 
fhews,  that  fecular  views  were  inconfiftcnt  with 
its  true  defign  and  genius. 

If  it  was  fet  up  with  a  view  to  worldly  gran- 
deur, how  comes  it  every  where  to  inculcate  the 
contempt  of  riches,  honours,  and  pleafures^ 
and  the  piirfuit  of  things  fpiritual  and  heavenly  ? 
What  fteps  were  taken  by  Chriji,  or  his  followers, 
to  aggrandize  themfelves  ?  Was  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  praflice  fuitable  to  their  doftrine  ? 
Is  not  the  whole  of  their  charafter  a  perfeft 
pattern  of  felf-denial  and  abftinence  ?  Who  has 
ever  convided  them  of  any  one  inftance  of 
worldly  craft  or  defign  ?  It  is  certain  from  all 
accounts,  facred  and  profane,  that  at  the  time  of 
Chriji'*s  appearance  in  the  world,  there  was  a 
general  expectation  cf  the  Me[fiab\  and  that  the 
idea  formed  by  the  grofs  apprehenfions  of  the 
people,  of  the  chirafler  he  was  to  appear  in,  was 
that  of  a  greu  prince.  What  could  therefore 
be  more  natural  for  ^n  impoftor,  than  to  take  the 
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advantage  of  this  prejudice,  fo  favourable  to  a 
worldly  fcheme  ?  Inftead  of  which  we  find  him, 
(and  his  apoftles  after  they  came  once  to  under- 
ftand  the  fcheme  he  was  upon)  fetting  up  on  a 
quite  different  footing,  the  mod  unpopular  plan, 
that  could  have  been  thought  of ;  difclaiming  all 
worldly  views,  and  declaring  that  their  profefEon 
led  diredly  to  poverty  and  fuffering.  It  is 
indeed  evident,  that  confidering  the  univerfal 
prejudice  of  the  Jews  with  refpeft  to  the  charac- 
ter in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  to 
appear,  it  muft  have  been  impoflible  for  a  perfon 
of  that  nation  to  frame  an  idea  of  a  fuSerino* 
Meffiahj  but  by  infpiration,  or  from  underftand- 
ing  the  antient  predidlions  concerning  him  in  a 
inanner  quite  different  from  what  was  ufual 
among  them. 

Farther,  what  probability  is  there,  that  he  who 
had  fagacity  enough  to  contrive  a  fcheme,  which 
did  in  effeft  prevail  againft  all  oppofition,  (hould 
yet  be  fo  imprudent,  as  to  hazard  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  his  whole  defign  by  overloading  it  with 
fo  many  incumbrances?  Why  fhould  he  pretend 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  if  it  had  not  been  true  ? 
How,  indeed,  could  a  mere  human  brain  invent 
fuch  a  thought  ?  How  work  out  of  itfclf  the 
imaginations  of  his  having  enjoyed  pre-exiftent 
glory  with  God,  of  his  coming  into  the  world  to 
give  his  life  for  the  life  of  the  world ;  and  of  his 
being  the  appointed  futurq.  Judge  of  the  human 
race?    There  is  fomcthing  in  this,  which  lies 

wholly 
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I 

wholly  out  of  tke  way  of  mere  bum^^nity.  And 
accordingly  tbqfe  who  beard  him,  at  leaft  the 
uoprejudiced,  owned,  that  **  he  fpoke  as  never 
"  man  fpoke."  But  farther;  Why  Ihould  he 
fqrwarn  his  followers  of  the  difeoqraging  confe- 
quences  of  their  adherence  to  his  religion^  if  he 
had  been  capable  of  deceiving  i  Why  ihould  he 
difappoiqt  the  inclinations  and  prejudices  of  the 
people,  who  wanted  a  worldly  Meffiab,  if  he 
bimielf  aimed  at  worldly  grandeur  ?  Why  (houkl 
he  prevent  many  from  following  him,  who  were 
difpofed  to  do  it,  by  undeceiving  them,  and 
informing  them  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world  ?  Why  fhould  he  exert  a  fupernatural 
power  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  among  them^ 
when  they  were  going  to  raife  him  to  regal 
authority ;  if  fecular  power  was  what  he  afpired 
after  ? 

And,  fuppofmg  Chriftianity  an  invention  of 
later  date,  why  fhould  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
be  reprelented  in  the  fuppofed  fiftitious  hiftoryj 
as  fuffering  a  (hameful  death  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  more  likely  to  take  with  mankind, 
for  the  inventors  of  the  fcheme  to  have  repre- 
fcnted  the  author  of  the  religion  they  wanted  to 
perfuade  mankind  to  the  belief  of,  as  a  viftori* 
ous  prince,  who  had  got  the  better  of  all  oppofi- 
tion,  than  as  "one  who  appeared  on  earth  in  the 
moft  lowly  ftation;  defpifed  and  abufed,  while  he 
lived,  and  at  laft  put  to  an  infamous  death  between 
two  thieves. 

Let 
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Litt  it  now  be  confidered  (if  indeed  it  be 

worth  white  to  confider  what  is  fo  grofsly  abfurd) 

what  poflSbility  thtre  is  of  Cbrift's  having  been  an 

cnthufiaft,   or  phrenetic.      In  order  to  judge 

properly  of  this,  let  it  be  computed,  what  degrefe 

of  cnthufiafm  was  neceflary  to  bring  a  perfon 

to  pcrfaade  himfelf,  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 

the  world,  the  Meffiab,  the  Anointed  of  God,  the 

Son  of  God,  who  had  exifted  before  the  creation 

of  this  world,   and  was  again  to  afcend  to  his 

former  glory  with  God,  after  finilhing  the  great 

work,  for  which  he  came  into  the  world ;  what 

degree  of  enthufiafm  or  madnefs  muft  that  man 

have  been  Vorked  up  to,  who  could  believe  all 

this  of  himfelf,  while  he  was  really  no  more  than 

another  mortal  ?  How  miferable  muft  his  phrenFy 

have  been  ?  How  confounded  and  broke  all  his 

faculties  ? 

Next,  let  it  be  attended  to,  what  fuitablenefs 
there  is  between  fuch  a  degree  of  diftra£tion  as 
this,  and  the  whole  character  and  condudt  of  the 
author  of  our  religion.  What  fingle  inftance 
does  he  give  of  even  common  frailty,  or  of  fuch 
imprudence  as  is  obferved  at  times  in  the  conduft 
of  the  wifeft  men ;  in  the  condu6t  even  of  in- 
fpired  men  ?  While  prophets,  and  apoftles  are  in 
Scripture  reprefented  as  falling  into  the  common 
weaknefTes  of  human  nature  (an  argument  of  the 
truth  of  facred  hiftory)  his  behaviour  ftands 
wholly  clear  of  every  inftance  of  infirmity  or 
frailty.     Where  are  the  ragings  and  bellowings 

of 
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of  enthufiafm  ?  What  figns  did  he  give  of  a 
diftemper^d,  or  over-heated  imagination  ?  Is 
pot  his  whole  condud):  a  perfefb  pattern  of  calm- 
pefs,  prudence,  and  caution  ?  Does  he  not  baffle 
the  malicious  and  infnaring  queftions  of  his  crafty 
enemies  by  a  wifdom,  which  puts  them  all  to 
filence  ?  Are  not  his  anfwers  fo  guarded  as  to 
defeat  their  ftudied  queftions  ?  Arc  the  artful, 
the  malicious,  and  the  learned,  more  than  child- 
ren, or  fools  before  him  ?  Is  this  the  charafterof 
an  enthufiafl:  ?  Does  madnefs  thus  weigh  its  an- 
fwers? Has  the  brain-fick  vifionary  any  fuch 
guard  over  himfelf,  as  to  avoid  the  fnare  that  is 
laid  for  him  ?  Not  only  to  avoid  the  fnare 
himfelf,  but  likewife  to  put  to  confufion  and 
filence  his  adverfaries  ? 

Let  it  alfo  be  confidered,  whether  it  is  pofliblc 
that  fuch  a  fyftem  of  dodlrincs  and  laws  fhould 
be  the  produdlion  of  an  enthufiaftic  or  diftcm- 
pered  brain.  A  fyftem,  which  has  afforded  the  . 
wifcft  of  our  fpecies  matter  for  ftudy,  examina- 
tion, and  admiration,  ever  fince  it  has  been 
publiflied  to  the  world,  A  fett  of  dodtrines 
more  fublime  than  all  that  ever  were  taught 
mankind  before.  Difcoveries,  which  neither 
facred,  nor  profane  antiquity  had  before  exhibited 
to  mankind.  Solutions  of  the  very  difficulties, 
which  had  put  the  wifdcm  of  the  antients  to  a 
ftand,  Doftrines  beyond  the  natural  reach  of 
human  reafon,  and  yet,  when  difcovered,  com- 
mending themfelves  to  reafon,  and  bearing  the 

internal 
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ioternal  marks  of  their  Divine  ariginal.  Pre- 
fcepts,  whofe  purity  puts  the  antient  legiflators 
jto  fh^mp.  Laws  tending  to  improve  human 
nature  to  its  qtmoft  perfcftion.  A  rule  of  life 
fupcrior  to  all  others,  in  its  being  abfolutely 
perfcft  and  complete,  wanting  nothing  proper 
for  the  regulation  of  every  paflion  and  appetite, 
for  diredipg  to  the  complete  performance  of 
every  focial  and  relative  duty,  and  fixing  the 
only  acceptable  way  of  worfhipping  the  One 
Supreme.  A  fcheme,  of  which  it  is  with  reafon 
faid  in  Scripture,  that  the  angels  defire  to  look 
ipto  it.  Are  thefe  the  produftiops  of  a  vifiq- 
pary ;  thefe  the  reveries  of  a  hot-brain*d  en- 
thufiaft  ?  It  is  plain,  that  his  enemies  neither 
thought  him  fuch,  nor  thought  it  poflible  to 
perfuade  the  generality  of  the  people,  who  con- 
yerfed  with  him,  to  think  fo  of  him.  For,  if 
jthey  could  have  made^  him  pafs  for  an  enthu- 
/iaftic  or  phrenetic  perfon,  they  certainly  would 
liave  chofe  that,  as  the  eafieft  way  of  ridding 
themfelves  of  him,  and  putting  a  flop  to  his 
fcheme. 

If  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  religion  of  Jefus 
is  by  no  means  a  fraud  of  any  kind,  it  will 
unqueftionably  follow,  that  it  is  not  a  fious  frauds 
But,  that  Chriftianity  is  no  fraud  of  any  kind  is 
plain  not  only  from  the  excellency  of  its  doftrines 
and  precepts,  the  charafter  of  its  author,  and 
firft  propagators,  and  its  exprefe  prohibition  of 
every  appearance  of  deceit  on  whatever  pretence ^ 

but 
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but  from  the  concurrence  and  coincidence  of 
innumerable  collateral  evidences,  which  by  their 
very  nature  were  not  within  the  reach  of  human 
contrivance.  The  whole  body  of  revelation  is  to 
be  confidercd  as  one  uniform  fcheme,  reaching 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  in 
which  the  falvation  of  mankind  by  the  Meffiab  is 
the  principal  part,  or  point  of  view,  to  which  aH 
the  others  lead,  and  with  which  they  are  con- 
nedled,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  whole  muft 
ftand,  or  fall  together.  So  that,  if  the  Chriftian 
religion  be  a  delufion,  it  is  evidently  too  great 
and  extenfive  to  be  a  delufion  of  human  in* 
vention.  That  it  is  no  contrivance  of  evil  fpirits» 
is  plain  from  its  direft  tendency  to  promoite 
virtue  and  goodnefs,  and  to  banifli  aU  kinds  tS 
impiety  and  vice  out  of  the  world.  It  muft 
therefore  be  a  fcheme  of  fomc  being,  or  beings, 
fuperior  to  humanity.  Which  is  owning  it  to  be 
a  Divine  appointment :  For  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  a  fraud  contrived  by  any  good  being 
of  the  angelic  rank. 

That  it  (hould  be  prophefied  at  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  recorded  by  MofeSy  a  thoufand 
years  before  the  appearance  of  Cbriftj  "  that 
*'  the  feed  of  the  woman  fhould  bruife  the 
•*  ferpent's  head,*'  and  that  Cbriji  fliould  be  the 
feed  of  a  woman,  miraculoufly  conceived 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  male;  could 
this  have  come  about  by  human  contrivance? 
When  it  is  repeatedty  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
6  that 
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ihat  Cbrift  (hould  come  of  the  poftcrity 
of  Abrabami  of  Ifaac^  of  Jacoby  of  Davids 
that  he  fhould  be  born  at  Bethlehem  \  that 
he  fhould  appear  about  the  time  of  the  *^  de- 
parture of  the  fccptre  from  Judab\^  that  he 
fhould  be  "  cut  off,   but  not  for  himfelfs   be 

pierced,  be  put  to  death  with  the  wicked,  and 
.  buried  by  the  rich ;  that  he  fhould  be  fold  for 
"  thirty  pieces  of  filver  ;**  and  all  the  cirCum- 
flances  of  his  death  particularly  pointed  out; 
that  all  thefe  and  many  other  predidions,  ful- 
filled in  Cbrifti  and  anfwering  to  none  elfe  but 
him,  fhould  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  preferved 
by  the  jews^  the  violent  oppofers  of  Chrijl  and 
his  religion  5  let  the  inventors  of  Chriflianity 
(fuppofing  it  an  invention)  have  been  ever  foi 
cunningj  they  never  could  have  modelled  the 
whole  fcheme  from  the  very  beginning,  fb  as  ic 
fliould  anfwer  their  purpofe ;  they  could  never 
have  brought  things  about  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  make  them  fuit  in  fuch  a  number  of  piarticii- 
lars,  as  will  appear  by  running  ovti  the  various 
tvidences  for  our  religion. 

And  it  is  notorious,  that  not  only  the  \veal^ 
lUid  illiterate,  but  fume  of  the  wife  and  learned^ 
embraced  Chriflianity  at  the  time,  when  it  might 
with  eafe  arid  certainty  have  been  difcovered  to  bt 
animpdflure,  if  it  really  Was  fo:  That  thofe  whd 
at  iirfl  were  prejudiced  agairift  it,  were  afterward! 
converted  to  the  belief  of  it :  That  numbers  of 
thofe,  who  certainly  knew,  whether  Je/us  drift 

Vol.  II.  H  h  was 
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was  really  rifen  from  the  dead  or  not,  gave  up 
their  lives  in  atteftation,  not  of  an  opinion,  but 
of  a  fimplc  faft,  concerning  the  truth  or  fal(hood 
of  which  they  could  not  have  the  lead  doubt  : 
That  the  firft  propagators  of  Chriftianity  were 
not  to  be  put  to  filence  by  all  the  oppofition  they 
met  with  from  all  the  powers  of  the  world: 
That  though  they  expefted  nothing  but  perfc- 
cution,  imprifonment,  fcourging,  and  all  kinds 
of  abu(e,  in  every  place  they  went  to,  without  any 
one  earthly  comfort,  to  make  up  for  their  fufier- 
ings,  without  the  lead  Ihadow  of  any  temporal 
advantage;  they  went  on  flill  indefatigable  and 
unconquerable  in  publilhing  the  refurre&ion,of 
*^efus.     Is   it  conceivable,  that  human  nature 
mud  not  have  been  tired  out  with  going  on  day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  for  a  whole  lifcr 
time,  propagating  a  known  falfhood,  by  which 
they  were  to  get  nothing,  but   mifcry  in   this 
world,  and  damnation  hereafter? 

Deplorable  is  the  objeftion  ftarted  here  by 
the  oppofers  of  Chriftianity  ;  That  our  Saviour's 
difciples  did  not  fee  him  rife.  As  if  it  were  of 
any  confequence  to  the  certainty  of  his  being 
really  alive  again,  that  no  one  faw  him  come  out 
of  his  tomb.  That  he  was  certainly  dead,  is 
unqueftionable  ;  he  having  been  publicly  cruci- 
fied, and  ftabbed  in  the  fide  with  a  fpear,  as  he 
hung  on  the  crofs.  And  that  he  was  certainly 
alive  again,  was  as  unqueftionable  to  thoie  who 
converfed  with  him  for  fix  weeks  together,  after 

his 
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his  paffion,  as  if  they  had  been  witnefles  of  his 
riGng,  And  that  he  did  not  (hew  himfelf  to  the 
people  (who  deferved  no  fuch  favour)  but  only 
to  chofen  witnefles,  is  an  objeftion  as  wretched 
as  the  former  5  the  only  queftion  being,  Whether 
the  witnefles,  who  declare  that  Chriji  was  alive 
after  his  crucifixion,  are  credible;  or  not.  But  to 
proceed  5 

That  a  perfon  of  the  confpicuousand  extraor- 
dinary abilities  of  St.  Paul,  fhould  be  drawn  into 
fuch  a  courfe  of  extravagance  as  to  travel 
thoufands  of  miles,  propagating  every  where  an 
idle  fidlion  of  his  having  had  a  vifion  of  Cbrifi^ 
and  being  commiflloned  by  him  to  preach  his 
religion  over  the  world:  That  a  man  of  his 
learning  and  judgment  Ihould,  publicly,  declare 
to  the  world  his  full  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  .a 
dodlrine  decried  by  almoft  all  the  worldly-wifd 
of  thofe  times  :  That  he  ftiould  own  himfelf  to 
have  been  formerly  in  the  wrong  in  oppofing 
Chriftianity :  That  he  fliould  take  public  fliame 
to.himfelf  before  all  mankind^  and  commit  his 
recantation  to  writing,  to, (land  on  record  as 
long  as  the  world  lafted.  What  a  dgree  of 
madnefsi  or  fafcination,  muft  that  have  been, 
which  would  have  been  equal  ta  all  thefe 
efFe£i;s  r  But  what  fort  of  madnefs  or  fafcination 
fnuft  that  have  been,  which  could  come  to  fuch 
a  height,  and  not  have  wholly  incapacitated  the 
apoftle  for  every  thing  confident  with  common 
Unk  and  difcretion  ?  Yet  we  find  the  works  of 

H  h  2  this 
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this  illuflrious  propagator  of  Chriftianity,  cotl^ 
fidered  only  in  a  critical  light,  are,  to  fay  the  leaf!:, 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  greateft  geniufes,  and  beft 
reafoners,  of  antiquity  ;  and  himfelf  by  heathen 
iTvriters  cdebrated  as  a  perfon  of  fuperior  abilities. 
Arid  that  neither  our  Saviour  nor  his  apoftles 
were  in  their  own  times  taken  for  enthufiafts  or 
•phrenetics,  is  plain  from  the  treamtent  they  met 
with :  For  perfecution  was  never,  that  I  know 
of,  thought  a  proper  way  of  proceeding  againft 
fuch  unhappy  perfons,  as  had  loft  the  ufe  of  their 
reafon.  That  either  the  great  apoftle  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  other  propagators  of  Chriftianity, 
or  its  glorioos  Author  himfelf,  were  perfons  defi- 
cient in  the  ufe  of  their  faculties,  will  appear 
too  ludicrous  to  require  a  grave  anfwer,  if  it  be 
only  rcmerfibered,  that  it  is  the  very  charafterof 
madncfs  to  ftart  from  one  reverie  to  another, 
and  to  be  incapable  of  all  regularity  or  fteddinefs 
of  defign.  For  a  number  of  perfons  to  be 
poflcffed  with  the  fame  fpecies  of  madnefs  •,  that 
they  (hould  aft  in  concert,  and  carry  on  a  com- 
plicated and  ftupendous  fcheme  for  a  long  courfe 
of  years ;  that  they  fhould  do  what  all  the 
learned  and  wife  never  could  do  j  that  they 
Ihould  out-wit  the  whole  world  ;  or  rather,  that 
they  (hould  reform  and  improve  the  world  5  to 
alledgc  the  probability  of  all  this,  would  be  in- 
fulting  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

Nor  has  the  fuppofition,  of  the  apoftles  being 
wilful  impoftors,  any  more  hold  of  reafon  o^r 

probability. 
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probability,  than  that  of  their  being  enthufialh 
or  lunatics.  For  it  is  evident,  as  already  ob-' 
ferved,  that  the  religion  they  have  ellablUhed  in 
the  world,  is  no  fcheme  for  impofing  upon  man^ 
kind,  nor  at  all  calculated  to  deceive.  Chrifti*  . 
anity,  as  it  ftands  in  the  apoflolic  writings,  is 
manifeftly  a  fcheme  for  ,  opening  the  eyes  of 
mankind  ;  not  for  blinding  their  underftandings; 
for  improving,  not  confounding  human  reafon ; 
for  removing,  not  riveting  prejudice.  And  it  is 
given  with  all  that  unadorned  and  artlefs  fimpli- 
city,  which  diftinguiflies  truth  from  impofture. 
Nor  can  the  leaft  furmife  or  fufpiciqn  of  ^ny  in- 
dired  defign  be  faftened  qpon  them.  No  fchemQ 
for  aggrandizing  themfelves.  Their  ambitious 
views  vanifhed  at  the  death  of  their  Mafter, 
And  from  the  time  of  his  afcenfion,  we  fee  their 
ivhole  conduffc  and  behaviour  wholly  difengaged 
from,  and  fupcrior  to^  all  worldly  dcfigns.  We 
fee  them  diiclaiming  riches,  honours,  and  plea- 
furesj  and  teaching  their  followers  to  afpire  only 
zixer  future  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  and 
to  trample  nnder  their  feet  the  vain  amufements; 
of  the  prefent  fliort  and  perifhing  life.  The  ac- 
counts they  have  left  of  their  own  errors  and 
weakneiTes,  fuit  very  ill  with  a  fcheme  to  impofe 
on  mankind,  The  difpute,  which  we  know  arofe 
between  them,  muft  have  difcovered  the  plot,  if 
there  had  been  one.  For  it  is  evident,  that  they 
did  not  fpare  one  another,  and  that  they  have 
|ipt  at  all  fofcened  things^  in  the  a^coynt^i  they 

H  h  3  have 
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have  left  on  record  of  the  differences  which  arofe 
between  them.  Their  accufation  of  their  coun- 
trymen 5  and  their  defying,  in  the  moft  public 
manner,  their  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  lay  any 
thing  juftly  to  their  charge;  what  arc  the  ge- 
nuine marks  of  integrity  and  (implicity  of  in<« 
tention,  if  thefe  are  not  ? 

There  is  indeed  no  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity  more  irrefiftible  than  the  chara&er 
and  condu£t  of  its  firft  propagators,  and  cffpeci- 
ally  of  its  glorious  Author.  No  human  faga- 
city  could,  from  mere  invcyition,  have  put  toge- 
ther a  fiditious  account  of  the  behaviour  of  a 
perfon,  in  fo  many  ftrange  and  uncommon  par- 
ticulars, as  the  evangelifts  Have  told  us  of  our 
Saviour,  without  either  fwelling  up  the  imagi- 
nary charafter  into  that  of  the  hero  of  a  romance, 
or  drawing  it  defaced  with  faults  and  blemilhes. 
That  human  invention  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
any  fuch  tafk,  is  evident  from  the  fuccefs  of  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  greateft 
mafters  of  defcription  to  draw  perfedt  charaders, 
efpecially  where  any  thing  fupernatural  was  to 
have  a  place.  And  that  fuch  a  charadter,  as 
that  of  our  Saviour,  fhouid  be  drawn  fo  uni- 
form and  confiftent,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is 
fo  wholly  new  and  peculiar,  that  in  all  the  hiftories, 
and  all  the  epic  poems,  in. the  world,  there  is  no 
pattern,  from  whence  the  leaft  hint  could  be 
Jaken,  to  form  it  by  i  that  this'charafter,  in  which 
the  greatnefs  is  of  fo  extraordinary  and  ftupend- 

ous 
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ous  a  Jkind,  that  whatever  is 'great  in  thofe  of 
warriors,  or  heroes,  or  kings,  is  defpifed  and 
ncglefted  by  him,  and  infinitely  beneath  him ; 
that  fuch  a  charader  fhould  be  the  invention  of 
a  few  illiterate  men ;  and  that  it  fhould  by  them 
be  exhibited,  not  by  ftudied^encomiums,  but  by 
a  bare  unadorned  narration  of  fafts,  but  fuch  fads 
as  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  equalled  j  he  who  can 
believe  that  all  this  could  be  the  efFed:  of  mere 
human  invention,  without  fuperior  interpofition, 
muft  be  capable  of  believing  any  things.    So  that 
I  may  defy  all  the  oppofers  of  revelation  to  an- 
fwer  this  queftion.  How  we  came  to  have  fuch  a 
charader,  as  that  of  Cbrtfi^  drawn  as  it  is,  and 
drawn  by  fuch  authors,  if  it  was  not  taken  from 
a  real  original,  and  if  that  original  was  not  fome- 
thing  above  human  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to 
/  write  a  volume  upon  this  fubjcd,  without  tread- 
ir>g  much  in  the  footfteps  of  thofe  who  have  writ 
upon  the  life  of  Cbrtfi.  But  without  confidering 
at  prefent,  what  has,  or  has  not,  been  faid  by 
others,  I  fhall  only  defire  the  reader  to  perufe 
carefully  the  evangelical  hiftory  (with  what  helps 
may  be  neceflary)  j  attending,  as  he  goes  through 
the  account  of  the  words  and  adions  of  our  Sa- 
viour, to  the  difpofition,  genius,  or  fpirir,  which 
fhines  throughout  the  whole.  Let  him  confider 
the  tender  compaffion  and  love  for  a  race  of  per* 
verfe,  felf- deftroyed  creatures,  which  muft  have 
prompted  this  glorious  Being  to  condefcend  thus 

Hh4  low 
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low  to  ioftruft  and  fave  them  from  vice  and  its 
direful  confequences.    At  the  fame  time,  let  the 
wifdom  he  fhewed  in  doing  fo,  beeonfidered; 
^nce  nothing  conceivable  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance, or  more  worthy  of  a  Being  of  the  higheft 
dignity,  than  the  recovery  of  a  fpecies,  other  wift 
)oft  and  undone,  to  virtue  and  endlefs  happinefs. 
I^t  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  this  Divine 
inftruftor  be  attentively  confidered.    How  eafy 
had  it  been  for  him,  in  whom  were  hid  all  the 
treafures  of  wifdoni,  tor  have  given  fprth  his  in- 
ftru£tions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  over- 
powered  all  human  underftanding  ?  Hqw  hard  do 
we  fee  it  is  for  men  of  fuperior  learning  to  adapt 
their  lefibns  to  the  capacities  of  the  young  and 
Ignorant  ?  How  irkfbme  to  mod  men  the  employ- 
ment of  teaching  ?  How  few  teachers  are  there, 
who  cap  avoid  (hewing  fome  affeftation  of  their 
fuperiority  in  knowledge  ?  Who  could  have  ex-r 
pefted,  that  ever  he,  who  was  the  inftrument  of 
God  in  making  this  world,  whofe  Divine  pene- 
tration faw  by  intuition  through  all  the  depths  of 
fcience,  vfhich  a  New f on  could  only  collcdt  by 
laborious  enquiry,  by  accurate  calculation,  and 
diftant  analogy ;   that  one,  capable  of  inftrudt- 
ing  the  mod  enlightened  arch^angel,  (hould  con* 
fdefcend  tp  initiate  in  6r(l  principles,  a  multitude 
of  ignorant,  illiterate  mortals.    '^  Bleflfcd  are  the 
"  humble,  the  meek,  the  merciful.*'  Here  is  no 
affcftation  of  myftic  learning ;  no  pompous  of- 
tpntation  of  profounfi  fcience,  no  nice  diftindtior^ 

of 
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of  fpeculative  points.    And  yet,  when  all  is  duly 
confidered,  it  was  no  more  derogation  from  the 
dignity  of  a  Teacher  capable  of  inftruding  an- 
gels, to  condefcend  to  give  to  thole,  who  may 
hereafter  come  to  be  companions  of  angels,  the 
firfl:  principles  of  virtue,  which  is  the  only  true 
wifdom,  than  for  a  philofopher  to  teach  his  fon 
the  firft  rudiments  of  learning.  Then  how  wifely 
does  hjC  fuit  his  inftrudions  both  to  the  capaci- 
ties and  difpofitions  of  his  hearers  !  Parable  and 
allegory  have  ever  been  thought  the  mod  enter- 
taining manner  of  communicating  inftruflion. 
The  feverity  of  the  precept  is  loft  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  fable.  The  fenfible  image  reflefls 
a  light  upon  the  moral  thought ;  and  the  abftraA 
thought  gives  an  importance  to  the  fenfible  reprer 
fentation.    By  apt  fimilicude  therefore,  and  alle- 
gories drawn  from  the  furrounding  objeds,  did 
this  great  Teacher  recommend  to  his  hearers  the 
moft  folemn  truths  and  important  precepts.  The 
honefl:  and  teachable  mind  was  thus  ^lured  to 
icarch  after  divine  knowledge ;  while  the  proud 
and  obftinate  fcorned  the  trouble  of  enquiring 
into  the  eafy  meaning  of  the  figures  ufed  by  him. 
Thus  did  his  inftruftions  become  what  all  ad- 
drefles  to  free  and  reafoning  beings  ought,  a  part 
of  trial  and  difcipline.    So  that  they  who  were 
well  difpofed  might  receive  improvement  and  ad* 
vantage,  and  the  hard-hearted  might  hear  and 
not  underftatid. 

6  With 
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With  what  graceful  cafe,  and  yet  folemn  com- 
pofure,  docs  he  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  con- 
vcrfacion  of  all  forts  of  pcrfons  1  Among  the 
wife  and  learned,  how  does  he  fhine  in  commu- 
nicating clear  and  important  truth,  confuting 
their  artificial  fophifms,  and  filencing  their  mali- 
cious cavils !-  Among  the  illiterate,  how  does  he 
condefcend  to  the  meannefs  of  their  underftand- 
ings,  and  adapt  his  inftrudtions  to  their  appre- 
henfion,  and  ufual  train  of  thinking,  raifing  his 
reflexions  from  the  prefent  objcSs,  and  improv- 
ing upon  the^  moft  common  occafions  !  Even  wo- 
men and  children  arc  taken  notice  of  by  thisWifeft 
of  teachers.  And  with  reafon.  For  no  well  difpof- 
cd  human  mind  is  of  little  confequencc.  What- 
ever it  is  at  prefent,  it  is  in  the  way  to  be  here- 
after great  and  glorious.  The  charadler,  in  (bort, 
which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  aflumed,  feems 
to  have  been  equally  fublime  and  amiable. 

How  does  his  wifdom,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
charafter,  appear  in  his  difcouraging  all  idle  cu- 
riofity,  which  engages  the  mind  unprofitably, 
and  takes  off  its  attention  from  the  awful  bufi- 
nefs  for  which  we  were  fent  into  the  world ;  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  fails  not  to  anfwer  any  ufeful 
queftion  that  is  put  to  him ;  and  ever  turns  the 
attention  to  fomething  great,  and  worthy  of  a 
Divine  inftruftor  to  dwell  upon  ! 

How  different  his  manner  of  communicating 

inftruftion,  from  the  diftates  of  the  artful  impof- 

tgr  or  wild  enthufiaft !  Inflead  of  threatning  with 
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fire  and  fword  the  oppofcrs  of  Divine  truth,  he 
kindly  forewarns  them  of  the  natural  and  judicial 
eSe£ts  of  their  impious  obftinacy  and  malice.  In- 
ftead  of  thundering  out  fpiritual  anathemas  or 
excommunications  againft  thofe  who  would  not 
take  his  religion  on  truft  5  inftcad  of  depriving 
them  of  the  temporal  advantages,  to  which  every 
peaceable  fubjedt  has  an  unqueftionable  right ; 
inftead  of  employing  the  fecular  arm  to  decide 
in  matters  of  confcience,  where  civil  power  ha& 
no  right  to  interpofe ;  inftead  of  fetting  the  world 
in  a  flame  about  mere  fpeculative  opinions,  and 
doubtful  doftrines,  this  Divine  teacher  applie* 
himfelf  to  mankind,  as  one  who  underftood  man- 
kind. He  addreflfes  himfelf  to  their  reafon.  He 
calls  upon  then>  to  exert  their  underftanding. 
He  does  not  infift  upon  their  believing  him  on 
his  own  aflertion,  though  he  might  have  done  fo, 
on  a  much  bettef  pretence,  than  the  pureft  church, 
the  moft  numerous  council,  or  the  infallible 
biftibp  of  Rome  himfelf.  He  claims  no  implicit 
authority  over  their  faith;  but  appeals  to  the 
works,  which  they  faw  him  perform^  and  to  the 
prophecies  of  their  own  Scriptures,  which  they 
faw  fulfilled  in  him.  The  doftrines,  he  dwells 
upon,  and  labours  to  inculcate,  are  the  great  and 
important  points  of  morality,  the  duties  of  love 
to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man  ;  the  heavenly 
virtues  of  fincerity^  fcjf-denial,  contempt  of  a 
vain  world,  humility,  meeknefs,  and  the  other 
excellent  graces,  which  make  the  only  true  or- 
nament 
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namentof  the  human  mind,  which  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  qualify  it  for  the  fociety  of  all  well^ 
difpoied  beings  in  the  univerfe.  Is  not  this  the 
very  doftrine,  are  not  thefe  the  very  precepts, 
which  one  would  expefl:  the  meflenger  of  God  to 
ipankind  to  teach  and  inculcate?  The  perverfe, 
or  vicious  oppofer  of  religion  may  cavil  as  long 
as  he  will ;  but  I  think  myfelf  fafe  in  venturing 
the  caufe  I  defend  upon  the  fenfe  of  every  well- 
difpofed  mind ;  to  which  I  dare  appeal.  Whether 
it  docs  n^t  feel  the  Divine  authority  of  this  hea- 
venly Tea'cher,  in  the  excellence  of  his  doftrines 
^d  precepts  ?  Bqt  to  proceed ; 

How  patiently  does  he  bear  with  the  mean 
4nd  groveling  ideas  his  difciples  had  at  firft  of 
the  character  in  which  the  Mejfiab  ought  to  ap« 
pear !  How  kindly  does  he  overlook  their  weak- 
nefs,  in  fixing  all  their  defires  on  worldly  gran- 
deur !  What  pity  dpes  he  Ihew  for  the  unhappy 
vninftru<aed  part  of  the  people,  the  publicans 
and  finncrs!  How  does  he  (hew  himfelf  rea- 
dy to  pardon,  though  by  no  means  to  juftify, 
the  offences,  which  proceed  from  the  unthinking 
indulgence  of  paffion  and  appetite,  while  he 
denounces  woes  upon  the  hardened  and'  hypocri- 
tical finner !  Wonderful !  that  he,  who  himfelf 
knew  no  fault,  (hould  thus  bear  with  the  faults 
of  wretched  mortals ;  while  they,  though  all 
guilty  before  God,  find  it  fp  hard  to  bear  with 
^ne  another. 
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With  what  open  generofity  does  he  beftow  the 
higheft  encomium  that  can  be  deferved  by  mor- 
tal man,  on  one  who  had  juft  before  created  him 
and  his  pretenfions  in  a  very  (lighting  manner.  I 
mean  HatbanaeU  who,  upon  Philips s  informing 
him,  that  the  miracles  performed  by  Jefus  of 
Nararetby  gave  ground  to  conclude,  that  he  was 
the  CbriSf^  of  whofe  appearance  there  was  then  a 
general  expcftation.    *'  What,**  fays  that  weak 
and  narrow-minded  man,  '^  do  you  expe£):  the 
•*  MeJjUab  to  come  from  fo  contemptible  a  place 
**  as  Nazareth?'*  Yet  when,  at  the  defire  of  Pfo'. 
lip^  he  is  prevailed  upon  to  go  and  fee  him ;  as 
foon  as  he  appears,  with  what  unreferved  open* 
nefs  does  He,  who  knew  all  that  was  in  man, 
overlook  his  prejudice,  and  celebrate  him  as  a 
pattern  of  truth  and  fincerity  of  heart !  How  . 
different  from   this  is  the  conduft  of  peevifh 
mortals !  Does  one  hear  the  leaft  furmife  of  a  re- 
fleftton  fuppofed  to  have  been  caft  upon  him  by 
another  ?  How  hard  does  he  find  it  to  forgive 
the  mortal  injury ;  how  few  can  ever  bring  them- 
felves  heartily  to  love  thofe  who  have  taken  the 
fmallcft  liberty  of  this  kind ! 

•Excepting  two  of  CbriJVs  miracles,  one  of 
which  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  at  prefent,  its 
cffe£t  being  of  no  materia]  confequence  at  all, 
but  as  an  emblem  of  the  future  deftruftion  of 
the  Jews^  and  the  other  was  a  juft  punifhment 
on  the  fvifFerersi  the  dirc6t  tendency  of  all  of 
them  was  kind  and  beneficial,  and  fuitable  to  the 
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charadcr  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  came 
to  deliver  mankind  from  vice  and  mifery.  What 
blefling$  might  not  be  expeded  from  one,  whole 
appearance  in  the  world  was  flgnalized  noc  by 
vain  triumphs,  and  honorary  gifts ;  but  who  ex- 
pre(fed  his  goodnefs  to  mankind  in  giving  food 
to  the  hungry,  fight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the 
difeaied,  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  the  diftra^ed  and 
poflefled,  pardon  to  the  wounded  confcience, 
heavenly  knowledge  to  the  unenlightened  mind, 
and  the  profpefl:  of  endlefs  happinefs  to  the 
anxious  and  doubtful  ? 

When  his  perverfe  enemies,  with  a  degree  of 
impiety  neVer  equalled  before  or  fince,  accufed 
the  beft  of  charadters  of  the  worft  of  crimes ; 
alledging  that  he,  who  came  to  dellroy  the 
kingdom  of  Satant  was  guilty  of  a  collulion 
with  Satan ;  thus  effedtually  defeating  the  higheft 
and  moft  powerful  means  of  convidion  and  re« 
formation,  that  could  be  offered  to  free  and  rati- 
onal  agents  ;  how  does  he  receive  their  impious 
accufation  ?  Not  with  a  deadly  ftroke  from  that 
hand,  which  could  wield  all  the  thunder  of 
heaven ;  but  with  a  calm  remonfbrance  on  the 
ab.furdity  of  their  accufation,  the  greatnefs  of 
their  crime,  and  the  fearful  vengeance  they  were 
drawing  upon  themfelves. 

What  fuperior  fagacity  does  he  fliew  in  defeat- 
ing the  artful  and  enfnaring  queftions  put  to 
him  by  the  crafty  and  the  learned !  How  doe» 
he  anfwer  not  only  to  niens  words  j  but  to  their 

thoughts^ 
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thoughts,  and  defigns!  Let  the  converfation 
between  him  and  Nicodemus  be  an  example 
among  many.  Of  which  the  following  fhort 
account  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  obfervation, 
which  is  highly  neceflary  to  be  attended  to,  in 
order  to  enter  into  the  beauty  and  propriety  of 
many  of  our  Saviour's  difcourfes  and  anfwers. 

This  teacher  and  ruler  of  the  Jews  having 
fecretly  fome  opinion  of  our  Saviour  as  a  pro- 
phet, and  defiring  to  have  fome  particular  con- 
verfation  with  him,  goes  to  him  in  the  night,  to 
avoid  giving  umbrage  to  his  fellow-doftors ; 
being  unwilling  to  be  fufpefted  of  any  inclina- 
nation  to  diffent  from  the  eftablifhed  and  fafhi- 
enable  opinions.  He  begins  with  acknowledg- 
ing the  reality  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  miracu- 
lous works  performed  by  him.  To  which  com- 
pliment our  Saviour  returns  an  anfwer,  which 
fcems  very  abrupt;  but  is  cxaftly  fuited  to  the 
charafter  and  defijgn  of  Nicodemus.  The  fenfc 
of  it  is  as  follows. 

**  I  underftand  what  you  mean  by  coming  to 
me  thus  privately.  But  that  you  may  at  once 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  doftrine,  which  I  teach, 
to  fee  how  unfuitable  it  is  to  all  manner  of 
worldly  views,  and  may  not  be  deceived  into 
an  opinion  of  your  being  of  a  charadter  and 
temper  fit  to  be  a  difciple  of  mine;  I  tell  you 
at  once.  That,  as  the  bulk  of  mankind  are, 
it  is  peceflTary  for  one  who  would  enter  upon 
[  the  profeillon  of  the  pure  and  Ipiritual  reli- 

«  giori. 
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*^  gioriy  which  I  am' come  into  the  world  to  tticH 
**  mankind,  to  be  as  much  changed  in  his  dtf- 
^'  pofition  and  prafiicci,  as  if  he  was  to  be  new- 

«*  born.'* 

Nicodemus^  not  fexpefting  our  SaViour  to  anfwer 
to  his  thoughts^  puts  a  very  abfurd  conftrudlion 
upon  his  words.  Our  Saviour  condefcends  to 
explain  the  metaphor  he  had  ufed,  and  to  inform 
NicodemuSj  that  he  meant  it  in  a  fpiritual  and 
emblematica],  not  a  literal  fenfe.  He  then  goes 
on  to  the  following  purpofe  : 

"  If  you  mean  to  enter  Upon  the  fpiritual 
^*  religion,  which  I  teach,  you  mud  not  be  fur- 
*^  prifed,  that  I  lay  the  foundation  of  my  doc- 
^*  trine,  not  in  a  fett  of  new  ceremonies  and 
*'  outward  obfervances,  but  in  a  total  change 
**  of  heart  and  life.  For  you  muft  rcfolve  upon 
giving  up  your  prefcnt  fecular  fchemes,  and 
becoming  indifferent  to  all  worldly  purfuits, 
when  they  come  in  competition  with  real 
^^  internal  goodnefs." 

He  afterwards  gives  Nicodemus  fome  account 
of  his  miffion,  and  defign  in  coming  into  the 
world ;  and  concludes  with  condemning  the 
obftinacy  and  carnality  of  the  people,  and  of 
Nicodemus  himfelf  among  the  reft,  and  (hews, 
that  his  and  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  their 
errors,  and  attachment  to  their  vices,  were  the 
caufe  of  their  oppofition  to  his  pure  and  fpiritual 
dodrine*  Nicodemus  being  only  a  link  more 
inquifitive,  and  having  a  liule  more  candor  in  his 

difpoIitioD, 
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difpofition,  than  the  reft  of  the  Jewijh  doctors  j 
but  not  enough  to  carry  him  through  all  difficul- 
ties and  trials,  is  treated  thus  plainly  and  roughly 
by  him,  who  exadly  knew  what  was  in  every 
man,  and  not  finding  the  religion  of  'Jefus  to  his 
mind,  leaves  him,  and  returns  to  his  former  pro- 
feffion,  without  having  any  good  effedl  wrought 
upon  him  by  the  converfation,  that  we  know  of, 
except,  that  he  feems,  by  one  inftance  in  the 
fequel  of  the  hiftory,  to  be  more  inclinable  to 
favour  him  than  the  reft  of  his  fraternity.  A 
charafter,  this  of  Nicodemus^  fatally  common 
among  Chriftians.  To  be  in  the  way  toward 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yet,  through  a  defcft 
of  ibme  one  neccffary  virtue,  or  a  fatal  attach- 
ment to  fome  one  favourite  vice,  to  come  Ihort 
of  it  at  laft. 

To  return.  How  ready  is  he  to  find  an  excufc 
for  the  unpardonable  ftupidity  of  his  difciples, 
in  fufFering  themfelves,  the  laft  time  they  were 
to  enjoy  his  company  before  his  death,  to  be 
overcome  with  flecp,  while  they  faw  the  anguifh 
their  Mafter  was  in,  which,  in  a  Being  of  his 
power  and  intrepidity,  might  juftly  have  alarmed 
them  with  the  expedlation  of  fomewhat  to  the 
higheft  degree  terrible  and  fhocking!  And  good 
reafon  there  is  to  conclude,  that  the  approach  of 
death  was  not  all  that  produced  in  him  thofe 
dreadful  emotions  of  horror  and  amazement. 
Poes  he  not  fuffer  the  traitor  himfelf  to  folio  ^v 
him  for  feveral  years,  to  partake  of  his  counfels. 
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to  hear  his  Divine  doftrine  ?  Does  he  not  fore- 
warn him  of  the  wickednefs  he  had  in  his  heart, 
and  give  him  all  advantage  for  relenting  ?  Even 
when  he  advances  to  betray  his  Lord  with  a  trea- 
cherous embrace,  does  he  ftrike  him  dead  with 
a  word  ?  Though  they  all  make  their  efcape, 
and  leave  him  in  his  extremity,  does  he  punifh, 
or  even  reproach  them,  after  his  refurreftion,  for 
their  unfaithfulnefs  to  him,  for  whom  they  ought 
to  have  laid  down  their  lives,  who  came  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  them  ? 

Let  the  noble  and  heroic  behaviour  of  the 
prince  of  peace,  toward  his  wicked  and  impla- 
cable  enemies,  be  confidered.     How  does  he 
Ihew  himfelf  above  their  utmoft  malice  ?  Does 
he  not  go  on  dill  in  his  calm  dignity,  and  equal 
goodnefs,  in  fpite  of  their  utmoft  fury,  till  he  has 
finifhed  his  miniftry,  and  the  time  comes  for  him 
to  return  to  the  ftate  of  happinefs  and  glory  he 
had  left.     When  their  hour  and  the  power  of 
darknefs  prevails,  with  what  mecknefs  does  he 
givfe  himfelf  up  into  their  cruel  hands  ?  When 
they  come  to  apprehend  him,  land,  ftruck  with 
the  majcfty  which  furroundcd  him,  fly  back  and 
fall  before  him  to  the  ground,  he  exerts  no  vin- 
diftive  power  againft  them,  though  he  could 
with  a  word  have  ftruck  them  fo  as  they  ftiould 
have  rifen  no  more,  and  could  have  called  legi- 
ons of  angels,  who  would  have  thought  it  their 
honour  to  have  been  commanded  to  interpofe 
for  his  deliverance.     But  though  he  wrought  a 
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miracle  to  avoid  regal  power,  he  works  none  to 
efcape  an  infamous  death. 

Behold  the  innocent  arraigned  before  the  guilty. 
The  moft  amiable  of  cRaradters  treated  worfe 
than  the  moft  odious  deferves  at  any  human 
hands.    The  future  Judge  of  mankind  brought 
before  a  human  tribunal.    He  who  did  no  fin, 
and  in  whofc  mouth  was  found  no  guile,  fen- 
tenced  to  die,  and  a  robber  and  murderer  par^  - 
doned.     They,  for  whom  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  came  from  heaven  to  give  his  precious  life, 
long  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  very  blood, 
which  was  to  be  flied  for  them.     O  the  diabo- 
lical fury  of  hypocrify  detefted !  Crucify  him;- 
crucify  him  ;  cry  the   bloody  priefts,   and  the 
blinded  people  echo  back  the  madning  voice. 
But  will  the  Lord  of  life  fufFer  himfelf  to  be 
fpoiled  of  life  by  a  fett  of  miferable  worms,  whom 
he  can  cruihto  nothing  in  a  moment?  No.    He 
lays  it  down  of  himfelf;  no  man  takes,  or  can 
take  it  from  him.     He  came  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  life  of  the  world.     And  Tf  daring 
mortals  will  be  fo  impious  as  to  ftretch   forth  * 
unhallowed   hands  againft  him,  the  decree  of 
heaven  will  neverthelefs  be  fullfilled,  and  they, 
who  will  heap  damnation  upon  themfelves,  (hall 
be  left  to  the  deftrudion  they  have  fought.     Yet 
hold  your  butchering  hands,  unthinking  wretches. 
Or  if  his  facred   blood  muft  ftream  to  wa(h  ^ 
finful  world  from  guilt ;  let  the  high  prieft  with  ' 
reverence  offer  him  on  the  altar,  the  true,  the 
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laft,  the  only  eflfeftual  facrifice  for  fin.     So  (hall 
you,  and  your  nation,  cfcape  the    deftruftion 
Mfbich  hangs  over  you.- — They  harden  their  rocky 
hearts  againft  all  fenfe  of  pity.     They  urge  their 
own  deftruftion.    Let  not  then  the  eye  of  day 
behold  fo  bl^ck  a  deed.     Let  heaven  hide  its 
face  from  fuch  a  fight.     They  pierce  thofe  hands 
whofe  falutary  touch  gave  health  and  flrength, 
and  thofe  feet  which  went  about  doing  ^od. 
They  ftretch  him  on  the  crofs.     They  flop  their 
ears  againft  the  groans  of  fufi^ering  innocence. 
But  the  inanimate  earth  feels,  and  (hakes  with 
horror  at  the  impiety  of  her  inhabitants.     The 
rocks  burft  in  pieces,  and  nature  is  in  agonies. 
The  flcep  of  death  is  broken  by  the  convulfion. 
The  graves  open  their  throats,  and  caft  up  the 
ghaftly  dead.     An  unfcen  hand  rends  the  veil  of 
the  temple,  and  expofes  the  holy  place,   into 
which  it  was  forbidden  to  enter.     His  agonies 
now  grow  ftronger.     His  pangs  redouble.    The 
choirs  of  angels  mourn  the  fufferings  of  their 
Prince.    Hell  is  moved,  and  the  daemons  enjoy 
a  fhort  triumph.     Darknefs  covers  the  face  of 
nature,  and  chaos  fcems  ready  to  fwallow   all. 
He  calls  on  his  God  and  Father,  the  witnefs  of 
his  innocence,  and  approver  of  his  obedience. 
He  prays  for  thofe  by  whofe  murdering  hands 
he  dies.    He  raifes  his  voice  aloud.    His  ftrength 
is  yet  entire.    But  having  finiflicd  the  work,  and 
the  prophecies  being  accomplifhed,  by  his  own 
original  power  over  his  own  life,  he  refigns  his 
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foul  into  the  hands  of  the  fupreme  Father  of 
all,  and,  bowing  his  head,  expires.  He  dies ; 
and  yet  his  murderers  live.  His  death  raifes 
a  guilty  world  to  life.  Tremendous  myftery ! 
Not  to  be  explained,  till  the  veil  of  time  be  rent 
afunder,  and  eternity  expofe  to  view  the  amazing 
fcene  of  Divine  government,  too  vaft  for  mortal 
comprehenfion.  Glory  to  God  inthehigheft! 
On  earth  peace,  and  good- will  toward  men ! 
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CONCLUSION. 

AT  laft  I  have,  in  great  weaknefs,  brought 
this  long  labour  to  a  period.  On  review- 
ing the  whole,  I  find  it  very  ncceflary  to  beg  the 
candid  reader's  indulgence  in  favour  of  many 
deficiencies;  though  Ihope  he  has  not  found  in 
the  work,  any  one  fentiment,  by  which  he  may 
have  run  the  hazard  of  his  being  deceived  or  mif- 
led  to  his  hurt.  Whoever  duly  confiders  the 
difadvantage,  a  writer  labours  under,  who  lives 
a  life  of  conftant  care  and  labour,  without  ever 
knowing  what  it  is  to  have  a  vacant  mind,  and 
whofe  hours  of  ftudy  are  only  thofe  few,  which 
remain  after  eight  or  ten  of  almoft  every  day  in 
the  week  indifpcnfably  engaged  in  the  laborious 
employment  of  teaching,  and  the  other  cares 
attending  the  charge  of  youth ;  whoever  con- 
fiders this,  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  at  all  a  judge 
of  the  difficulty  of  compoficion  5  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  inclinable  to  make  allowances  for  any  defici- 
encies, which  may  be  at  all  pardonable.  It  may 
indeed  be  anfwered  to  this,  That  a  perfon,  whofe 
way  of  life  (exclufive  of  other  difadvantages) 
neceflarily  deprives  him  of  that  leifure  and  va- 
cancy of  mind,  which  are  of  fuch  confequence  to 
a  writer,  had  better  quit  that  province  -to 
thofe,  whofe  ftations  allow  them  more  leifure 
and  freedom  from  care.  Perhaps  this  afle'rtion 
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may  be  in  fome  mcafure  juft.    And  yet  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  undertake  the  education  of  youth, 
do  not  in  general  icruple  to  beftow  fome  time 
in   labouring  for  the  public.      The  pious  and 
learned  Dr.  Doddridge^  lately  deceafed,  is  a  re- 
markable inftance  -,  who  fo  hufbanded  the  hours 
he  chiefly   borrowed  from  the  rcfrefhments  of 
nature,  as  to  be  able  to  publifh  fix  or  eight  times 
the  bulk  of  this  book.    For  my  own  part,  had 
my   circumftances  in  life    been   equal   to  the 
cxpence  of  printing  this  work,  which  never  had 
been  undertaken,  if  it  had  not  been  with  adircft 
view  to  the  advantage  of  the  youth  educated  by 
me,  who,  I  hope,  will  find  it  ufeful  as  an  intro- 
duction to  life,  to  ftudy,  and  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious knowledge ;  had  my  circumftances,  I  fay, 
been  equal  to  the  expence  of  printing  this  book, 
and  giving  it  them  gratis  \    I  fliould  not  have 
troubled  the  public  with  it ;    nor  do  I  intend 
ever  more  to  undertake  any  work  of  fuch  a  fize. 
And  now,  before  I  lay  afide  my  pen,  I  beg 
leave  earneftly  to  requeft  the  reader,  and  efpeci- 
ally,  above  all  others,  thofe  for  whofe  fake  this 
work  was  undertaken,  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
few  following  ferious   remonftrances.      If  the 
reader  has  pcrufed  the  whole  work,  without  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  or  improvement  from  it,  he 
may  profit  by  what  ftill  remains^   by  ferioufly 
examining  himfelf  in  the  following  manner. 

**  Haft  thou  confidered,  O  my  foul,  what  thou 
**  art,  and  for  what  created  ?   Doft  thou  babku- 
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^  ally  think  of  thyfelf  as  an  intelligence  capable 
**  of  immorulity,  and  brought  into  being  on 
**  purpofe  for  endlefs  and  inconceivable  hap* 
**  pinefs  ?    Does  the  thought  of  an   hereafter 
*•  engage   thy  fupreme  attention  ?    Is  eternity 
**  for  ever  in  thy  view  ?   Doft  thbu  faithfully 
labour,  wi(h,  and  pray,  for  the  neceflary  abili- 
ties  and  difpofitions   for  ading  up  to  the 
dignity  of  thy  nature,  and  the  end  of  thy 
••  creation  ?  Or  doft  thou  trifle  with  what  is  to 
•*  thee  of  infinite  importance  ?  Thou  wouldft  noc 
furely  fufFer  thyfelf  to  be  deceived  out  of  thy 
happincfs  ?   Thou  wouldft  not  put  out  the  eye 
of  thy  reafon,  and  rufh  headlong  upon  de- 
ftrufbion?    Try  thy  prudence  and  fincerity, 
•'  then,  by  comparing  the  diligence  thou  ufcft, 
•*  and  the  care  thou  beftoweft,  upon  the  things 
•*  thou  knowcft  thyfelf  to  be  fincerely  attached 
•^  to,  with   what   thou    think'ft    fufficient  for 
*•  fecuring  an  eternity  of  happinefs.     Doft  thou 
"  rife  early  and  fit  up  late,   to  get  a  wretched 
•'  pittance  of  the  perifhing  wealth  of  this  world? 
•'  And  doft  thou  wholly  forget,  that  thou  haft  an 
•*  eternity  to  provide  for  ?    Is  money   thy  firft 
•*  thought  in  the  morning,  and  thy  laft  at  night, 
**  and  the  fubjeft  of  every  hour  between  ?    And 
^<  canft  thou   find   no  vacant  moment  for    a 
•'  thought  about  thy  great  intereft  ?    Art  thou 
ever  ready,  and  upon  the  catch,  to  fcize  the 
empty  bubbles  of  life,  as  they  float  along  the 
**  ftrcam  of  time  ?  And  doft  thou  let  flip  the 
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"  only  opportunity  for  making  provifion  for 
*'  futurity ;  the  opportunity,  which,  if  it  once 
•*  cfcapes  thecj  thou  knowcft,  a  whole  eternity 
*'  will  never  more  bring  back  ?  Doft  thou  fufpeft 
"  every  perfon,  and  watch  over  every  circum- 
"  ftance,  that  may  any  way  aflfeft  thy  worldly 
*'  affairs  ?    And   doft   thou   take  up  with  any 
*'  fecurity,  or  with  abfolute  uncertainty,  to  found 
*'  thy  profpedt  of  future  happinefs  upon  ?  Thou 
•*  doft  not  count   it  prudence  to  fay  to  thyfelf, 
**  Riches  will  flow  in  of  themfclves  j  I  fhall  of 
"  courfe  rife  to  a  ftationof  honour.     And  doft 
**  thou  think  it  wife  to  fay,  God  is  merciful ;  he 
will  not  punifh  my  negledt  of  him,  or  my  re- 
bellion againft  him  ;    though  both  Scripture 
**  and  reafon  (hew  it  to  be  impoflible,  that  vice 
**  Ihould  in  the  end  be  happy  ?  Or  doft  thou 
*'  pretend  to  have  found  out  a  new  way  to  hap- 
"  pinefs  ?   Doft  thou  propofe  to  outwit  infinite 
"  Wifdom  ?     Thou  canft  not  furely   think  of 
**  being  happy,  without  being  virtuous  ?    Thou 
^<  canft  not  dream  of  a  rational  creature's  coming 
"  to  happinefs,    under   the  government  of  a 
"  Being  of   infinite  purity,    while   his    whole 
"  nature  is  depraved  and  polluted  by  vice  ?  Does 
"  any  wife  prince  pardon  a  rebellious  fubjedt, 
"  while  he  continues  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion  ? 
"  Doft  thou  expeft  that  the  infinitely  wife  Go- 
**  vernor  of  the  univerfe  fhould,  for  love  of  thee, 
*'  new- model  his  auguft  oeconomy,  reverfe  his 
<^  unchangeable  laws,  and  take  an  enemy  to  all 
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*'  good  into  his  bofom  ?  Doft  thou  even  imagine 
"  ic  poflible,  that  He,  whofe  nature  is  unchange- 
**  ably  good,  (hould  ever  change  fo,  as  to  be- 
**  come  the  friend  of  vice  ?  Haft  thou  any  con- 
"  ception  of  the  poffibility  of  happinefs*s  being 
«'  the  confequence  of  vice  ?  Canft  (hou  conceive, 
•*  that  heaven  would  be  heaven  to  a  being,  whofe 
*'  faculties  were  overturned,  whofe  moral  fenfe 
*'  was  perverted ;  to  whofe  mind  goodnefs  had 
*'  no  beauty  5  to  whofe  undcrftanding  truth  and 
•*  virtue  were  no  adequate  objefts  ;  who  could 
**  receive  no  joy  from  the  contemplation  of 
•'  moral  excellence  ?  who  would  prefer  a  fenfual 
**  gratification  to  the  beatific  vifion  of  God? 
*'  And  doft  thou  found  thy  hopes  of  future  hap- 
**  pinefs  upon  adiredl  impoflSbility?  Doft  thou 
*'  aflure  thyfelf  of  obtaining  what  it  is  clearly 
**  impoffible  thou  ever  fliouldft  obtain,  and  what 
"  if  thou  doft  not  obtain,  thou  art  utterly  un- 
•'  done?  But  thou  fayeft,  that  this  is  nor  thy 
*'  dreadful  cafe.  .  That  thou  proceedeft  upon  a 
*'  more  prudent  fcheme,  in  a  matter,  upon  which 
thy  all  depends. 

*'  Doft  thou,  then,  make  it  thy  fupreme  care 
to  perform  thy  whole  duty,  without  negledling 
*'  the  leaft  article  of  it,  however  difagreeable  to 
*«  thy  temper,  or  turn  of  mind  •,  and  to  avoid 
«*  every  vice,  every  temptation  to  every  vice, 
<*  everyappearance  of  every  vice,  however  grate- 
**  ful  to  thy  depraved  difpofition  ?  Doft  thou 
«  conftantly  watch  over  thyfelf;  doft  thou  fuf- 
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peft  every  other  perfon,  left  his  example,  or 
influence,  miflead  thee  ?  Doft  thou  often,  and 
regularly,  meditate  on  thy  ways,  and  exa» 
mine  thy  heart  and  thy  life  ?  Doft  thou  per- 
fcdlly  know  thy  own  weaknefs?  Haft  thou  all 
thy  infirmities  engraven  on  thy  remembrance? 
Are  thy  fins  ever  before  thee  ?  Doft  thou  dread 
vice  more  than  poverty,  pain^  or  death  ?  Doft 
thou  carefully  reftrain  every  paflion  and  appe- 
tite within  due  bounds  ?  Art  thou  afraid  of 
the  fatal  allurements  of  riches,  honours,  and 
pleafures  ?  Doft  thou  indulge  them  fparingly  ? 
Doft  thou  enjoy  the  gratifications  of  fenfc 
with  fear  and  trembling?' Art  thou  ever  fuf- 
picious  of  thy  frail  nature,  on  this  dangerous 
fide?  Doft:  thou  carefully  fteer  clear  of  the 
rocks,  on  which  multitudes  have  ftruck,  and 
made  fhipwreck  of  their  fouls  ?  Or  doft  thou, 
in  infolent  confidence  of  thy  own  fancied 
ftrength  of  mind,  dally  with  temptation,  and 
play  upon  the  brink  of  vice  and  deftruftion  ? 
Doft  thou  habitually  labour  to  make  fure  of 
keeping  within  bounds  ?  Doft  thou  often 
deny  thyfelf,  rather  than  run  the  fmalleft 
hazard  ot  offending  ?  Doft  thou  live  fuch  a 
life  of  temperance,  that  thou  couldft  at  any 
time  enjoy  the  fatisfaftion  of  a  peaceful  mind, 
and  a  good  confcience,  though  at  once  de- 
prived of  all  the  gaieties  and  amufements  of 
affluence  ?  Or  doft  thou  give  thyfelf  up  whol- 
ly to  eafe  and  indolence  5  to  luxury  and  intern- 
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^<  perance;    to  pleafure  and  folly?  Doft  thoo 
^'  take  thy  fwing,  without  reftraiht  or  meafurei 
**  of  every  lawlefs  enjoyment ;  as  if  the  prefent 
**  ftate  were  never  to  come  to  an  end ;  as  if  thou 
•*  hadft  been  created  only  for  pleafure  and  idle- 
••  nefe  5  as  if  thou  thought'ft  of  a  future  ftate, 
*•  not  of  fpiritual  exiftencc  j  of  perpetual  im- 
provement in  wifdom    and  goodnefs ;    and 
of  fublime  employment  and  adion ;  but  of  a 
*'  Mahomefan  paradife,  an  endlefs  fcene  of  luxury 
**  and  fcnfuality  ?  If  thou  art  in  good  earneft 
«*  rcfolved  to  conquer  thy  unruly  paflions,  to 
^*  reftrain  thy  fenfual  appetites,  and  to  regulate 
<^  the  motions  of  thy  mind  according  to  the  die- 
^'  tates  of  reafon  and  confcience^  and  the  more 
*«  fure  direftions  of  Divine  revelation,  thou  wilt 
"  ftudy  tbyfdf  more  than  all  the  fciences ;  thou 
^  wilt  often  retire  within  thyfclf ;  thou  wilt  be 
**  ever  finding  in  thy  own  mind  fomething  to 
•'  regulate  and  redrefs ;  thou  wilt  not  fly  from 
•*  thyfelf  5  thou  wilt  not  be  continually  racking 
*'  thy  invention  to  find  out  fomewhat  to  drown 
"  thought  and  reflexion ;  thou  wilt  beg  of  thy 
"  friends  to  hold  up  to  thee  the  mirror  of  faith- 
•*  ful  rcmonfl:rance ;    thou  wilt  not  court  the 
••  flavifli  flatterer  to  pour  through  thy  ears  the 
**  lufcious  poifon,  which  ftupifies  the  mind,  and 
V  renders   it  infenfible  of  its  own  faults,   and 
**  blind  to  its  own  follies.     Thou  wilt  labour  to 
"  work  into  the  very  eflence  of  thy  foul,  the 
^  virtues^  which  arc  indifpenfably  ncceflary  for 
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bringing  and  keeping  it  under  due  regulation. 
Confideration,  humility,  felf- knowledge,  felf- 
reverence!  Thefe  will  be  the  great  leflbns, 
which  it  will  employ  thy  life  to  learn.  And 
thou  wilt  wifti  for  the  life  of  a  patriarch  to 
*'  ftudy  them  fully,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
*'  praftice! 

"  Again,  doft  thou,  O  my  foul,  harbour  any 
•'  thought  of  malice,  envy,  or  revenge  againft 
*^  thy  fellow-creature  ?  Doft  thou  ftand  fo  little 
in  awe  of  Him  who  made  thy  fellow-creature 
and  thee,  who  will  at  laft  judge  both  him  and 
thee,  and  to  whom  alone  vengeance  belongs ; 
"  doft  thou  fear  him  fo  little,  as  to  think  of 
*'  breaking  loofe  upon  his  crpature  in  his  pre- 
**  fence  ?  Haft  thou  confidered,  that,  if  "^  thy 
**  Maker  do  not  (hew  mercy  upon  thee,  thou 
**  hadft  better  never  have  been  born  ?  And  doft 
*•  thou  hope  for  mercy  from  infinite  Purity,  who 
**  (thyfclf  an  offender)  canft  think  of  rcfufing 
**  mercy  to  thy  brother?  Doft  thou  imagine, 
**  that,  in  a  future  ftate  of  perfeft  benevolence, 
**  there  will  be  any  place  found  for  the  fordid 
*'  mind,  whofe  affeSions  are  (hrunk  and  contraft- 
•*  cd  to  the  narrow  circle  of  felf  and  family  ?  Doft 
*'  thou  think  there  will  be  any  happinefs  for  thee 
*'  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  harmony  and  love,  unlefs 
**  thou  work  into  thy  very  foul  the  god-like 
*' virtue  of  unbounded  benevolence?  Thou 
*'  canft  not  think  a  difpoOtion  to  cruelty,  to 
*'  deceit,  to  anger,  hatred,  or  revenge ;  thou  canft 

"  no: 
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*'  not  think  a  mind  given  to  low  craft,  to  narrow 
*'  ill-will,  or  to  fordid  felfiflincfs,  can  be  found 
•*  fit  for  a  ftate  of  happincfs  founded  on  univer- 
*'  fal  love  and  kindnefs.     Thou  canft  not  ima- 
*'  gine  that  He,  whofe  very  nature  is   love,  will 
*'  give  happinefs  to  one,  whofe  mind  is  deformed 
*'  with  angry  and  malevolent  paflions.     Thou 
**  canft  not  expeft,  that  He  will,  by  giving 
"  admittance  to  one  ill-difpofed  mind,  render 
"  the  happincfs  of  innumerable  glorified  beings 
•*  precarious.    Nor  canft  thou  even  conceive  the 
•*  poffibility  of  a  mind's  being  capable  of  hap- 
"  pincfs,  which  has  not  in  itfelf  fo  much  as  the 
•*  foundation,  or  fir  ft  principle,  on  which  hap- 
pinefs depends;  a  temper  qualified  for  enjoy- 
ing happinefs.      If  therefore  thou  haft  any 
thought    of   being  hereafter  a  member  of 
that  univerfal  bleffed  fociety  of  chofen  fpirits, 
of  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  of  fouls 
formed  to   love,  and  peace,   and  harmony  ; 
"  thou    wilt  fet    thyfelf  in   earneft   to  enrich 
"  thy  mind  with  the  heavenly  graces  of  meek- 
**  nefs,  patience,  forbearance,  and  benevolence ; 
*'  and  in  the  exercife  of  thefe  virtues  thou  wilt 
find  joys  inconceivable  to  the  fordid  fons  of 
earth ;  thou  wilt  endeavour  to  be  to  thy  fellow- 
creatures,  even  in  this  world,  a  guardian  angel, 
and  a  god. 

"  Doft  thou,  O  my  foul,  confider  thyfelf  as 
^'  the  creature  of  Omnipotence,  formed  to  fill  a 

"place. 
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*'  place,  and  contribute  thy  (hare  toward  carry- 
*'  ing  on  a  fcheme  for  the  happinefs  of  muki- 
*'  tudes  ?    Doft  thou  think,  there  is  no  duty 
*'  owing  by  thee  in  confequence  of  the  honour, 
*'  and  the  favour,  done  thee,  in  calling  thee  forth 
*'  from  thy  original  nothing,  and  giving  thee 
**  an  opportunity  to  aft  an  illuftrious  part,  and 
**  rife  in   the  creation  ?   Canft  thou   think  of 
♦*  thyfelf  as  capable  of  knowing,  fearing,  loving, 
^  and  adoring  the  Supreme  excellence,  and  yet 
*^  as  no  way  obliged   to  any  of  thefe  duties  ? 
*•  Does  not,*  on  the  contrary,  the  very  capacity 
*^  infer  the  neceflity  of  performing  them  ?  Canft 
*'  thou  .  go  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year 
*'  to  year,  without  ever  raifing  a  thought  to  thy 
♦'  Creator  ?  Haft  thou  no  ambition  to  ennoble 
**  thy  mind  with  the  contemplation  of  infinite 
*^  excellence  ?  Haft  thcu  no  defire  to  imitate  in 
*'  thy  low  fphere  the  All-perfeft  pattern  ?  Doft; 
*'  thou  think  ever  to  go  to  God,  if  thou  doft  not 
'*  love  God  ?  The  very  Heathen  will  tell  thee, 
**  fuch  a  hope  is  abfurd  1  Doft  thou  think,  thy 
*'  Creator  will  raife  thee  to  the  enjoyment  of 
*'  himfelf  againft   thy  own  inclination,  and  in 
^'  fpite  of  thy.  impiety  ?  Should  he  now  tranf- 
**  port   thee   to  the  third  heavens,   doft  thou 
"  imagine  thou    wouldft   find  any   enjoyment 
^'  there,  with  a  mind  funk  in  fordid  fenfuality, 
"  deformed   by    vicious  paffions,    and  wholly 
"  infenfible  of  the  fublime  enjoyments  of  a 
"  ftate    altogether    fpiritual.       As  ever  thou 
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**  wouldft  come  to  blifs  hereafter,  and  avoid 
utter  deftruiftion,  do  not  deceive  thyfelf  in  a 
matter  of  infinite  confequence,  and  wh^re  a 
*'  miftake  will  be  irrecoverable.  Thou  knowcft, 
*'  that  as  the  tree  falls,  fo  it  will  lie ;  that  as 
^*  death  leaves  thee,  fo  judgment  will  find  tbec; 
•*  that  there  will  be  no  miracle  wrought  in  thjr 
"  favour,  to  make  thee  fit  for  future  happincfs ; 
but  that  thou  wilt  of  courfe  be  diipofed  of 
according  to  what  thou  (halt  ht  fouud  fit  for ; 
that  thy  future  ftatc  will  be  what  thou  thyfelf 
"  haft  made  it.  That  therefore  to  think  of 
^'  pafllng  thy  life  in  vice  and  folly,  and  to  hope 
'<  to  be  wafted  to  future  happinefs  upon  the 
**  wings  of  a  few  lazy  and  ineffcftual  wiflics 
and  prayers  in  old  age,  or  on  a  death -bed,  is 
to  expeft  to  be  rewarded,  not  according  to 
thy  works,  but  to  thy  prefumptuous  hopes. 
"  Which  is  inconfiftent  both  with  reafon  and 
*'  Scripture.  It  is  to  think  to  attain  the  greateft 
''  of  all  prizes,  without  any  trouble.  Yet  thou 
*'  knoweft  that  even  the  trifles  of  this  world  are 
"  not  attained  by  wifhing;  but  by  induftry. 
"  It  is  to  imagine,  that  the  infinitely  wife  Go- 
"  vernor  of  the  world  will  be  put  ofi^in  a  man- 
*'  ner  which  no  earthly  fuperior  would  regard 
"  otherwife  than  as  the  higheft  infolencc.  Set 
"  thyfelf  therefore,  if  thou  haft  any  thought,  in 
*'  good  earneft  to  difengage  thy  attention  from 
*'  the  vifionary  delufions,  and  fordid  gratifica- 
•'  lions,  of  the  prefent  ftate  \  and  to  fix  thy 
6  "  affeilions 
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afFeftions  on  the  only  objeft  that  is  worthy 
*'  of  them,  or  will    prove  adequate    to   them. 
*'  Acquaint  thyfelf  with  his  perfedions.     Solace 
"  thyfelf  with  his  love.     Proftrate  every  power 
**  and  every  faculty  before  him,  in  humble  ado- 
**  ration,  and   ftif- annihilation.     Truft  to  him 
''  (in  well-doing)  for  the  fupply  of  every  want, 
*'  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  for  eternity,    Sa* 
"  crifice    every    favourit-e    pafijon,    and  every 
**  craving  appetite,  every  profpeft  in  life,  with 
•'  family,  and  friends,  and  life  itfeJf,  to  his  obe- 
^  dienc-e.  *  Never  think  thou  haft  done  enoughs 
*^  orcanft  dp  too  much,  to  gain  his  approbation. 
**  For  if  thou  doft  but  fecure  that,  it  will  be  of 
"  no  confequence  to  thee,  if  all  the  princes  and 
•*  potentates  on  earth  frown  upon  thee, 

"  Haft  thou  confidered^  O  my  foul,  the  ftu- 

**  pendous  fcene,  which  Revelation  opens  befl)re 

**  thee  ?  Haft  thou  attended  to  the  view  there 

*'  given  of  the  dignity  of  thy  nature  ?  It  is  to 

**  reftore  thee,  and  thy  unhappy  offending  fellow- 

''  creatures,  to  pardon,  to  virtue,  and  to  hap- 

"  pincfs,  that  Heaven  came  down  to  tabernacle 

**  with  men  y  that  the  Lord  of  angels  and  arch- 

**  angels  humbled  himfelf  to  die  by  the  hands, 

^*  which  himfelf,  by  the  power  of  the  Father, 

^'  created.      It  was  to  raife  thee,  and  fuch  as 

*'  thee^  mean  and  wretched  as  thou  art  at  pre- 

"  ient,  to  greatnefs  and  glory,  inconceivable  not 

*'  only  to  thyfelf,  but  to  the  briglit^ft  fcraph  in 

*'  heaven-,  it.  was  for  this,  that  he,  vvhom  the 

Vol.  U.  K  k.  *'  celeftial 
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*'  celcftial  hofts  obey,   humbled   himfelf  to  a 
*'  ftadon,  and  underwent  fufFcrings,  which  thou 
<^  wouldft  think  thy felf  (guilty  as  thou  art)  hardly 
•*  treated  in  being  expofed  to.    And  canft  thou, 
•'  O  my  foul,  allow  thy  felf  to  think  of  vice  as 
*'  flight,  or  venial,  which  to  prevent,  and  whofe 
**  fatal  efFefts  to  cure,  thou  knoweft  what  an 
apparatus  has  by  infinite  wifdombeen  thought 
neceflary  ?  Canft  thou  think  of  any  thing  as 
'*  dcfirablc,  bcfides*  virtue  j    which  alone  will, 
**  through  the  Divine  mercy,   fecure  univerfal 
•'  happinefs  ?  Canft  thou  think  of  any  thing  as 
•*  terrible,  but  vice,  which,  if  fuffered  to  prevail, 
•'  would  unhinge  the  creation  ?  Wilt  thou  not 
"  attend  to  the  only  leffon,  thou  art  placed  in 
•^  this  ftatc  of  difcipline  to  learn,-r— Obedience  ? 
Wilt  thou  (hut  thine  eyes,  and  ftop  thine  ears, 
again  ft  every  objcdt  around  thee  ?    For  every 
**  objeft  teaches  that  important  leflbn  ?    Wilt 
thou  pervert  thy  own  underftanding,  and  blind 
thy  own  confcience  ?    For  the  excellence  of 
virtue,  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  vice,  are 
written  upon  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  in 
**  charadcrs  indelible?  Wilt  thou,  to  crown  all, 
**  to  fcal  thy  own  deftrudion,  and  heap  on  thy- 
•*  felf  damnation,  wilt  thou  negled,  or  oppofe, 
"  the  immediate  call  of  Heaven  itfelf,  warning 
**  thee  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to 
work  out  with  fear  and  trembling  thy  own 
falvation  ?  Thou  canft  not  think  thyfelf  fure 
of  happinefs,  without  taking  the  leaft  thought 

^*  about 
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**  about  it  ?  Thou  canft  not  imagine  it  abfblute- 
**  ly  impoffible  that  thou  fhouldft  come  to  dc- 
**  ftruftion:    If  that  were  the  cafe,  to  what  pur* 
"  pofe  was   confcience    placed   in   the   human 
*•  breaft  ?  To  what  end  were  the  awful  warnings 
*'  of  ficknefs   and  pain,  of  judgements  from 
**  heaven  on  guilty  nations,  and  death,  the  bittef ' 
**  draught  to  be  drunk  by  every  individual  of 
*•  the  fpecies  ;    for  what  end  were  thofe  warn- 
ings fent ;  if  future  happinefs  were  the  una- 
voidable and  appointed  fate  of  all  mankind 
promifcuoufly  ;     the  vicious  as  well  as  the 
virtuous,  the  impious  as  well  as  the  devout  ? 
*^  As  to  revelation,  it  is  the  awful  voice  of  God 
•*  himfelf.    Hear  how  kind,  and  yet  how  folcmn, 
'^  its  remonftrances. 

*'  Hear,  O  Heavens ;  give  ear,  O  Earth  !  To 
**  thee,  O  Man,  I  call.  My  voice  is  to  the  Sons 
•*  of  men.  The  Judge  of  all  the  eartli  will  do 
right.  He  will  by  no  means  clear  the  (im- 
penitently)  wicked.  He  is  a  confuming  fire 
**  to  the  workers  of  iniquity.  He  is  of  purer 
**  eyes,  than  to  behold  iniquity,  or  look  upon 
"  evil.  The  wicked  (hall  not  ftand  in  his  fight.' 
**  All  that  forget  God  fliall  be  turned  into  hell. 
«*  The  foul,  that  fins,  it  Ihall  die.  Without 
"  holinefs  no  man  (hall  fee  the  Lord.  Foreve- 
"  ry  idle  word  men  (hall  be  brought  into  judge- 
•'  ment.  If  any  man  bridles  not  his  tongue,  that 
'*  man*s  religion  is  vain.  Let  every  one,  who 
•*'  names  the  name  of  Christy  depart  from  iniquity. 

K  k  2  "  Let 
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"  Let  him  cleanfc  himfelf  from  all  filthincfs  of 
**  flcfti  and  fpirit,  and  pcrfeA  holinefs  in  the  fear 
•*  of  God.     l^t  him  keep   himfelf  unfpotted 
'*  from  the  world ;    for  if  any  man  love  the 
^'  world,  and  the  things  of  the  world,  the  love  of 
^^  the  Father  is  not  in  him.      Let  him  avoid 
"  every  appearance  of  evil.     Let  him  lay  afide 
•*  every  weight,  and  the  fin  that  does  the  moft 
"  eafily  bcfet  him,  and  run  the  race  fet  before 
*'  him.     Let  him  pluck  out  right  eyes,  and  cut 
"  off  right  hands  ;    that  is,  root  out  vicious  in- 
^  clinations,  though  as  dear  to  him,  and  as  hard 
to  part  with.     Let  him  refolve  faithfully  to 
pradifc   whatfoever  things  are  true,  honefl-, 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.     Let  hin> 
*'  ftudy   the    virtues    of    humility,    mceknefs, 
patience,  forbearance,   refignatiot^   fortitude. 
Let  him  deny  ungodlinefs  and  worldly  luft, 
**  and  refolve  to  live  fcberly,  righteoufly  and 
"  godly.     Let  him  have  refpeft  to  all  the  Divine 
*'  commandments ;    for    whoever    (habitually) 
"  offends  in   one  point,   is   guilty   againft  the 
".  whole  law  -,  as  be  thereby  infults  the  authority, 
*'  which  framed  the  whole.     If  any  man  will  be 
"  adifciple  oi  Chrijiy  let  him  deny  himfelf,  and 
^^  take  up  his  crofs  (if  he  be  called  to  it)  and  fol- 
"  low  him.     For  he,  who  does  not  hate  (that  is^ 
**  overlook)  father  and  mother^  and  wife  and 
**  children,  and  houfes  and  lands,  for  Ws  fake,  is 
"  not  worthy  of  him.     And  whoever,   in  the 
"  worft  of  times,  denies  Cl^ifi,  and  his  religion,. 

"  before 
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**  before  men  j  him  will  Cbrifi  deny  before  his 
*^  Father,  and  his  holy  angels.  For  the  difci- 
*^  pies  of  Cbriji  muft  not  fear  them  who  can  only 
*'  kill  the  body  ^'but  after  that  can  do  no  more. 
**  He  has  forewarned  them,  whom  they  (hall  fear ; 
"  even  Him,  who,  after  he  has  killed  the  body, 
*«  can  likewifc  dcftroy  the  foul  in  hell.  Let  the 
"  Chriftian  ftrive  to  enter  in  at  the  ftrait  gate. 
•'  For  ftrait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  way, 
*'  which  leads*  to  life  5  and  few  there  be  that  find 
**  it;  and  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  the  way, 
"  which  leads  to  deftruftion,  and  many  there 
"  be,  who  go  in  thereat.  Let  him  give  dili- 
**  gence  to  make  his  calling  and  eleftion  fure. 
*'  Let  him  keep  his  loins  girded,  and  jiis  lamp 
•'  burning,  like  thofe,  who  wait  for  the  coming 
*'  of  their  lord.  Let  him  ftand  faft  in  the  faith 
•*  without  wavering.  Let  him  take  the  whole 
"  armour  of  God ;  fince  he  muft  wreftle  not 
only  with  flelh  and  blood  -,  but  with  princi- 
palities and  powers.  ^  Let  hrm  add  to  his  faith 
virtue,  and  knowledge,  and  temperance,  and 
**  patience,  and  godlinefs,  and  benevolence.  Let 
"  him  be  careful,  that  all  thofe  virtues  be  in 
*'  him}  and  that  they  abound,  and  increafe. 
^^  Let  him  refolve  to  go  on  to  perfeftion,  for- 
"  getting  paft  attainments,  and  reaching  forward 
•*  to  the  things  which  are  before,  or  thofe  de- 
**  grces  of  virtue,  which  he  has  not  yet  attained ; 
**  let  him  endeavour  to  Walk  ^%Chrift  walked 
^*  (not  form  his  character  according  to  thfc  exam- 
<  "  pic 
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*^  pic  of  men  of  the  world);  let  him  be  a  follower 
<*  of  God  (not  of  fafhion);  let  him  endeavour  to 
**  be  perfefb,  even  as  his  heavenly  Father  is  per- 

V  fed.    Let  him  not  be  contented  with  ordi- 

V  nary  degrees  of  goodnefsj  but  take  ciare  that 
'^  his  righteoufnefs  exceed  thaf  of  fcribes  and 
**  pharifees,  and  formal  profeflbrs.  And  let 
^<  him  refolve,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  to  per- 
*^  fevere  to  the  end,  fighting  the  good  fight  of 
*^  faithj  and  working  out  bis  own  falvation. 
^^  For  the  Son  of  man  fhall  come  in  his  glory, 
*^  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  him  *,  and  he  (hall 
^^  fit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory.  And  before 
^^  him  (hall  be  gathered  all  nations.  And  he 
*'  (hall  feparate  the  good  frbm  the  wicked. 
'^  And  he  (Iiall  fay  to  the  good  on  his  right  hand, 
"  Come,  ye  ble(red  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
^'  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
'^  tion  of  the  world.  And  on  the  wicked,  on  his 
''  left,  he  (hall  pafs  the  dreadful  and  irreverfiblc 
"  fenience.  Depart,  ye  curfed,*  into  everlafting 
*^  fire,  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels. 

<*  Here  is  what  ought  to  the  higheft  degree 
"  to  alarm  thee,  O  my  foul,  if  thou  haft  not 
"  given  thyfelf  up  to  a  fpirit  of  ftupidity  and 
*'  infenfibility.  Confider,  in  time,  ere  it  be  too 
^<  late,  what  thou  haft  to  do.  Here  is  life  and 
**  death,  the  blcfljng  and  the  curfe,  fairly  kt 
"  before  thee,  for  thy  choice.  If  thoii  deceiveft 
"  thyfelf,  thou  alone  v(ilt  be  the  lofer  -,  and  thy 
"  lofs  will  be  irretrievable.     For  it  is  the  lofs, 

"  not 
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**  not  of  fading  wealth,  or  momentary  pleafure; 
*'  but  of  cndlefs  happincfs  and  inconceivable 
**  glory.  It  is  the  lofs  of  thyfclf.  And  what 
**  wilt  thou  find  to  make  thee  up  for  the  loft 
"  of  chy felf  ?  Put  then  the  cafe  the  mod  that 
*'  can  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  choice  of 
"  virtue ;  ftill  thou  wilt  find  virtue  to  be  thy 
**  true'wifdom,  and  thy  only  intereft;  and  thte 
dhoice  of  vice  to  be  the  very  madncfs  of  folly. 
Suppofe,  on  one  hand,  thou  wert  fure  thou 
couldft,  by  various  wicked  arts,  attain  the  full 
enjoyment  of  every  earthly  delight ;  that  thou 
wert  certain  of  gaining  the  empire  of  the 
*'  world,  and  of  revelling  in  wealth  and  wanton- 
nefe,  like  the  leviathan  in  the  deep,  for  a  whole 
century  of  years :  If  for  this  thou  wert  to  fell 
thy  everlafting  happinefs  •,  if  for  this  thou 
wert  to  expofe  thyfelf  to  utter  deftruftion, 
*•  where  would  be  the  gain  ?  Rather,  would  not 
the  lofs  be  infinite,  and  the  folly  of  choofing  it 
infinite  ?  Suppofe,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
"  virtue  and  religion  abfolutely  required  thy 
*^  fubmitting  to  poverty,  affliftion,  and  perfecu- 
**  tion  for  life,  and  to  the  fiery  trial  of  martyrdom 
"  at  lad;  to  confider,  whether  thou  ought'ft  in 
*'  prudence  to  choofe  the  light  afflidions  of  the 
**  prefent  (late,  which  arc  but  for  a  moment, 
**  and  are  to  be  followed  with  an  exceeding  and 
*'  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  or  to  throw  thyfelf 
**  into  the  hideous  ruin  and  perdition,  which 
^^  awaits  ;he  wicked  hereafter  >   to  Confider,  or 

"  hefitate, 
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"  hcfitatc,  which  of  thefe  ought  to  be  chofen, 
**  would  it  not  be  a  folly  infinitely  greater  than 
"  his,  who  (hould  hefitate  whether  he  ought  to 
"  throw  himfcfif  out  of  a  window,  when  the 
**  houfe  is  on  fire,  or  to  take  to  the  boat,  when 
**  the  (hip  is  finking  ?  Suppofe,  that  the  future 
•*  iffue  of  virtue  and  vice  refpedively  were  in 
"  fomc   meafurc    doubtful,    inftead    of    being 
**  certain :    Suppofe  it  were  poflible,  that  vice 
•*  might,  by  fome  inconceivable  means,  come 
to  eicape,  and  that  there  were  any  appearance 
of  common  fenfe  in  imagining  that  it  might  fo 
happen,  that  virtue  might  mifs  of  its  reward 
thereafter;    who   would  hefitate  a  moment, 
**  whether  he  ought  to  choofe  what  he  knows 
•*  he  cannot  long  enjoy  at  any  rate,  and  to  re- 
•'  jed  what,  if  he  attains  it,  will  hold  to  eter- 
nity;   whether  he  ought  to  avoid  afflidlions, 
which  he  is  certain  muft,  in  a  very  few  years, 
"  at  moft,  be  over;  or  to  make  fure  of  avoiding 
*^  a  punifliment,  which,  if  it  comes  upon  him, 
**  will  be  lading,  and  feverc  beyond  all  imagi- 
nation.    Upon  any  principle,  the  choice  of  a 
vicious  courfe  is   apparently   to  the   higheft 
degree  foolilh  and  defperate.      But    taking 
things  according   10  their  true  ftate,  that  is, 
choofing  vice,  which  is  the  difeafe  of  the 
mind,  the  bane  of  peace  and  happinefs  even 
in  this  life,  and  rejefting  virtue,  which,  except 
'*  in  the  rare  and  unufual  cafe  of  perfecution,  is 
its  own  reward,  even  in  the  prefcnt  ftate ; 
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"  adlingin  dircdk  oppofition  to  the  convidlion  of 
*^  confcience,  to  the  remonftranccs  of  the  wife 
".  and  good  of  all  ages,  and  to  the  voice  of 
*^  nature,  and  of  Divine  revelation  itfdf!--.All 
"  for  the  fake  of  what  is  vanity  and  vexation, 
*'  when  attained,  and  uncertain  before- hand 
**  whether  at  all  attainable  -,  but  certainly  not 
*'  to  be  enjoyed  long,  if  attained !  To  give  up 
*'  a  happinefs,  certain,  lafting,  and  immenfe,— ^ 
*'  not  for  the  aftu^l  enjoyment-,  but  for  the 
*^  bare  expeftation  of  a  perifhing  advantage !  — 
^'  tofellone*s  foul — not  for  the  poffeffionof  a 
*^  vanity ;  but  for  the  uncertain  profpeft  of  a 
*'  vanity  !-r— to  give  up  heaven,  and  brave 
*'  damnation — not  for  a  reality;  but  for  a 
*'  dream!— for  the  hope  of  a  dream!  — What 
^'  words,  what  tongue  of  men,  or  angels,  can 
^'exprefs  the  defperation  of  this  madnefs  !  Yet 
*'  this  is  the  wifdom  of  reafoning  man.  This 
^'  is  the  prudence  of  the  children  of  this 
''  world/* 

Let  the  reader  make  it  his  conftant  pradicc 
in  this  manner  to  examine  himfelf,  with  a  care 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  worth  of 
an  immortal  foul.  And  would  to  God  th^t  the 
whole  human  fpecies  could  have  been  brought 
to  the  wifdom  of  valuing  themfelves  according 
to  their  worth.  And  that  it  were  poffible,  in  a 
confiftency  with  the  freedom  of  moral  agents, 
that  no  one  individual  of  the   human,  or»  any 
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ocher  rank  of  intelligences^  (bould  utterly 
periQi;  but  thac  every  rational  mind,  that 
has  been  bleft  with  exiftence,  might  at  lad  attain 
the  end  of  its  exiftence,  the  beatific  enjoynient 
of  its  Creator. 


THE    END. 
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